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Price 10 Cents 


Pledges 
59 Subs 


By A. B. MAGIL 


Newark, N.J., has jumped the 
gun in the circulation and fund 


drive of The Worker and Daily 
Worker. 

Last week your editor jour- 
neved across the river to talk to 
a small group of readers and 
friends about our plans and 


hopes in regard to contents as 
well as subs and finances. We 
told them we were launching a 
crucial drive April 1 for $100,- 
000 in contributions plus 9,000 
Worker subs and 2,300 for the 
Daily Worker. 

Those who arranged the 
meeting had expected about 20 
people. Actually 27 came—ten 
women and*17 men. Among 
them they pledged to get 59 
subs, renewals as well as new 
ones. In addition, one woman 
chipped in with $10 and another 
pledged $100. 

Virtually everyone present 
agreed to be part of a nation- 
wide Committee of One Thou- 
sand volunteers to help put over 
our combined campaign. 

Not the least important. part 
of the evening was the discus- 
sion of the papers contents. 
Some had criticism. “Getting 
subs,” one person said, “is usu- 
ally part of community or shop 
campaigns around issues. The 
paper ought to publish more 
writeups of what's happening in 
the shops and neighborhoods.” 

Another person thought that 
the need for material on social- 
ism could more readily be met 
if the paper asked its readers 
what questions they have on that 
subject. 

A third person said the paper 
ought first be improved before 
the question of funds is tackled. 

Well, we of The Worker staff 
feel (and some readers tell us) 
that we have been improving 
the paper in recent weeks, 
though there’s much more to be 
done. What do you think? 

At any rate, as one worker 
at the meeting put it: “Whatever 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘Dulles Planned — 


Mideast Crisis’ 


WASHINGTON.— It will be a long time before C. D. Jackson, publisher of Time 
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ON THE TRUJILLO REGIME 


—See page 5 


the present crisis in the Mid- 
east is the result of provacative 
steps deliberately planned by 
John Foster Dulles. 

Nor will Britain and France 
forget it, for it was here -that 
Dulles initiated the sequence 
which led to their disastrous in- 
vasion of the Suez Canal zone. 


Six days after Toronto, on 


last. Monday, with the scene- 


shifted to Washington, Jackson 


declared he had been misquoted. 


He told a Senate subcommittee 
on the Mideast that he had been 
misquoted by a Toronto news- 
man 

His denial was, however, 
pricked almost immediately in 
Toronto by other newsmen who 
emphasized that his speech had 
been reported accurately. 

Jackson, editorial vice-presi- 
dent of Time Inc., was a special 
assistant to President Eisenhower 
on the cold-war psychological 
front in 1953 and 1954. Duri.y 
World War II he was deputy 
chief of psychological warfare in 
North Africa, italy and Europe. 
He has also been a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the UN. 

The Toronto Advertising and 
Sales Club officials thought thev 
had hooked qutie a fish when 
Jackson agreed to speak to their 
luncheon. He addressed them 
on March 12. 

* 

HE TOLD the club, in the 
words of Ed A. Ingraham, the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. reporter 
covering the meeting, that “U. S. 
policy for dealing with Commu- 
nist expansion deliberately touch- 
ed off the Middle East crisis.” 


(The Worker has turned to the 
report of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail for what Jackson said, be- 
cause it was not able to obtain 
from Mr. Jackson a transcript of 
his speech. A phone call to his 
office from the Worker on March 
14, elicited the statement that 
Jackson had made his speech 
from notes, and that there was 
no transcript. The Globe and 
Mail Report of his speech has 
been confirmed by other Cana- 


——_— 


THE STUDENTS AND THE FEARFUL 5 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“THREE YEARS AGO”, the 
man from the Civil Liberties 
Union said looking down at the 
overflow audience of Columbia 
students, “They called you the 
silent generation. I hope this 
meeting means that is all over! 

This meeting was an academic 
freedom rally arranged by Co- 
lumbia’s Eugene VY. Debs So- 
ciety to hear John Gates after the 
Worker editor-in-chief had been 
barred from speaking at the five 
city colleges. Three hundred 
were sitting and standing in 
Harkness Theater and — others 
were clamoring in vain for ad- 
mission, 

The day before over 800 Co- 
lumbia students had heard 
Gates in a debate hastily ar-— 
ganged by the ya Dewey 
Society at the school’s largest 
auditorium. For Friday night 
the New York Civil Liberties 
Union had hired the ballroom at 
the. Hotel Martinique for city 
_college students to: hear, admis- 
sion free, Gates gave the speech 


he would originally have given 
at Queens College for Academic 
Freedom Week. - 

The “fearful five’, as Gates, 
to student chuckles, character- 
ized the five prexies who barred 
him, had their answer. “While I 
disagree with John Gates”, said 
the Harkness. meeting's student 


-chairman, “if his right to speak 


is taken away, the rights of all 
are endangered”, 

The meetings were free 
Swinging, free questioning give 
and take, in the best American 
tradition’: and no holds barred. 
Michael Harrington, chairman 
of the Young Socialist League, 
said student movements had de- 
clined under the impact of 
McCarthyism here, and “we 
must defend the rights of stu- 
dents in New York or Budapest, 
in Madrid or Moscow”. While 
he was a socialist, he held, he 
could still speak out in the U. S., 
and Gates could still edit the 
Worker. ed 7 

Right, agreed the Communist 


leader to the rapt students, and 


that’s to the good, but it’s also 
true that he spent four years in 
jail for his views, the governmen 
tried to put the Worker out of 


business with a phony tax-.harass-_ 


ment, the FBI intimidates news- 
stands and advertisers, and he 
had his very day wired Attorney 
General Brownell protesting the 
molesting by the FBI of a staff 
member and readers en route to 
a Brooklyn meeting. These were 
facts most students seemed to 
have been unaware of. 

Unlike the five prexies, Gates 


said, he had “confidence in the 
students mature — judgment, 


based on hearing all points of 
view’. Speaking for the ACLU, 
Sheldon Ackley said that while 
he disagreed ‘wih Gates, he wel- 
comed “the chance to ask him 
uestions that occur to me. I 
think. you can embarrass him 
with some questions and I hope 
ra do, but your right to hear 
im must be unquestioned.” 
So for two days over 1,150 


Columbia ‘students; {as onnosed 


to the 850 who would. have 


lights, 


heard him originally at Queens 
College, heard Gates and plied 


him with questions. Unfriendly 


or triendly, they listened politely, 
intently. The right to hear had 
won a round, 

BEFORE THESE = meetings, 
trying get a sense of how the 
students really. felt about the 
ban, this reporter spent a morn- 
ing visiting the student news- 
papers at City College and ©o- 
Jumbia, and wound up the day 
watching Norman Thomas _§ad- 
dress a jam-packed meeting at 
Queens College. | 

We got our first student re- 
action on the campus with traffic 
where Convent Avenue 
cut through the pretty CCNY 
buildings. Asking for directions 
to the student newspapers, and 
making known our purpose, we 
were told by a group of three 
students that scorns felt the 
ban on Gates’ appearance by the 


five city college presidents was 


“ridiculous.” 
“All they make me think,” said 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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dian newsme= who were. present 
at the meeting.) 


Jackson let the Toronto ad- 
vertisers in on the background 
of the present crisis. 


He told them that the shift in 
emphasis in Soviet foreign policy 
to economic questions had dealt 
a blow to U. S. policy. 

“Russia’s shift in its war pol- 
icy to an econemic offensive set 
up a climate of blackmail which 
the West found difficult to com- 
bat,” he was negectes as saying. 


THE GLOBE AND MAIL 
reporter then related the follow- 
ing: : 

“The U. S., he (Jackson) said 
had looked for a favorable posi- 
tion for a showdown and had 
planned its policy on the basis 
of three special conditions; the 
area involved must be within the 
Communist orbit, a very large 
amount of money must be in- 
volved, and such an area must Le 
able to ‘get mad’ at the U.S. and 
be left to rely on Russian prom- 
ises, ’ 

“All three elements were tound 
in the position where the U. S. 
pledged to financially assist the 
construction of Egypt’s Aswan 
high-level dam.” 

Jackson revealed, according to 
reporter Ingraham, that “he was 
present at-a luncheon attended 
by Secretary of State Dulles im- 


magazine, and the White House forget the speech which Jackson made in Toronto. The 
1 the first place—will not soon forget Jackson’s revelation that 


mediately after he informed the — 
Egyptian ambassador to Wash- | 


ington that the U. S. had with- | 
drawn its offer of $1,000,000,- | 3 


O00 in aid.” 


This withdrawal was the first » 
step in Dulles’ deliberate attempt | 


to provoke a crisis in the Mid- 
east, 

Dulles, according to Jackson, 
knew at that time that the pos- 
sible outcome might be the tak- 
ing over of administration of the 
Suez Canal by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, | 

“In Dulles’ discussion of the 


+. EF hg RBM 6 Sods) aia 


‘ 


move and its possible effects, , 
‘the Suez was mentioned as one 


of the ways Nasser might reta- 
liate, “ said Jackson, according 
to the Globe and Mail. 

Jackson expressed the belief 
that while “the Middle East is 
‘going. through a_ tremendous 
crisis now... we can come out 
of it in a big way.’ ” 

* 

THAT WAS BEFORE the 
report of his speech hit the U.S. 
press on Wednesday, March 14. 
On that day President Eisen- 
hower, at his press conference, 
was asked about the Jackson 
speech. The President described 


_ Jackson’s revelations as “specula- 


tion.” | 

The following day Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, majority leader, 
told the Senate that he. was 


who 


'’ (Continued on Page 12) 
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McCarthy, Wall St. See 
_ Eye-to-Eye on Labor Curb 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 24, 1957 


SEN. JOE McCARTHY, who has been a silent member of the racket investigat- 
ing committee, last Sunday said he will ask for a shift of the probe to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, while the Wall Street Journal reported joyously that shackles on unions 


under the anti-trust laws and 
new curbs labor on political ac- 
tion, are in the offing as a re- 
sult of the hearings. 

The Wall Street Journal 
(Merch 15) in its main story 
k-osed forward to the prospect 
that the powerful International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters would 
be seriously hurt by the probe 
and indictment of its major off- 
cers. 

Two days later, McCarthy in 
a speech in Milwaukee began to 
beat the drums for a switch of 
attention toward the countrys 
largest and mest powerful in- 
dusirial union. “What we have 
uncovered in our investigation of 
the Teamsters Union,” he said, 
“will smell like high grade per- 
fume in comparison with what 
we will find in the Reuther unton 
—and that’s not just-a wild com- 
parison. ‘ 

* 

THERE IS A strong suspi- 
cion McCarthy is seeking to re- 
gain his past position of top 
headliner by serving the current 
drive of the union-busters, con- 
centrated agaisnt the UAW, to 
obtain a. ban on industry-wide 
bargaining and on union politi- 
cal action. The Wisconsin Sen- 
aior broke his silence shortly 
after the Supreme Court rein- 
stated the case against the UAW 
based on charges of Taft-Hartley 
violation by support of Senator 
McNamara in 1954 over the 
unions TV programs. 


President Walter Reuther of 
the UAW said McCarthy has 
“become the world-wide symbol 
6: immorality” and declared the 
union has nothing to hide. 

“Many congressmen are being 
roused into a mood what may 
bring new legislative curbs on 
union activity,” said the Wall 
Street Journal. 

“Already renewed talk of put- 
ting labor unions under the anti- 
trust laws is drifting around cap- 
itol Hill... Hts clear from 
questioning by committee mem- 
bers Goldwater and McClellan 


* that some attempt also will be 


made to curb unions’ political 
spending activities.” 
A member of the Senate’s 


- @ommittee is quoted as saying: 


oS 


— a 


“You ain't seen nothing yet.” 
The business paper seems espe- 
cially happy that the probe, 
scheduled to run a year, will 
now be extended. Committee 
Counsel Robert Kennedy told 
the paper he has so far received | 
1,000 individual complaints 
from unions against their leaders 
with “tips” for racketeering 
probes. 
* 

THE investigation has, un- 
doubtedly, encouraged the rank 
and file in some unions to seek 
its help against an entrenched 
bureaucracy. The picture is a 
maze of:;confusion and contra- 
dictions inside much of labor. 
While it is becoming increasing- 
ly apparent the racket probe is 
being used to condition the air 
for some far-reaching anti-labor 
legislation, in many spots the 
rank and file seeks to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to loosen 
the grip of loeal bureaucracies. 

The Republicans, who never 
did get any advantage out of 
political action by labor, are 
making hay meanwhile, trymg 
file sentiments by pressing for 
to exploit such honest rank and 
legislation banning labor politi- 
call action embodied in a big 
bouquet of proposals to “democ- 
ratize” unions. In a number of 
states such bills are compan- 
ions to “right to work” laws. 

The extent to which this game 
of confusion runs is illustrated 
in Pennsylvania. Assemblyman 
Willard G. Agnew, Pittsburgh 
Republican, is co-sponsor*of a 
package of bills designed to 
“defime the civil rights of mem- 
bers of labor organizations and 
to protect such rights.” Aside 
from the repulsive and danger- 
eus idea that the government 
should set the rules under which 
2 union operates, among the long 
list of “democratization” mea- 
sures which in themselves seem 
innocent is one that reads: 

“Prohibiting direct or indirect 
use of union funds, fees, dues 
or assessments for contributing 
for political campaigns or for the 
political education of union 
members.” | 

(For further details see story 
hy James Dolsen elsewhere in 


McCARTHY | 
this issue.) 


IRONICALLY, Agnew’s boast 
is that he has consulted Don- 
ald Rarick, the rank and file 
candidate of the’ United Steel- 
workers for president, who drew 
more than 35 percent of the 
vote, and his attorney, James A. 
Ashton, and obtained their ap- 
proval of the measures. Rarick 
campaigned against a dues raise 
from $3 to:$5 and against bu- 
reaucratic rule in the union. 

The specific provisions in the 
bills for democratic procedures 
on dues raises and other ques- 
tions are apparently the chief 
attraction to Rarick. But he ov- 
erlooks the thorns 
bouquet, assuming, of course, 
Agnew tells the truth. 

It is significant, nevertheless, 
that the Republicans are cogni- 
zant of the tremendous vote 
rolled up by the anti-machine 
candidate in the steel union and 
they scheme to win some of it. 


Rarick had also given the “right- 
aque Sea ees carne crevur. {itt Algeria of methods of extorting! 


to-work” advocates some encour- 
agement during his campaign 
by frequent talk of unionism 
that is “voluntary” — meaning 
without the union shop. | 

The MeClellan Committee, 
meanwhile, is preparing for an- 
other “big week” with possible 
duels with Dave Beck over dis- 


inside the | 


Exposes French 
Tortures in Algeria 


- A SEARING TALE of torture and murder by the French 
colonial troops in Algeria has been told by a journalist who 
served with the army in Algeria. He is now being prose- 


cuted for telling the story. ’ 
a: fe d torture in the 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber is <. a om oe prisoners.” Citing 
being’ ‘prosecuted im Fars. ™ the denials of these charges by 
pons o_ him fs thet. Se the French Ministry of Defense, 
articles in the weekly nas ak Callander points out that the 
which he edits, L Express, under- Ministry would hardly have had 
mines nay ee rare. the time to make an investigation 
Servan-Schreiber was called up/o¢ the extremely detailed charges. 
on July 16 last year. He served’Then he cites Servan-Schreiber 
eight months in Algeria. Because} ) quotes an officer about the 
of the series entitled “Lieutenant Ministry's denials: | 
in Algeria”, his magazine faces the “It is lies from top to bottom 
same-kind of crackdown as has The Covdesiieil’ eulleede- Wis 
been used against the Communist couney: Tis ecles and pre- 
daily FHumanite, also for ar oe, font. Me Oe the Minister the 
the colonial terror in Algeria. Ee Re i Sag ine te 
‘(Numerous issues of THumanite yn se aad of at OE ta ten 
have been confiscated for printing ge tr ag te la ae ty 
articles critical of the war in Al- 5: 1 pai “pd aa te 
geria. Servan-Schreiber is a _ vet- peters a aah et ising of it. it 
eran of the French resistance and; . b P cident.” > 
‘a supporter of ‘former Radical] ™ ee 
Socialist Premier Mendes—France. * 


k SERVAN-SCHREIBER in_ his 


SERVAN-SCHREIBER described | articles describes an incident where 
‘in one of his articles how five un-|Some Algerian guerillas had taken 
‘armed Moslem mine workers had Tefuge in a house. A general in 
been killed by a truck full of/4 helicopter took charge and or- 
‘French soldiers. The excuse was dered artillery fire on the entire 


‘that they had been guilty of shoot- | Village, taking toll of its men, 
‘ing an Arab in a village. But it; Women and children. ee 
turned out that the Arab had been Schreiber Says many F rench 0 ' 
shot by French troops. comer emag sickened by this type 0 


These tortures are also exposed warfare and he quotes one as say- 
in a book just published by | "8 : ia aa 
Picrre-Henri Simon, a _ novelist, In : pillage, assassmiation a 

who was once a prisoner of a collective torture we yield nothing 


German concentration camp. Simon | * the adversary.” 
recalls that when he was released! Official estimates of the number 


from imprisonment in 1945 he of Algerians killed in the Freneh 
found that many Germans said colonial war range up to 40,000. 
they were not aware of the Nazi|There are now about 500,000 
atrocities. New, Simon continues, French troops at war in Algeria. 
there are Frenchmen who say’ eon 
they don’t have knowledge of the 
atrocities in Algeria. But the 
‘French people will have to bear 


ithe same guilt of the present atroci-| 

ties as they once charged against: | 

ithe German, he points out.. 
* 


A REPORT FROM Paris in the} 
'N. Y. Times on March 14 by Harold 
Callender says: } 

| ‘“Aecumulating reports published 
ihere have told of the employment 


confessions long familiar in _ totali- 
Satin countries.” ae 

A cable by Callender in the 
March 17 Times reports that an} 
increasing number of articles, 
books, etc. charge “French soldiers: 
with the indiscriminate shooting} 


lof Arabs, both armed and un-} 
armed, the unnecessary destruction} 


closure of his personal papers. 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
“A GOOD BILL,” for the pro-|tion,” supporters of the measure 


| Miss) is considered “Mr. Segrega-;the bill. 


a nt i a i _ 


HOWARD SMITH IS THE NEXT RIGHTS HURDLE 


‘there is still the job of getting the 


® Creation of a Civil Rights Di-| bill through the Senate Judiciary 


tection of civil rights, as Rep. will have to fight every parliamen-'vision in the Justice Department to 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.): calls it,|/tary trick in the Dixiecrat bag.'handle all cases arising from viola- 


has now been reported from the|Eastland is pledged to defeat civil 
House Judiciary Committee. The rights legislation by every means— 


tions of present federal laws and 


Committee before the Easter recess. 
If Eastland can stall action on it 
beyond that date, filibustering 


of the provisions of the present bill. 


ments aimed at rendering it ineffec-| consideration to omitting meetings!by an Assistant Attorney General. 


tive, now goes to the House Rules of 
Committee where; it is hoped, it;stretches of time. 
will be acted upon favorably be-| Last year substantially the same 


fore April 19. This is Good Friday,'bill now under ‘consideration died! without necessarily. having a com-| 
the beginning of the Easter recess.|in Eastland’s committee after he 'plainant and without having to re- 

It is to be expected that Rep.|had maneuvered a “trade” with|sort to the laborious process of 
Howard W. Smith (D-Va), chair-| Republican committee members in|“exhausting state remedies” befo 


man of the House Rules Commit-|which they. agreed to Eastland’s 
tce, will initiate or aid every effort|/smothering civil rights in exchange 
to smother the bill in committee.'for confirming the nomination of 
But it is possible in the House to, Supreme Court Justice John M. 
overcome the Smith and other! Harlan. Eastland has no such bar- 
Dixiecrat opposition by calling the! gaining . point : this. year, but. his 
bill to the floor with a petition) power as chairman of the Judiciary 
signed by 218 Represen‘atives.'Committee is almost dictatorial. 

Once the bill reaches the floor of 


sage is overwhelming. tration bill would provide: — 
The Senate counterpart of the! ® Establishment of a six-member 
House bill faces stiffer hurdles. As civil rights commission to investi- 


fi this was written the Senate Judic- gate civil rights violations and all 
fF} iary Subcommittee on Constitu-'the methods used to deprive Ne- 


tional Rights was meeting to report) groes and other minorities of their 
the bill to the full committee. | constitutional rights. Southern Rep- 


Hearings closed in the Senate sub- resentatives in the committee suc- 


‘diciary Committee, whose chair-|, 
man Sen. James O. Eastland (D-|titizens 


“. 


Hastas *4ite 


ceeded in getting the phrase “un- 
warranted economic pressure”, as 


one of He methods used 


committee March 5. : 
Once before the full Senate Ju-| 

E civil tights, stticken from 

heath TEA “| Hy wn : 


joey 1985 


the committee over long| 


As reported out by the House’ 
the House, the chance for its pas-| Judiciary Committee, the Adminis-; ments making jury trials mandatory 


Jof Congress thar there has Been‘ in 
> 


: 


*s% 4 
i eA 


ernment to sue in its own name to 
prevent civil rights violations, 


Senators can take advantage of 


- bill, saved from a series of amend-|from refusing to schedule bills for;The new division would be headed pressure to consider the backlog of 


bills on other issues that will have 


© Empower the Federal Gov- /been built. up- Added to that is 
or 


the pressure adjournment that 
begins to be felt after Easter. 
One reason many Congressional 


seeking relief in federal courts. 

© Empower the U.S. Attorney 
General to bring contempt of court 
proceedings against private citizens 


through this 
re'to get aroun 


liberals would like to get the bill 
r, it is known, is 
an anti-discrimina- 
tion amendment to the school cen- 
struction bill. It is felt by pro-civil 
rights Congressmen that Rep. Adm. 
C. Powell (NY) will desist from in- 
troducing an amendment to school 


or public ‘agencies to protect the 
right to vote against coercion and: 
interference in primaries and elec- 
tions for Federal offices. (All efforts 
to defeat this provision by amend- 


in such procedures were rejected in 
the House Judiciary Committee.) 


aid bill to withhold federal aid from 


‘states whose schools are still seg- 


‘regated if a meaningful civil rights 
bill has been passed first. This has 
been hinted at by some Congress- 
men during hearings on civil rights 
measure. iy 


This Republican-sponsored mea- 
sure is the first in a long time to. 
get the united support of civil 
rights, labor and liberal political 
groups. | 

It is. generally conceded that 
‘there is this year a better chance of 


getting the bill through both houses 


; 


past years for othi¢r bills. ‘Hoy 


a 4,7 a ‘ > 
tej. “SH. SOUji ee Kwso.: 


"2 ' Oi. 


- But while liberals in Congress 
feel this way, it should be pointed 
out that this is not the point of 
view of James O. Eastland. East- 
land is not only o to civil 
rights, but to federal aid to educa- 
tion, too. His knife will be — 
for both pieces of legislation. A 


hé'now stands ‘as ‘the next hurdle 


. Shi G ve rer et Gly. seas ike 
OA'ONT” ees Ay Os Dae 
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THE UAW’s request for Salk polio shots at the GM Euclid 
Fisher plant in Cleveland has been turned down on the grounds that 


the corporation is opposed to “socialized medicine”. 


s 


A CIO Negro leader may be the choice of labor for candidate 


to the Detroit Common Council election ace this fall. 


AUTOMOBILE sales are 25 percent behind 1955 which was 
one of the “better” years. No one knows how far behind they are 
on the basis of the 1956 sales. 


A PRODUCTION line worker just emerged from a heat lamp 
treatment for his aching shoulder. The sawbones gave him some 
“all purpose pills”, then gave the man this invaluable advice, “Don’t 
forget to change your sox every day”. 


? . 


THE Packard workers better watch out, Studebaker-Packard 
says they had an “operating loss” of $43.3 million in 1956. 


THE “overhauling” promised by Louis E. Wolfson who added 
110,000 shares to his holdings in American Motors, means grim news 
for the auto workers in Nash. He will propose to end the Nash and 
Hudson lines and make only appliances. In 1957 already Hudson 
has produced only 511 cars, compared with 2,672 for the period 
of a year ago and Nash output was off to 1,247 autos from 5,985 
in the corresponding 1956 period. : : 

FUNNY how some of the people involved in that Ford Rouge 
Employees Federal Credit Union case got jail and others so far got 
probation. Depends on what politician you associate with. 


BUICK, Olds, Pontiac and Chevrolet are declining to release 
_figures anymore on their sales of new 1957 cars, because of the huge 


drop in sales. 
= e . 


THAT 1958 Chevrolet will be in the showrooms July of this 
year. Chevvy Drop Forge plant is already making the bumpers for it. 


BIGGEST political foot in the mouth deal of the week was 


Michigan Attorney General Thos. Kavanagh “turning in” to the | 
McClellan-McCarthy crowd in’ Washington the information that | 


Teamsters used recorders inside their shirts when called before the 


Culehan Grand July in 1953. 
e e: ° 


TRUCK operation at Highland Park Ferd plant is moving to 
Louisville, Ky. and it will mean close to 1000 jobs will be lost. 


UAW Local 400, Highland Park says any officer or member 
that patronizes Garian’s Bar near the local, which discriminates, will 
be tried for conduct unbecoming an officer. Plymouth Jocal had a 
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couple like “Garian”, what happened, did they do the same as 400? 


Looking Forwe 
UNIONS IN DANGER 


By CARL WINTER 


Whatever any one may 


culated te contribute to these 


ends. 


think about the union re- 
gime or practices of Detroit's 


Jimmy Hoffa, much more 
than a routine criminal prosecu- 
tion is involved in his recent 
arrest on a bribery charge. 
Whether or not there is any 
- truth to the government’s claim 
that he tried to buy information 
about a Senate Committee’s in- 
quiry into racketeering, the gov- 
ernment itself has admitted part- 
nership in the alleged crime. 

The FBI boasted that it work- 
ed with a former secret service 
agent to place incriminating doc- 
uments in the possession of the 
teamsters’ union vice president. 

Organized labor had better 
become aware that such inci- 
dents-are part of a concerted 
plan to discredit unions and 


saddle them with new restrictive © 


legislation. It is generally ad- 
mitted that Indiana’s right-to- 
scab law was pushed through 


the sy pace only after a child. | 


was shot, near a strikers’ picket 
line there, last month: No one 
knows, yet, who provided the 
fateful incident. 

But it is well known that the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers is engaged in a vigor- 
Ous campaign to whittle down 
and destroy ihe power of the 
AFL-CIO to cope with pewerful 
employers. No secret is made of 
its program to secure state laws 
outlawing the union shop, picket- 
ing and other economic defenses 
upon which workers ; 
Moreover, the agents of big 
business, in government and out, 
are determined to ive or- 
ganized labor of the right to 
engage in the fieki of political 
action. The current probe into 
unions by the U. S. Senate’s so- 
Called rackets committee is cal- 
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If local unionists are sensitive 
about reputed actions of some 
teamsters' leaders which harm 
the name of organized Jabor, 
they still cannot afford to remain 
silent in face of frameups and 
attacks which threaten the whole 
movement. Any cleaning up that 
may be needed in the house of 
labor, needs to be done by labor 
itself—not by those wl.o seek to 
weaken it. Complacent reliance 
upon government action can only 
increase the danger. 

Can the UAW afford 
ignore the price it has already 
paid for its failure to rally its 
membership and the public in 
protest against the GOP-inspired 
federal indictment which charges 
that political action by the union 
is a “corrupt practice” under the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 


Dare any union close its eyes 
to the consequences of the failure 
to muster public support for Ar- 


thur McPhaul, former head of 


the Michigan Civil Rights Con- 
gress, before he was tried and 
sentenced to nine months in jail 
for refusing to turn over the or- 


-ganization’s books to anti-labor 


congressional inquisitors? When 
six Detroiters were convicted 
under the Smith Act, on perjured 
stoolpigeon testimony, the warn- 
ing was clear. 


It is not too late, though high 
time, for action in labor’s de- 
fense. An emergency conference 
is in order now, to meet the 
NAM-FBI invasion of its rights 
and threat to its organization. 


Given the opportunity, labor will — 
3 
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‘to begin taking care of the graves that he would not issue a statement! ie ee 
di Ee tee _|face other problems that further 
disapproving the racial violence en | substantiate a Raat al 
gendered by the mobs marching in tions Hardly any ef them speak 


* front of Mrs. Watkins house since 


was organized by rank and file 


ing were Bill McKie, grand 
-+man” of Ford Local 600; Phil Ray- 


‘oO | 


Dairy Farmers Ready Strike to 
Win Back Milk Price Cut — e 
Honor Five Who cations 


e ; 
Died at Ford 
Hunger March sales and earnings for the first 

quarter of 1957, ending March 31, 


DEARBORN.—For the first time) will be close to $5 millica. In 1956 
in a number of years, a delegation| Borden made in profits after taxes, 
of workers came here to the graves| $23,602,746 as-compared to $21,- 
of the five victims of the March 7,| 653, 536 for 1955. 

1932, hunger march. The five were) _ The Michigan Dairy Farmers are 
Joe York, Joe DeBlasie, Joe Bussell, faced also with another cut near the 
Coleman Leny and C. Williams.;end of May or early June. 
'They were killed by gunfire as The strike action recommenda- 
5,000 unemployed came to Ford) tion came from 500 members of the 
Rouge to ask old Henry Ford fer|Dairy Farmers Cooperative of 


get back 45 cents on a hundred- 
weight of milk cut off their milk 
two weeks ago by the National 
Dairies and Bordens company 
union front group, the Michigan 
Milk Producers Association. 
Meanwhile Borden reports that 


pression. thorization to an action commit- 


legation to the graves was. 
led by pat Leny, Reatiote of Cole-| South Lyon. 
| man Leny. Louis is a member of The dairy farmers also want a 
‘Ford Local 600 and one of the yearly contract and for the cream- 
pioneer organizers of the UAW. jeries to bargain with them direct- 
The delegation left a wreatiron /¥- No strike date was set. 
the graves, which carried all five 


‘names and was placed facing the Cobo Refuses to 
smokestacks of the giant Rouge 


plant that can be seen from the Attack the Mob at 


graves. Mrs Watkins’ House 


| The night before at a meeting; 
attended by over 100 a number of} DETROIT. — The ally of the 
white supremacists, Mayor Albert 


workers who had been in the march’ 

related their experience on that day| Cobo has been smoked out on the 
and pledged to serve on a commit- 
‘tee to keep in remembrance the sac- 
lrifice made by the five killed work-, 


‘ers. 


Ethel Watkins, Negro widow wo- 


| They also collected some money | Cobo _ told inquiring newsmen 


all the year arotind. The meeting 


workers. 


S f th kers at the mee 
ome of the speaker oats Feb. 1. 


| “No. All you would do by such a 
‘mond, secretary of the Auto Work-} j:atement is anger people . . . they 


‘ers Union here in the early 30s,', se 9 ial 
: r > Pig ont 
Rev. John Miles and several of the dont want criticism — 


farmers are threatening to strike to[ 


jobs, deep in the belly of the de-' Michigan (DFC) who gave the au-| 
‘tee headed by Leo Van Born of; 
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Mich. Crops Picked by Slave Labor, 
How Long Will Labor Tolerate it? 


DETROIT.—Every year about : 


113,000 to 15,000 “Mexican migrant 
‘workers come to Michigan to work 
jin its fields picking crops under 


conditions that can be described in 


camps. 

Year after year social groups 
and church groups and a few 
Democrats have been trying to get 
some legislation passed in Lansing 
that would impreve the unbeliev- 
able. conditions that the migrant 
workers are forced to live under. 

At open hearings in Lansing 
docuniented proof and_ photo- 
graphs have been presented ex- 
posing the slave labor camp condi- 
tions. Families of migrant workers 
living in barns with animals, and 
bars too run down for farm 
equipment. No running water or 
bathing facilities. Toilets are open 


people’ living in flimsy shacks 10 
by 12 feet in size. Babies slung 
from the ceiling hecause of over- 
crowded living eonditions. 

Eye witness reports of children 
of Mexican migrant workers with 
open running sores and DYING 
,OF DYSENTERY were given by 
Mrs. Bayard Kurth, chairman of 
the social action eommittee of the 
Detroit Archdiocesan Council of 


tive hearing. This kind of charge 
‘should warrant an investigation of 


rowers wha 


better than 


treat their farm anim 


brane Mexican workers who are 
man’s house at Cherrylawn. nea eut of their own country 


by poverty and want. 
The Mexican migrant workers 


English and their enly representa- 
tion comes from the Mexiean Vice 
Council in Detroit, who would find 


| 


‘it difficnlt in this writer’s belief 


‘to interfere in an agreement that 
was originally made between the 


no .other terms but slave labor. 


‘holes in the fields. Ten to fourteen. 


Catholic Women before a legisla=~< 


negligent homicide at least by state | 


mobs that paraded before Mrs.| Peat th against the 


‘ marchers. 


| Carl Winter, member of the Na- 
‘tional Committee, C.P.U.S.A., who 
|in the early 30s was one of the Jead- 


ers of a National Hunger March to 


|U. S. Secretary of Labor and the 

* |Mexican government. To all prac- 

MEANWHILE a temporary in-| tical purposes these workers have 
junction, the first of its kind was no protection. 

signed here by Circuit Court Judge | Three years ago when the Mex- 

Victory Baum, against mobsters jcan migrant workers tried to 

Dennis Duggan, Robert Simpson, | unionize their fellow workers to 


favor sides.” 


| Washington that sought — of 
a 


‘Unemployment Cempensation laws, 
spoke. 


Theodore Freeborn, and some John|have some voice in improving 
and Mary Does, restraining them! their conditions, three of the lead- 


yy > ; yy i - . + . + . - 
| Winter related how in Wilming ifrom picketing or participating in! ers wore arrestall te the Innsilare- 


‘ton, Del., hunger marchers were’ demonstrations ia front of Mrs.| 


‘attacked there too by police while 
‘they slept in a chureh. In Dearborn 
| where company controlled police 
‘attacked the marchers, said Winter, 
‘the same monopoly desire to stand 
in the way of social progress and 
‘to prevent people from getting their 
‘rights, took place. 


tion Dept. taken to Wayne County 


Watkins’ house on Cherrylawn. 
They were the leaders. 


The Heuse 


jail and held without bail and de- 
ported to Mexico. 


Whereas the wages of the work- 


ers was set this year at a rather 


quiet and non-publicized “open 
hearing” by the U. S. Agriculture 


Hialitosis Department and the sugar beet 
growers at 65 cents an hour a 


At that time in history said Wint- 
er, monopolies extracted their toll 


production and makes more profits 
in the first two months of 1957 
than it did the whole year of 1956. 


committee to seek out historical 
‘data on the Ford Hunger March, 
obtain pictures, newspaper clig 

‘pings, any information that would 
build up for future generations the 


by shooting down the workers, now tos; 
they do it differently. Chryster. for’ a 
example lays off 20,000, doubles: 


Th . ° | : 
cided salen ak west exhales soot-laden breath every per 8-hour day. This is a bit over 


: laim t 

fa omy - _ : a0 a: careful reading of a standard work 
eS eae 4" contract fer Mexican migrant labor 

: 'legalizes piece rate basis of pay- 

Residents of Jorulemon Street,!ment. The enly guarantee of 

a genteel thoroughfare in once ele- Wes that this writer could find 


. - in the contract was that the work- 
gant Brooklyn Heights, have com- ee pein Satyr 
plained to city officials that Ne. ees shane ae Se ay 


‘subsistence which is set at $1.75 


‘time an IRT subway train passes|21 cents an hour. The highest fig- 


aon cae Ge | was $2 a day starting wage which 
an airshaft in the shell of the four-|‘S 25 cents an hour. 
It’s. hard to believe that state 


‘ure I saw in this contract for wages” 


story of that memorable day.'ago when Brooklyn Heights’ old 
guard objected to a less moe 
People on East n 


structure. ero ps: a 
° e breathing quietly through its neat- 
Side Win Victory 
DETROIT. — Two victories were 


ly painted shutters ever since, but 
‘lately there’s been a telltale aroma. 

won by East Siders of Detroit when! gam 7 

an area of Waterwork Park was re- 


opened as a play aréa and the City | , 
Council under citizens pressure 
ordered opening of the City Hall 
press room to the staff of the East! 
Side Shopper, well known com- 
munity paper. | 
The Waterworks Park re-opening > 
came ‘on: the action’ of Councilman 


fede f 44g 


pede thaw (OE EESLI 
ATE ie POW 


ory brownstone mansion 50 years 
tory © , officials are unaware of the de- 


ible 


nothing, And it is also im 
e state 


‘to believe that Michigan 


the country can tolerate slave la- 
bor in its very midst. 


Say Bohlen Will Be 


agreement on the 


; of Charles E. Bohlen as 


plorable conditions and can do 


} 


with the largest jabor unions in 
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All Labor Target in 
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DETROIT. — Running through, 
programs on UAW convention dele- 
gate slate cards, picked at random, 
one find.’ a urgent cry from the 
membership for resistance to em- 
ployers attacks on working condi- 
tions in the shops and for wage 
increases. 

At Fleetwood where a strike 
looks like it will occur, one slate 
demands that auto workers’ wages 
shall be raised back to first place 
in American industry, instead of 
sixth place. The program of GM 
Fleetwood “United Action Slate” 
savs the auto corporation profits 
are still highest in industry there- 
fore auto workers’ wagees have to 


ht-Back Policy Sought : 
From Coming UAW Parley 


mand in 1958. 

DeSoto rank and fife ticket says, 
‘speak up loud and strong at the 
convention against speedup, vote 
against dues increase, press for a 
shorter work week without speedup 
in order to — more members 


{and spend all the time of the con- 


vention floor taking care of the in- 
terests of the members. 

Chrysler Local-7 wants the inter- 
national officers to call an imme- 
diate conference of Chrysler, GM, 
Ford, leadership to set up a policy 
to eliminate a competitive produc- 
tion race between UAW members. 


Plymouth Local 51; always one 
of the most advanced in issues, has 


go up. Other slates of workers say 
that in the Big Three and most 
other parts of the UAW workers 
have gotten only nine cents an hour 
raise since January 1956. 

. 

ANOTHER demand is curbs on 
speedup, on an industry wide basis, 
by all locals at the one time. Work- 
ers say employers easily can beat a 
single Jocal union on a speedup 


fight. Some Jocals are proposing a 


national committee be set up by 
the convention on production stand- 
ards, 


Practically all rank and file tic-' 


kets in most Detroit and upstate 
Michigan UAW locals call for the 
30-hour week with-40 hours pay, 
voluntary retirement of workers 
with full pension benefits after 25 
years service or at 60 years of age. 
They also call for all strike benetits 
to be paid on the basis of “right” 
and not of “need.” Need, meaning 
you are screened to see if you need 
it in event of a strike, right, mean- 
ing you get strike benefits auto- 
matically. 


On this later issue of demanding: 


strike benefits on the basis of right, 
Carl Stellato, president of Ford Lo- 
cal 600 has long been the main ex- 
ponent of this. 

He favors the coming 16th inter- 
national UAW convention in At- 


lantic City, Aprii 7-13 going on rec- | 


ord for a $100 million dollar strike 


fund, 


Many tickets in local union elec- 
tion which have beaten Administra- 
tion stalwarts carriéd a stand of op- 
posing a 50 cents a month dues in- 
crease by the international officers 
to. be used for administrative pur- 
poses. Some slates call for any dues 
increase to be submitted to a ref- 
erendum vote. 


At the Ford Lincoln plant one of 
the top demands of the rank and 
file slate is “eliminate speedup and 
arbitrary . work standards.” — At 
Dodge the program of the same 
group calls for no speedup, oppo- 
sition to farming out jobs, refer- 
endum on vote on all major issues, 
no discrimination in hiring and 
make 30-40 the number one de- 


AND YOU THINK 


DETROIT. — Don’t tell me times 
arent getting tough. Sure 170,000 
Michiganders are out of work due 
to “balancing of the inventories” in 
auto. But I jot news for you of just 
how tough times are getting here. 

With tears streaming down her 
face last week, Mrs. Horace E. 
Dodge closed the door of the $6 
million “Playa Riente” where the 
Dodge family had _ entertained 
guests at Palm Beach every winter 
for the last 32. 

It was a touching scene as Mrs. 
Dodge drove away in her limous- 
ine (for which she reportedly paid 
. $117,000 for at a charity auction 
antl ,it's not true it’s: @ Gadillac or 
~ Continental). - | 


a part of its program of candidates 
on the “Blue Slate” that wants the 
‘union to reaffirm its position oppos- 
ing the Smith Act, Taft-Hartley, 
Brownell-Butler, Walter-McCarran. 
They also propose peace and trade 
by selling to all nations. 

The rank and file slaters are win- 
ning delegates’ posts. 


UAW Local 600 


Drafts Resolutions 

DEARBORN.—The 46,000 mem- 
ber Ford Local 600, UAW, has 
drafted and will present 15 resolu- 
tions to the coming UAW conven- 
tion, among which are: for a Farm- 
‘Labor Liberal Party, repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley and Smith Acts and 
the Walter-McCarran 


repeal of 


‘Law. 

Others are: Writing FEPC into 
‘contracts, for election of interna- 
‘tional officer by referendum vote 
of rank and file, for pensioners im- 
proved Social Security benfits and 
relief on taxes, improved insurance, 
medical, hospitalization benefits, 


for a national paid holiday for elec-| 


tion day, weekend and holiday pay 
on so-called 6 and 7-day continuous 
operations, increase GAW and: win 
30-40. eliminate outside contractors, 
‘for 35 sick leave days for foundry 
workers, higher pensions. 


Autos Reach Scrap 
Heap In 13 Years 


COLUMBUS, O.-— Your 
auto of today will wind up on the 
scrap heap in 13 years, according 
to the Batelle Memorial Institute 
here. 

Batelle has completed a study 
into U.S. scrap iron and steel and 
reports that this country is in no 
danger of running out of the vital 
scrap metal. In fact the reservoir is 
around 543 million tons. 

The life expectancy table com- 
piled by the researchers estimates 
that refrigerators are junked after 
12 years, washing machines and 
ironers in five, cooking and space- 
heating stoves in about 15. 


new) | | 
'groes are being kept out of Her- 


iman Gardens housing project by 
‘housing brass Durban and Hurley, 


‘ants are on the waiting list and 


Foes of Negro 
Rights in City 
High Places 


DETROIT.—It’s time the elec-| 
toral coalition led by labor called 
on members of the Detroit Com- 
mon Council to lift the nightshirt 
off proponents of segregation work- 
ing for the city. And the way to do 


that is for a public hearing. 

Such a hearing in our opinion 
would be told how the Detroit 
Water Department had separate fa- 
cilities for whites and Negroes. And 
how William R. Ragland, 1997 W. 
Grand Boulevard, who exposed that 
was fired. The alibi is that he was 
discharged because of “excessive 
absences.” 


Ragland took -his grievance to 
the new Michigan Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission who in 
turn went to Circuit Court to get a 
subpena in order to get to the rec- 
ords of the Water Board. The FEPC 
investigators had previously asked 
Water Board personnel brass Ger- 
ald: Remus and Edward Rasinen 
to let them look at employment 
records of other Water Board em- 
ployees to see how they compared 


with Ragland’s. The city brass re- 
fused and the FEPC went to. court, 
got a subpena to get the records. 


Now the city brass hats have ap- 


gan State Supreme Ccurt and say 
they will take it to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. | 

Here is a group of city officials, 


appointed by the Detroit Common 
Council arrogantly defying a State 
FEPC body. It shows the entrench- 
ment of segregation and anti-Negro 


attitudes among city department) 


heads; also they feel they are pro- 
tected by. Mayor Cobo and coun- 
cil members. 


* 


ANOTHER example, is how Ne- 


two more of Cobo’s boys. There 
exists 187 vacancies in Detroit 
Housing projects yet 1,870 appli- 


most of them are Negroes. 


Hurley an employee of the De- 
troit Housing Commission who likes 
to be known as a “do-gooder’” after 
working hours, admitted to news- 
men that “problems of racial inte- 
gration” are one of the “reasons” 


} 


| 


why Negroes aren’t getting into the 
187. vacancies. 


DETROIT. — Reaction of one 
top CIO leader here who didn't 
want his name. used in discussing 
the “Hoffa Case” was that the 
Teamsters leader was framed when 
he walked into a\government set 
trap. He said this was reminiscent 
of the- Pinkerton strikebreaking 
agency tactics. 

This CIO leader active for over 
30 years felt that the use by a U. S. 
Senate Committee on legal entrap- 
ments, opens wide a pathway for 
anti-labor forces to drive and smash 
smash unions. 

He said if they entrapped Hoffa 
then it means that the government 
has gone into the dirty business. of 
framing labor leaders, reminscent 
of Smith Act trials in order to put 
over the National Association of 
Manufacturers anti-labor program 


adopted last December. Labor, he 


said, has to move now to prepare 


for the biggest wave of anti-labor 


legislation its ever had to fight. 
Right to scab laws, laws to let the 
government seize books and rec- 
ords under the guise of investigat- 
ing racketeering, laws to halt PAC 
work, is what certain anti-labor 
forces in government will push for 
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again the open admission by U. S. 
Senators and employees of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rackets that they 
gave the documents to the framer 
‘John Cye Cheasty to entrap Hoffa. 

And you read how the FBI was 
watching, though it’s not explamed 
how and with what equipment, 
Cheasty handled over the entrap- 
ping documents. | 

Never was such assiduous activity 
displayed in nabbing murderers of 
Negro citizens in the South, or in 
tracking down and trapping leaders 
of the White Citizens Councils and 
their bomb throwing, dynamite 
tossing activities. 

Of particular interest to labor 
forces here is the midnight arrest 
of Hoffa's secretary Mrs. Dorothy 
Debrescu and the participating by 
the District Attorney Fred Kaess 
and a judge in a strictly headline 


‘piece of business where the secre- 


tary was arraigned at 1 a.m. in the 
morning and then later ordered to 
Washington before a Federal Grand 
Jury. Why she was arrested, was 
not revealed. But it made lurid 
headlines for the anti-labor press 
here which is pouring out all its 
anti-labor bias against Hoffa, the 


since the. Hoffa frameup. 


In all the gallons of ink spilled 


across newspaper pages on the 
“Hoffa _Case™ you find again and 
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LINDEN, N. J. 


Three men were killed and 7 in- 
jured Thursday when an explosion 
destroyed a three-story building at 
the Merck & Co. pharmaceutical) 
plant, . 

The victims were identified ten-| 
taively as Walter Green of Rahway, | 
and Edward Mnich and Edward 
Sendrowsk iof Linden. All were in- 
side.the plant when ihe blast oc- 
curred in a 500-gallon still. ‘| 

A company spokesman said the 
blast appeared to. have been caus-' 


| killed instantly when the 
|in the area at the base of the steel 


Teamsters Union and labor in gen- 
eral in order to create the atmos- 
phere to put legislative shackles on 
America’s union movement. 


3 WORKERS KILLED IN BLAST 


ed by an “unexplained chemical 
reaction.” 


The three blast victims were 
trapped 


still. The explosion spewed metal 
fragments like shrapnel over the 
area. 


Green was a supervisor, while 
Minch and Sendrowski were work- 
men on the night crew in the proc- 
essing building. 

The company’s buildings are 
spread over an area that takes in 
parts of Linden 


SUBS, renewals and new 
ones are rolling in now at the 


rate of about 12 to 16 a week: 


with reports also that bundle 
sales are climbing. 


This is always good news in a 
circulation drive. We have turned 
in now a little over 62 renewals 
and 33 Daily Worker subs. We 
urge that those press builders who 
have the renewals should hustle 
out and see the readers whose subs, 
are expiring. ; | 

Get ready all you press’ build- 
ers on the West Side for a Sunday, 
morning “breakfast” and from 
there to go out and see subscrib- 
ers whose subs are running out. 


The tools you need for being 
part of the Michigan drive to get 
300 subs is, some names, several 
blanks, some copies of the current’ 
Michigan Worler and youre sure. 
to come back with new and old) 
readers for the Worker—how about| 
trying it? 


Mich.--62 M.W. Subs 33 D.W. 


pealed the subpena to the Michi-! 


Bundle Sales Rising. Lets go 


--- 
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| Moonlight silvered tle magnifi- 
cient shack ($6 wmillion- dollars 
worth) built beside the Atlantic. 
Light still twinkled from the shack’s 
tall windows and somewhere its re- 
ported a mocking bird sang. 


‘at the millionaire Everglades club 
who knows what Mrs. Dodge was 
thinking as the “Playa Riente” slip- 
ped away in the. darkness like a 
mighty .ocean liner with its lights 
sinking into the sea. 

Was she thinking of the 10,000 
Dodge workers at the Joe Campau 
plant in smoky, dirty, Hamtramck, 
Michigan, whe have lost their jobs 


in the: last two years, due to auto- 


mation and speedup. Was she thiuk- 


As she headed for her.maisonette: 


ing about the Negro workers, first. 


fired, last hired, whose unemploy-. 
‘ment compensation has long since: 


been exhausted and who live most- 
ly in shacks in the Negro ghetto. 
Or the effects these layoffs have 
on Hamtramck where the city can’t 
meet its weekly payroll 


YES, these are poignant days for 
the widow of the Detroit motor 
—— but she stood up under it 

Il as she greeted her guests, her 
pearls and diamonds glittering in 
the lights. 

“Playa Riente” wasn’t just having 
its lights put out, without “one for 
the road.” Over 1,000’ of 'Palni' 


ken or lobster salad, creamed mac- 


Beach's “iiuesi” were there to “bury 


the body” with a party. We heard 
it wasn’t anything out of the ordi- 
nary, just a usual type of Dodge 
party with the “fixings” something 
like this. 

Through main floor rooms special 
cathedral tapers burned in Spanish 
torchieres. The familiar swan, 
carved of ice, was filled with 20 
pounds of Russian caviar. Cham- 
pagne was gurgling out of a hun- 
dred bottles. 

At the buffet in the medieval 
dining hall, guests chose from roast 
turkey, baked ham, shrimp, chic- 


aroni with esan, Boston baked 
beans, relishes, miniature croissants 
and cocktail rye bread. For dessert 


THINGS ARE TOUGH WITH YOU? } 


there were enormous six-layer 
cocoa-nut cakes, glace Neopolitan 
and demitasse. 

We understand from a drummer 
that “Auld Lang Syne” was barred 
but the musicians serenaded Mrs. 
Dodge with “Young at Heart.” 

The first day of the auction the 
pipeline reports the take on knick- 
nacks was $25,000. 

Do you still think times are tough 
for you? Just think of how the glit 
ter of the Dodge $6 million dol- 
lar villa faded in the night for Mrs. 
Dodge as she looked through the 
rear window of her $117,000 
limousine a couple of weeks ago at 


Palm Beach, . | 
BILLY ALLAN. 
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Pledges pi Fem by W, 
59 Subs 


WASHINGTON.— It will be a long time before C. D. Jackson, publisher of Time 
magazine, and the White House forget the speech which Jackson made in Toronto, The 
‘Middle East states—Egypt in the first place—will not soon forget Jackson's revelation that 


sans > 
By A. B. MAGIL 


Howard Smith, the Next 
“Rights” Hurdle Page 2 

Newark, N.J., has jumped the 
gun in the circulation and fund 
drive of The Worker and Daily 
Worker. 

Last week your editor jour- 
neyed across the river to talk to 
a small group of readers and 
friends about our plans and 


hopes in regard to contents as 


well as subs and finances. We 
told them we were launching a 
crucial drive April 1 for. $100,- 
000 in. contributions plus 9,000 
Worker subs and 2,300 for the 
Daily Worker. 

Those who arranged the 
meeting had expected about 20 
people. Actually 27 came—ten 
women and 17 men. Among 
them they pledged to get 59 
subs, renewals as well as new 
ones. In addition, one woman 
chipped in with $10 arid another 
pledged $100. 

Virtually everyone present 
agreed to be part of a nation- 
wide Committee of One Thou- 
sand volunteers to help put over 
our combined campaign. 

Not the least important part 
of the evening was the discus- 
sion of the papers contents. 
Some had criticism. “Getting 
subs,” one person said, “is. usu- 
ally part of community or shop 
campaigns around issues. The 
paper ought to publish more 
writeups of what's happening in 
the shops and neighborhoods.” 

Another person thought that 
the need for material on social- 
ism could more readily be met 
if the paper asked its readers 
what questions they have on that 
subject. 

A third person said the paper 
ought- first be improved before 
the question of funds is tackled. 

Well, we of The Worker staff 
feel (and some readers tell us) 
that we have been improving 
the paper in recent weeks, 
though there’s much more to be 
done. What do you think? 

At any rate, as one worker 
at the meeting put it: “Whatever 


(Continued on Page » 13) 


SUICIDE 


REP. PORTER LIFTS CURTAIN 


ON THE 


TRUJILLO REGIME 


—See page 5 


the present crisis in the Mid- 
east is the result of provacative 
steps deliberately planned by 
John Foster Dulles. 

Nor will Britain and France 
forget it, for it was here that 
Dulles initiated the sequence 
which led to their disastrous in- 
vasion of the Suez Canal zone. 

Six davs after Toronto, on 
last’ Monday, with the scene 
shifted to Washington, Jackson 
declared he had been misquoted. 
He told a Senate subcommittee 
on the Mideast that he had been 
misquoted by a ‘loronto news- 
man 

His denial was, however, 
pricked almost immediately in 
Toronto by other newsmen who 
emphasized that bis speech had 
been reported accurately. 

Jackson, editorial vice presi- 
dent of Time Inc., was a special 
assistant to President ~ Thal eases: 
on the cold-war psychological 
front in 1953 and_1954. Duriig 
World War If he was deputy 
chief of psychological warfare in 
North Africa, Italy and Europe. 
He has also been a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the UN. 

The Toronto Advertising and 
Sales Club officials thought they 
had hooked qutie a fish when 
Jackson agreed to speak to their 
luncheon. He addressed them 
on March 12. 

* 

HE TOLD the club, in the 
words of Ed A. Ingraham, the 
Toronto Globe and Mail reporter 
covering the meeting, that “U. S. 
policy for dealing with Commu- 
nist expansion deliberately touch- 
ed off the Middle East crisis.” 

(The Worker has turned to the 
report of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail for what Jackson said, be- 
cause it was not able to obtain 
from Mr. Jackson a transcript of 
his speech. A phone call to his 
office from the Worker on March 
14, elicited the statement that 
Jackson had ‘made his speech 
from notes, and that there was 
no transcript. The Globe and 
Mail Report of his speech has 
bee n confirmed by other Cana- 


— 
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Ine STUDENTS AND THE FEARFUL 5 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“THREE YEARS AGO”, the 
man from the Civil tities 
Union said looking down at the 
overflow audience of Columbia 
students, “They called you the 
silent generation. I hope this 
meeting means that is all over!” 

This meeting was an academic 
freedom rally arranged by Co- 
lumbia’s Eugene V. Debs So- 
ciety to hear john Gates after the 
Worker editor-in-chief had been 
barred from speaking at the five 
city colleges. Three hundred 
were sitting and standing in 
Harkness .Theater and others 
were clamoring in vain for ad- 
mission. 

The day before over 800 Co- 
lumbia students had _ heard 
Gates in a debate hastily ar- 
ranged by the sa Dewey 
Society at the school’s largest 
auditorium. For Friday night 
the New York Civil Liberties 

Union had hired the ballroom at 
the Hotel Martinique for city 
college, students re, wee 
sion free, Gates gave the speech 


r; admis-. 


he would originally have given 
at Queens College for*Academic 
Freedom Week. 

The “fearful five’; as Gates, 
to student chuckles, character- 
ized the five prexies who barred 
him, had their answer. “While I 
disagree with John G ates’, said 
the Harkness meeting’s student 
chairman, “if his right to speak 
is taken away, the rights of all 
are endangered’. 

The meetings were free 
Swinging, free questioning give 
and take, in the best American 
tradition and no holds barred. 
Michael Harrington, chairman 
of the Young Socialist League, 
said student movements had de- 
clined under the impact of 
McCarthyism here, and “we 
must defend the rights of stu- 
dents in New York or Budapest, 
in Madrid or Moscow”. While 
he was a socialist, he held, he 
could still speak out in the. U. S., 
and Gates could still edit the 
Worker. 


Right, agreed the Communist 
Iencor to the rept students, and 


that’s to the good, but it’s also 
true that he spent four years in 
jail for his views, the governmen 
tried to put the Worker out of 


business with a phony tax harass-, 


ment, the FBI intimidates news- 
stands and advertisers, and he 
had his very day wired Attorney 
General Brownell protesting the 
molesting by the FBI of a staff 
member and readers en route to 
a Brooklyn meeting. These were 
facts most students seemed to 
have been unaware of. 

Unlike the five prexies, Gates 


said, he had “confidence in the 
students mature judgment, 


based on hearing all points of 
view . Speaking for the ACLU, 
Sheldon Ackley said that while 
he disagreed wih Gates, he wel- 
comed “the chance to ask him 

uestions that occur to me. I 

think you can embarrass him 
with some questions and I hope 
you do, but your right to hear 
him must be unquestioned.” 

So for two days over 1,150 


Columbia students; {as onnosed - 


to the 350 who would have 


lights, 
cut through the pretty CCNY 


heard him originally at Queens 
College, heard Gates and plied 
him with questions. 
or friendly, they listened politely, 
intently. The right to hear had 
won a round. | 

BEFORE THESE meetings, 
trying get a sense of how the 
students really felt about the 


ban, this reporter spent a morn- 


ing visiting the student news- 
papers at City College and ©o- 
lumbia, and wound up the day 
watching Norman Thomas ef 
dress a jam- eked meoting at 
Queens Colle 

We got our first student re- 
action on the campus with traffic 
where Convent Avenue 


buildings. Asking for directions 
to the student newspapers, and 
making known our purpose, we 
were told by a group of three 
students that everybody felt the 
ban on Gates’ appearance by the 
five city college presidents was 
“ridiculous.” 

“All they make me think,” said 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Untriendly 


. $exiousness : 


dian newsmen who were present 
at the meeting.) = 

Jackson let the Toronto ad- 
verlisers in on the background 
of the present crisis. 

He told them that the shift in 


| emphasis in Soviet foreign policy 
\to\economic questions had dealt 
‘a blow to U. S. policy. 


“Russia’s shift in its war pol- 
icv to an economic offensive set 
up a climate of blackmail which 
the West found difficult to com- 
bat,” he was speuee as saying. 


THE GLOBE AND MAIL 
reporter then related the follow- 
ing: 

“The U. S., he (Jackson) said 
had looked for a favorable posi- 
tion for a showdown and had 
planned its policy on the basis 
of three special conditions: the 
area involved must be within the 
Communist orbit, a very large 
amount of money must be in- 
volved, and such an area must Le 
able to ‘get mad’ at the U.S. and 
be left to rely on Russian prom- 
ises. 

“All three demeine were tound 
in the position where the U. S. 
pledged to financially assist the 
construction of Egypt's Aswan 
high-level dam.” 

Jackson revealed, according to 
reporter Ingraham, that “he was 
present at a luncheon attended 
by Secretary of State Dulles im- 
mediately after he informed tke 
Egyptian ambassador to Wash- 
ington that the U. S. had with- 
drawn its oifer of $1,000,000,- 
QO0 in aid.” : 

This withdrawal was the first 
step in Dulles’ deliberate attempt 
to provoke a crisis in the Mid- — 
east. 

Dulles, according to Jackson, 
knew at that time that the pos- 
sible outcome might be the tak- 
ing over of administration of the 
Suez Canal by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, 

“In Dulles’ discussion of the 
move and its possible effects, 
‘the Suez was mentioned as one 
of the ways Nasser might reta- 
liate,’” said Jackson, according 
to the Globe and Mail. 

Jackson. expressed the belief 
that while “the Middle East is 
‘going through a_ tremendous 
crisis now ... we can come out 
of it in a big way. ” 

* 


THAT WAS BEFORE the 
report of his speech hit the U.S. 
press on Wednesday, March 14. 
On that day President Eisen- 
hower, at his press conference, 
was asked about the Jackson 
snesch. The President described 
Jackson’ s revelations as “specula- 
tion.’ 

The following day Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, majority leader, 
told the Senate that he was 
“most disturbed” by the press 
reports of the Jackson speech. 

Jackson had declared, Johnson 
said, that the “U. S. delil rately 
precipitated this whole crisis” in 
the Middle East. Answering the 
President’s dismissal of the issue 
as Jackson's “speculation,” a 
son said, “this is speculation by 
an informed expert who _ has 
served the present administration ~ 
in precisely this particular field. 

SEN. HUMPHREY, Minne- 
sota Democrat, emphasized the 
of Jackson’s revela- 


aeeere on Page 12) 
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McCarthy, Wall St. See 
_ Eye-to-Eye on Labor Curb 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SEN. JOE McCARTHY, who has been a silent member of the racket investigat- 
ing committee, last Sunday said he will ask for a shift of the probe to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, while the Wall Street Journal reported joyously that shackles on unions 


under the anti-trust laws and 
new curbs labor on political ac- 
tion, are in the offing as a re- 
sult of the hearings. 

The Wall Street Journal 
(March 15) in its main story 
looked forward to the prospect 
that the powerful International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters would 
be seriously hurt by the probe 
and indictment of its major offi- 
cers. 


Two days later, McCarthy in 


a speech in Milwaukee began to 
beat the drums for a switch of 
attention toward the countrys 
largest and mest powerful in- 
d-strial union. “What we have 
uscovered in our investigation of 
the Teamsters Union,” he said, 
_ “will smell like high grade per- 
fume in comparison with what 
we will find in the Reuther union 
—nd that’s not just a wild com- 
parison.” 
. 

THERE IS A strong. suspi- 
m McCarthy is seeking to re- 
in his past position of top 
adliner by serving the current 
ve of the union-busters, con- 
ntrated agaisnt the UAW, to 
oplain a ban on industry-wide 
bergaining and on union polliti- 
col action. The Wisconsin Sen- 
a‘or broke his silence shortly 
a‘ier the Supreme Court rein- 
staced the case against the UAW 
b:sed on charges of Talt-Hartley 
v-o!ation by support of Senator 
McNamara in 1954 over the 
unions TV programs. 

President Walter Reuther of 
the UAW said McCarthy has 
“become the world-wide symbol 
of immorality” and declared the 
union has nothing to hide. 

_“Many congressmen are being 
roused into a mood what may 
bring new legislative curbs on 
union activity,’ said the Wall 
Street Journal. ) 

“Already renewed talk of put- 
ting labor unions under the anti- 
trust laws is drifting around cap- 
itol Hill... . It's clear from 
questioning by committee mem- 
bers Goldwater and McClcHan 
that some attempt also will be 
made to curb uniens’ political 
spending activities.” 

A member of the Senate’s 


Crs 
g2 
] 
G: 
gl 


committee is quoted as saying: by James Dolsen elsewhere in closure of his personal papers. 


“4 iary Subcommittee on Constitu- 


tas Hearings closed in the Senate sub-' 


“You ain’t seen nothing yet.” 
The business paper seems espe- 
cially happy that the~- probe, 
scheduled to run a year, will 
now be extended. Committee 
Counsel Robert Kennedy told 
the paper he has so far received 
1,000 = individual complaints 
from unions against their leaders 
with “tips” for racketeering 
probes. 
* 

THE investigation has, un- 
doubtedly, encouraged the rank 
and file in some unions to seek 
its help against an entrenched 
bureaucracy. The picture is a 
maze of confusion and contra- 
dictions inside much of labor. 
While it is becoming increasing- 
ly apparent the racket probe is 
being used to condition the air 
for some far-reaching anti-labor 
legislation, in many spots the 
rank and file seeks to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to loosen 
the grip of local bureaucracies. 

The Republicans, who never 
did get any advantage out of 
political action by labor, are 
making hay meanwhile, trying 
file sentiments by pressing for 
to exploit such honest rank and 
legislation banning labor _politi- 
call action embodied in a big 
bouquet of proposals to “democ- 
ratize” unions. In a number of 
states such bills are compan- 
ions to “right tq work”. laws. 

The extent to which this game 
of cenfusion ruris is illustrated 
in Pennsylvania. Assemblyman 
Willard G. Agnew, Pittsburgh 
Republican, is co-sponsor of a 
package of bills designed to 
“define the civil rights of mem- 
bers of labor organizations and 
to proteet such rights.” Aside 
from the repulsive and danger- 
ous idea that the government 
should set the rules under which 
a2 union operates, among the long 
list of “democratization” mea- 
sures which in themselves seem 
innecent is one that reads: 

“Prohibiting direct or indirect 
use of union funds, fees, dues 
or assessments for contrtbuting 
for political campaigns or for the 
political education of union 
members.” 


(For further details see story 


Once the bill reaches the floor of 


Sage is overwhelming. 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
“A GOOD BILL,” for the pro- 


tection of civil rights, as Rep. will have to fight every parliamen- 


‘Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) calls it, 
has now been reported from the 
House Judiciary Committee. The 
bill, saved from a series of amend- 
ments aimed at rendering it ineffec- 


tive, now goes to the House Rules 
Committee where, it is hoped, it; 


will be acted upon favorably be- 
fore April 19. This is Good Friday, 
the beginning of the Easter recess. 

It is to be expected that Rep. 
Howard W. Smith (D-Va), chair- 
man of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, will initiate or aid every effort 
to smother the bill in committee. 
But it is possible in the House to 
overcome the Smith and _ other 
Dixiecrat opposition by calling the 
bill to the floor with a petition 
signed by 218 Representatives. 


the House, the chance for its pas-. 

The Senate counterpart of the 
House bill faces stiffer hurdles. As 
this was written the Senate Judic- 


tional Rights was meeting to report 
the bill to the full committee. 


McCARTHY 


this issue.) 
* 

IRONICALLY, Agnew’s boast 
is that he has consulted Don- 
ald Rarick, the rank and file 
candidate of the United Steel- 
workers for president, who drew 
more than’ 35 percent of the 
vote, and his attorney, James A. 
Ashton, and obtained their ap- 
proval of the measures. Rarick 
campaigned against a dues raise 
from $3 to $5 and against bu- 
reaucratic rule in the union. 


The specific provisions in the 
bills for demecratic procedures 
on dues raises and other ques- 
tions are apparently the chief 
attraction to Rarick. But he ov- 
erlooks the thorns inside the 
bouquet, assuming, of course, 
Agnew tells the truth. 

It is signifieant, nevertheless, 
that the Republicans are cogni- 
zant of the tremendous vote 
rolled up by the anti-machine 
candidate in the steel] union and 
they scheme to win some of it. 
Rarick had also given the “riglit- 
to-work’ advecates some encour- 
agement during his campaign 
by frequent talk of unionism 
that is “voluntary” — meaning 
without the union shop. ; 

The McClellan Committee, 
meanwhile, is preparing for an- 
other “big week” with possible 
duels with Dave Beck over dis- 


A SEARING TALE of tor 
colonial troops in Algeria has 


cuted for telling the story. 


Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber is 
being. prosecuted in Paris. The 
charge against him is that his 
articles in the weekly magazine 
which he edits, L’Express, under- 
mined Army morale. 


Servan-Schreiber was called up 
on July 16 last year. He served 
eight months in Algeria. Because 
of the series entitled “Lieutenant 
in Algeria”, his magazine faces the 
same kind of crackdown: as _ has 
been used against the Communist 
daily !Humanite, also for exposing 
the colonial terror in Algeria. 
Numerous issues of lHumanite 
‘have been confiscated for printing 
‘articles critical of the war in Al- 
| geria. Servan-Schreiber is. a_ vet- 
‘eran of the French resistance and 
‘a supporter’ of former Radical 
Socialist Premier Mendes—France. 
| * 
SERVAN-SCHREIBER described 


‘in one of his artieles how five un- 


had 


armed Moslem mine workers 


been killed -by a truck full of 


|\French soldiers. The excuse was 
that they had been guilty of shoot- 
‘mg an Arab in a village. But it 
‘turned out that the Arab had been 


‘shot by French troops. 


These tortures are also exposed 
in a book just published by 
'Pierre-Henri Simon, a _ novelist, 
iwho was once a prisoner of a 
‘German concentration camp. Simon 
| recalls that when he was released 
from imprisonment in 1945 he 
‘found that many Germans said 
‘they were not aware of the Nazi 
atrocities. Now, Simon continues, 
'there are Frenchmen who say 
‘they don’t have knowledge of the 
atrocities in Algeria. But the 
‘French people will have to bear 


| Then he cites 
| 


Exposes French Army 
Tortures in Algeria 


ture and murder by the French 
been told by a journalist who 


served with the army in Algeria. He is now being prose- 


lof villages, and torture in the 


| ss of prisoners.” Citing 
the denials of these charges by 
'the French Ministry of Defense, 
‘Callender points out that the 
|Ministry would hardly have had 
the time to make an investigation — 
of the extremely detailed charges. 
Servan-Schreiber 
who quotes an officer about the 
‘Ministry’s denials: 

“It is lies from top to bottom. 
The Government misleads - the 
country. The generlas and pre- 
fects lie to the Minister, the 
captains and mayors lie to the 
generals and prefects. If men in 
my regiment indulge in dirty 
work, they cover it up as be- 
tween pals, and if I hear of it, it 
is by accident.” 

* 


SERVAN-SCHREIBER in his © 
articles describes an incident where 
some Algerian guerillas had taken 
refuge in a house. A general in 
a helicopter took charge and or- 
dered artillery fire on the entire 
village, taking toll of its men, - 
‘women and children. Servan- | 
‘Schreiber says many French off- . 
‘cers are sickened by this type of 
‘warfare and he quotes one as say- 
ing: 

“In pillage, assassination and 
‘collective torture we yield nothing 
'to the adversary.” 

Official estimates of the number 
of Algerians killed in the French 
‘colonial war range up to 40,000. 
‘There are now about 500,000 
French troops at war in Algeria. 


’ 


| 


| 


> 


the same guilt of the present atroci-| 
ties as they once charged against 


the German, he points out. 
| 


* 


| A REPORT FROM Paris in the 


N. Y. Times on March 14 by Harold 
Callender says: : 

| “Accumulating reports published 
here have told of the employment 
in Algeria of methods of extorting 


tarian countries.” 


Mareh 17 Times reports that an 
increasing number of articles, 
ihooks, etc. charge “French-soldiers 
with the indiserimimate shooting 
of Arabs, both armed and un- 
armed, the unnecessary destruction 


' 
} 


Pig P| § 
confessions long familiar in totali-} j 
| 


A cable by Callender in the! } 


eee eee -_ 


|Miss) is considered “Mr. Segrega- 
tion,” supporters of the measure 


tary trick in the Dixiecrat bag. 
Eastland is pledged to defeat civil 
rights legislation by every means— 
from refusing to schedule bills for 
consideration to omitting meetings 
of the committee over long 
stretches of ‘time. 

Last year substantially the same 
bill now under consideration died 
in Eastland’s committee after he 
had maneuvered a. “trade” with 
Republican committee members in 
which they agreed to‘ Eastland’s 
smothering civil rights in exchange 
for confirming the nomination of 
Supreme Court Justice John M. 
‘Harlan. Eastland has no such bar- 
gaining point. this-year, but his 
power as chairman of 
Committee is almost dictatorial. 

As reported out by the House 
‘Judiciary Committee, the Adminis- 
tration bill would provide: — 

_ © Establishment of a six-member 
civil rights commission to. investi- 
gate civil rights violations and all 
ithe methods: used to deprive Ne- 
groes and other minorities: of their 
constitutional rights. Southern Rep- 


' 


committee March 5. 


Once before the: full Senate Jus 


ceeded in getting the phrase “un- 
warranted economic preéssute”, as 


diciary “Committee,’ whose: ‘chair- 
man Sen. James O. Eastland (D- 


the Judiciary 
-|tions for Federal offices. {All efforts 


resentatives in the committee suc-’ 


, 


HOWARD SMITH IS THE NEXT RIGHTS HURDLE 


the bill. 

® Creation of a Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Justice Department to 
handle all cases arising from viola- 
i tions of present federal laws and 
of the proyisions of the present bill. 
The new division would be headed 
by.an Assistant Attorney General. 

¢ Empower the Federal Cov- 
ernment to sue in its own name to 
prevent civil rights violations, 
without necessarily having a com- 
plainant and without having to re- 
‘sort to the laborious process _ of 
Teer vier state remedies” before 
‘seeking relief in federal courts. 

® Empower the U.S. Attorney 
‘General to bring contempt of court 
proceedings against private citizens 
or public agencies to protect the 
‘right to,vote against coercion and 
interference in primaries and élec- 


to defeat this provision by amend- 
ments making jury trials mandatory 
in such procedures were rejected in 
the House Judiciary Committee.) : 

This Republican-sponsored mea- 
sure is the first in a long time to, 
get the united support of civil 
rights, labor. and li 
groups. | 

It is generally conceded that 
there is this year a better chance of 
getting the bill through both houses 


; 


one of.fhe methods used to deprivelof Gongress’ than! therehas beén in 
citizens of civil rights, stricken from’ past years for other bills. However, 


aA 


po 
beral political, 


there is still the job «® getting the 
bill through the Senate Judiciary 
Committee before the Easter recess. 
If Eastland can stall action on it 
‘beyond that date, filibustering 
Senators can take advantage of 
pressure to consider the backlog of 
balls on other issues that will have 
been built up. Added. to that is 
the pressure for adjournment that 
begins to be felt after Easter. 

One reason many Congressional 
liberals would like ¢o get the bill 
through this year, it is known, is 
to get around an anti-discrimina- 


_jtion amendment to the school con- 


‘struction bill. It is felt by pro-civil 
rights Congressmen that Rep. Adm. 
C. Powell (NY) will desist from in- 
'troducing an amendment to school 


| aid bill to withhold federal aid from 


states whose schools are still seg- 
regated if a meaningful civil rights 
‘bill has been passed first. This has 
been hinted at by some Congress- 
men during hearings on civil rights 
measure. | 
But while liberals in Congress 
feel this way, it should be poi&ted 
out that this is not the point of 
view of James QO. Eastland. East- 
land is not only opposed to civil 
rights, but to federal aid to educa- 
tion, too. His knife will be sharp 
fox. dpoth: pieces of legislation. And 
her néw ‘stands <as «the: next. hurdle 
for the Senate civil rights bill. 


ILLINOIS 


Wins Gains in Standard Oil Pact! 


CHICAGO.—The 5,400 mem- 
bers of the Independent Petroleum 
Workers. of America, Local Il, 
chalked up a victory over the 
Standard Oil management at the 
Whiting, Ind. refinery when they 


won a 4 percent wage increase and 


other gains. 

The union membership which 
had previously voted to strike by a 
vote of 3,774 to 748, ratified the! 
agreement last week. The wage 
increase was retroactive to Feb. 1. 

In addition to the wage increase 
the new agreement provides that 


jcents. elared that the solution to the 


_— 
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'the union has the right to reopen 
the wage question next year, with| 
the right to strike if no satisfac- 
tory settlement is reached. The 
contract is of two years duration. 
Under the terms of the agreement, | 
all workers with more than 20 
years seniority are now given an 
annual vacation of four weeks with 
‘pay. 

Besides the general wage in- 
crease, firemen, helpers and work- 
‘ers in the mechanical gang re- 
‘ceived increases of from five to 12 


SPRINGFIELD, Iil.—Racist slan- 
der, being used to destroy the wel-| 
fare setup in IEinois, was sharply 


answered by Negro state legisla- 
tors and Chicago Negro aldermen 


this week. 


Labor Catches Brunt of 
Big Business Attack 


_| terrorism. 


Condemn Use of Racism in 


Drive to Cut Relief Rolls 


| 


Haw.” 


problem of large numbers of Ne-} on plantations and earned their: 
gro people on the relief rolls was ‘keep picking cotton. That’s all 
‘in “the enactment of a state FEPC they know how to do. We have no 


cotton fields in Chicago.” 
At the same time, they called 


* 
for the defeat of Senate Bill No. 
38, to raise the requirement for} ROSE has for many years been 


In a joint. statement, they de- ‘relief applicants from two years to under criticism here for his ruth- 


less relief-cutting policies. It was 


'Rose who originated the plan for 
‘forcing the needy to “work out” 
their relief. Under his orders, the 
policy of the Chicago Welfare De- 
partment has been to hunt up rela- 
tives of those on relief to make 
Davis, James Carter, Kenneth Wil- them shoulder the burden of aid. 


son, Charles Armstrong, Cecil Par-| The Negro legislators and alder- 
‘tee, Richard Harewood and the'men charged that Rose's recent 


three years residency in the state. 

This bill is @irected mainly) 
against Negroes coming to Iflinois. 
from the South. Many of them are, 
actually refugees from anti-Negro 


. 
A JOINT statement by State 
Sen. Fred J. Smith, Reps. Corneal 


_ CHICAGO. — Illinois is one of labor movement, he should also; ~ 
the states where, according to discuss the ethics of the leaders 
Business Week magazine, “strong’in the industry in which his union's 
right-to-work law lobbies are re-' members work. 
ported busy. | “In the steel industry, workers 

Although no such bill has yet got wage increases that would add 
been introduced in the TIllinois'$g9 million to the cost of steel, | 
Legislature big busines Is waiting but prices were raised $230 mil- | 


t Sins Chicago Negro aldermen public statements were “calculated 

criticized a officials. to create prejudice, hostility and 
Chicago Welfare Commissioner| discrimination” against the Negro 

Alvin E. Rose was charged with’ people. 

insulting to Negroes. Mayor Daley; They urged passage of Senate 

i'was told that Rose was “unfit for| Bill No. 129, providing for a Fair 

‘the position he holds.” . _Employment Practices Commission, 
In a recent statement attacking, and also House Bill No. 98, which 


Forum to Deat 
With Socialism 


CHICAGO.—An _ event without 


for a more “opportune” time. In 
Indiana, they used incidents grow- | 
ing out of several] bitter strikes 
to Jaunch the drive that has now) 


shackled the labor movement of | 


the Hoosier state. 
But many Illinois workers are 


already disturbed over 


that the current Senate investiga- 


tions of racketeering in the labor 
‘attack against labor. 


movement are being made the pre- 
text for a general anti-labor offen- 
sive. 

As one delegate to the Chicago 
Federation of Labor put it last 
week: “We know what to expect 
from anti-labor members of the 
Senate committee, who want a na- 
tional right-to-work law, to be even 
more stringent than the right-to- 


the fact’ 


lion. Doesn't this kind of gauge 
‘of consumers warrant a Senate in-' 
vesti gation?” 


precedent in Chicago for the past! * 
20 years will take place on March 


ists share the same speakers’ plat-! 
TRADE unionists here have!form. The topic of discussion will 
pointed out that while the head-'be “The Relationship of Socialism 
lines emphasize the disclosures of and Democracy.” 
corruption in the Teamsters Union, | The speakers are: Mulford Sib- 
employers and government agen- Jey, of the National Committee of 
cies are carrying on a many-sided the Socialist Party, Professor of Po-; 
litical Science at the University of: 
One of the fruits of this drive Minnesota and an Associate Editor 
was the victory of government of Liberation; Max Weiss, National | | 


prosecutors last week in getting Educational Director of the Com-' 


the U. S. Supreme to reverse a'munist Party for many years; Max 
lower ruling holding that the Shachtman, National ‘Chairman -of. 


‘United Auto Workers did not vio- , the Independent Socialist League. | 


late the law in carrying on politi-| The symposium will take place 
cal action in 1954 in behalf of in Mandel Hall of the University 


Michigan Democratic Senator Pat of Chicago on Wednesday, March’ 


work laws in their own states e McNamara. 


~ 

MORE trade unionists here see | 
the Senate probe mainly a smoke- 
-screen to hide soaring Big Business 
profits. It serves the employers 
efforts to head off any congres- | 
sional probe of profiteering which 
would show Big Busines, and not. 


Negro Woman Sues~ 


[27 at 8:00 p.m. ; | 


labor, as the source ‘of inflation. 
Some of the economic factors 
behind this probe were pointed 
out last week by Pete Hoban, presi- 
dent of the Milk Wagon Drivers 
Union. This affiliate of the Team- 
sters goes into negotiations next 
week on contracts which expire 
May l. 
While he 
who mishandle union funds, Ho- 
ban challenged the AFL-CIO vice- 


denounced officials | 


Steel Union Officals 


CHICAGO. — A Negro woman! appealed her case’all the way up 
leader in the steetworkers uniOn, to international president David J. : 


Mrs. Frankie Rasso, this week, McDonald. When she received no) 
pressed charges against union dis-| satisfaction, she filed a $500,000; 
trict director Joseph Germano and lawsuit against the union officials. | 
union representative Joseph La-| The case has reportedly stirred | 
Morte. up a tempest the South Side 
Mrs. 
former president of the steel local: workers union. 
at the Chicago Expansion Bolt Co.,} Mrs. Rasso was well known | 
1388 W. Concord, charged the throughout the union. When the: 


27 when Communists and Social- ™ 


Rasso, a machinist and and among mdgiers of the = 


president James Carey for his fail-' union leaders with “wilful, wanton late Phillip Murray was president | 


ure in a recent speech here to put 
the main place for corruption 
where it belongs. 

* 


THERE ‘has been a depression 
in the farm equipment industry,” 


and malicious conduct.” 'of the steelworkers, he singled Out 

She charged that LaMorte made Mrs. Rasso for special praise and 
“indecent advances” and had often -took pride in the fact that a Ne-| 
threatened to get her dismissed gro woman was able to become 
from her job unless she submitted' president of a steelworkers local. 
ito him. Mrs. Rasso was dismissed Pictures of Mrs. Rasso and Mur-| 
ray, taken ata union convention, 


where she 


said Hoban, “Thousands of work-' from the company, 
ers were laid off, yet prices of worked for nine years and where’ 


| 


farm equipment have gone up 8 she organized the union. LaMorte, 
percent. Why did not Mr. Carey has become administrator of the! week that false ch: arges of insuf-| 


call for a code of ethics for the local. 
National Association of Manufac- ; 
taurers? | 

“In electrical supplies and prod- and LaMorte, 
ucts, prices were increased 15 per- they had failed to protect her ri 


* 


; 


| if he had to go past the corner 


wvere widely printed in the press. | 


Mrs. Rasso pointed out this 


ficient production were 


made) 


against her as a basis for the dis-, 


IN a lawsuit naming Germano missal. “That's a ridiculous charge,” 
she declared that|she said, “production records show, 
_ ae that my rate was 50 percent above | 


cent, far beyond any wage increas-' and did not file a grievance when| the hourly pay rate and my bonus 


es in the industry. If Mr. Carey she was “summarily dismissed.” 


rate was consistently higher than | 


wants to talk about ethics in the She told this week how she had'any other woman in my section.” 


‘egroes .from the South, Rose/reduces for 65 to 60 the age re- 
said: “Where they come from, quirement for those receiving Old 
ost of them were taken care of Age Assistance. 


‘Street and to Park Manor some 


Youth Hammered 


To Death by Hate 


(Continued from Page 16) 


THE hatred’ that brought 
| anti-Negro violence to Peoria | 


white youth or their elders a 
: spirit of Christian brotherhood. 
* 

THE attitude of this community 
‘toward this crime is one of sharp 
‘condemnation of the police and of 
ithe parents. Many here struggle to 


years ago, has moved westward 
and in every direction. 


Bombing and burnings are a 


pattern that match the pattern 
of segregation. These are daily 
ececurrences as the swelling 


seeks fringe housing. 
Big realtors, bank and bust 


ness interests play a profitable 


game with this violence. And 


| 


| Englewood Negro conden | 


|And the 


‘heard is 


cope with their own children 
‘through strong discipline, hard 
work and early marriages. 


The police are denounced for 
allowing the gangs to operate. 
“solution” most often 
stricter sentences and 


punishment - for those caught in 


criminal acts. 


the big packinghouse companies 

are a source of the prejudice 

here in the Southwest Side, just 

as the steel companies produce 

it farther to the south and east. 
* 

THESE influences are part of 
what motivated a neighborhood |, 
gang that called themselves 
“The Rebels.” There are many 
such brutalized gangs here. 


One husky shop worker con- 


| Proposals for long-range build- 
ing community and job services 
se ‘yeuth do not satisfy these 
‘people who see so much terror 
‘and violence around them. 
' But there are also the liberal 
_ Lge crit voices, all too few 
that envision a communitv- 
wide drive to epen up sports aud 
recreational activities, that see on 
—— wn by the unions, by 
: t churc and communit 
fessed to us that he would think | groups in dealing in a positive cad 
twice befere venturing out on a with delinquency. 
Saturday night te get a paper | * 
FROM the confession of Joseph 
‘Schwartz, could be drawn a 
powerful lesson about the counter 
influences that could work against 
ti on > inflyeness in the candy store 


where “The Rebels” hang out. 


The gang has its code and no 
one wants the shame of being 
“chicken.” These are young- 


sters who are willing to mateh 
their wits with the police and 
the courts. 

The good influences on them 
are few. The parish may help , 
members of church families 
whose children get in trouble 


with the law. But the predomin- | 


ant Catholic church in this com- 
munity can hardly be described 


| as trying to instill among the 


ee 


How Democratic Club Can Be Voters Voi 


not clear whether the party mem-'full support of the regular party affiliation. 


(Continued from Page 16) 
is an important sounding board, a 
‘party town meeting’ and a busi- 
ness unit. During an election cam- 
paign, it becomes a highly efficient 
campaign committee as _ well. 
These basic units are the nerve: 
centers of the party, and their 


vitality largely determines the vi- 


tality of the prety. 
VOTER pasticipetion in many of 


the new-type party clubs in the: 
U.S. is based on a more clear- cut 


i 


concept of party membership, the | 
rights and duties. of ; party mem-' 


But - in a state like Illinois, it is’ 


bership includes (a) the occasional! organization in the primary cam- 


supporters, (b) the regular sup-' paign and amlost invariably win 
porters, (c) the registrants, (d) the. ithe primary. 
primary participants, (e) the party’ + 
workers, (f) the leaders. | : 

While ge numbers of voters’) AT the same time, the voter 
perform the duties of Democratic has to tie himself to the political: 
Party members in Chicago and Il-| party in order to vote in the pri- | 
linois, it is only the leaders who mary. He has to submit to a test 
have the rights, particularly the’ of membership under the Illinois 
right to nominate candidates. closed -primary law, a. test of past 

It may be argued that all those! and future allegiance of any other 
who participate in the primary are party for a period of 23 months, 
nominators. But that isn’t true in|}nor can he change parties for the 


| 


at 5Ist and Wolcott, the hangout 
: cee rrebeis.~ 

Schwartz related: “A guy said, 
‘What are we going to do?’ Some 

the guys said, ‘I don’t know.’ 
i'Some said, ‘Let's Mie out and get a 
‘Negro.’ 

“One guy said, ‘I need some 
money and another said, ‘E need a 
topcoat’ and I said, ‘I ain't got no 
shoes.’” It was shortly afterward 


ithat the gang took off, armed with 


succeeding, two years... , 


‘wrenches, beer bottles and ham- 
mers. 

The city was still recoiling from 
the Grimes murders, from the kill- 
ing of a surburban motel owner 
by.a teen-age gang. But even the 
threat of the electric chair did not 
‘deter the gang that ‘killed young 
Palmer. They had already been 
l\de-humanized by a society that 
lynches Negroes ssid drafts youths 
and exploits everyone, “respects” 
‘those who are — enough to 


with murder 


In Wisconsin, the voter 
in the primary is handed. the bal- 
lots of all parties and secretly, 
marks the one he wants, discards 
the others. 

In Hlinois, the voter net only: 
declares, his party affiliation in the 
primary but is required to an- 
nounce it openly “in a distinct tone 
of voice sufficiently loud to be 8% 2way 
heard by all persons in the poll- 


ing place” (IHinois election laws). What’ S On 


Most often, he then gets th- 
“Spring” with 


—— er > 


“opportunity” to help nominate 
candidate whom he didn’t choos<, 


a situation where a small slatemak- 
ing committee names the “regular” 
party candidates who then get the 


fin’ Minnesota, no voter in a pri- 
mary is required to state his party 


a a Sa Pas 


Ieee sig ae on, .2. mapas that the Nik 
es . March 24, 3 p.m. yo gy 
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Pete a0) 25 


TWO WE 


IN this coming two weeks, the 
Worker drive must be put “over 
the hump.” 7 

What can you do in your com- 
munity, in your shop? 


Can you get oné sub, twe? 


This is the moment that really 


tells the story. 

Can you set aside one night 
this week to visit prospects? Can 
you get a group over for break- 
fast next Sunday, and then go 
out and canvass? Can you visit 
that progressive neighbor or 


~ 


a 


ral 


EKS THAT COUNT! 


shop mate who has been “ready 
to read the paper for a long 
long time? 

This Worker drive can pay off 
in many ways all the rest of this 
year. But now is the time to do 
the job! 


U. S. Steel Plant Her 
Hit Hard by Cutbacks 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO—The bold-face fig- 
ures in the latest issue of “Iron 
Age,” telling of a drop in steel 
production in the Chicago area, 
was translated this week into lay- 
offs, work cutbacks and 
pages. 

Steel tonnage in this area now 
is 10.5 percentage points below 
the same period a year. ago. 

Hard hit by the cutback in 
production was the large South 
Works plant of U.S. Steel in 
South Chicago. George Brick- 
hill, chairman of Local 65's 
grievance committee, stated that 
15 out of the mills 31 open 
hearth furnaces were shut down 
and one out of the 11 blast 
furnaces was down, | As a result 
of this, between 1,500 and 2,000 
steelworkers find themselves on 
a four-day week, Brickhill re- 
vealed. 

“We asked the company what 
this means for the future,” the 
union leader declared, “They in- 
dicated that the situation would 
nat improve tor several months, 
and might get worse,” 

* 


THE union was told that cut- 
backs in production resulted 
from cancellations of steel orders 
on the part of the auto com- 
panies, mainly General Motors. 
The March production schedule 
at the South Works was cut back 
from 409,000 ingot tons to 354,- 
OVO tons. 


Union sources reported that 
production in the structural steel, 
beam and heavy plate depart- 
ments were still going strong. 
Union leaders were also told of 
short work-weeks at the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube, works in 
[ast Chicago. 

Three thousand workers in the 
Merchant Mills at the huge Gary 
works of U.S. steel Corporation 
stopped work in a protest at sus- 
pensions of three workers. The 
suspension took place because of 
the resistance of the workers to 
the imposition of the split shift. 
During the recent period, the 
Gary steelworkers have, by and 
large, been working a_ six-day 
week. Many have worked on a 
seven-day schedule. According 
to officials-of Local 1014, which 
represents the Gary steelworkers 
at the main U.S. Steel plant, the 
workers were put on a five-day 
week recently. 

The resulting speedup that 
took place and the attempt of 
‘the company to circumvent the 
contract by imposing split shifts 
regardless of seniority resulted in 
the shutdown in the Merchant 
Miils, according to a Local 1014 
spokesman. At the Gary Sheet 
and Tin Mill (Local 1066), there 
were reports of some layoffs dur- 
ing recent weeks. 

* 

AT the Wisconsin Stee] Works 
in South Chicago, owned by the 
International Harvester Com- 
pany, the first layoff in three 
years took place between 50 and 
60 workers got their notices. This 


mill, which has. been operating — 


on the basis of a six-day week, 
has also cut back to a five day 
week. Reports ‘rom this plant 
indicate the strong possibility 
that many workers will be on a 
four day work week shartly. 


‘At, the Crane,,company, | larg- . 


est fabricating plant ia the area, 


stop- 


it- has been indicated that the 
recent small lavoffs will be fol- 
lowed by a large layoff during 
the next month, At the Buda 
Corp., in Chicago Heights a re- 
cent layoff of more than 200 
workers reduced the work force 
by. one sixth. The workers at 
both plants are members of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
“Iron Age’, spokesman of the 
steel industry, reported that the 
Chicago-Gary area produced at 
the rate of 100.5 per cent of 
capacity a year ago. Last month, 
this figure dropped to 95.0. A 
week ago, the decline continued 
to 93.0, and this week the figure 
fell to 90.0. 
* 


TOM Campbell, Iron Age 
editor-in-chief, in a pep-talk edi- 
torial, takes industry to task. In 


commenting on the business out- 
look, he states: 


“The Gloom is getting pretty 


business index. 


thick. The reading on the pes- 
simism chart is lower than the 
This is hardly 
warranted. . . . What's all the 
crying about then? Some’ busi- 
nessmen are jittery over the pos- 
sibility of a recession. Others 
are upset because we can't keep 
going up vertically. . .. The 
economy is getting a slight pause 
—and correction. It is better to 
have that now than to have 
something worse later.” 

The South Chicago, Gary and 
other steelworkers are being 
“corrected” right out of a living 
wage. The six-day week, with 
its large overtime payment, is a 
“must” to many workers because 
of the inflation that our country 
finds itself in. The cutback to 
five, and even four day weeks 
spells out real trouble for the 
Chicago area steelworkers. The 
steelworkers can’t pay their bills 
with Mr. Campbell's optimism. 
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BY CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. | 


To Chicagoans, the term “po- 
litical club” means simply a 
store-front headquarters for a 
ward committeeman and_ his 
aides. 

While this may be an im- 
a ge ems over the old-time sa- 
oon hangout from which the 
political boss manipulated the 
local machine, this city is still far 
behind certain national trends in 
political organization. 

In many states, the political 
club has become a_ powerful 
means for direct citizen inter- 
vention in political action. | 

‘ | 

TO frustrated Chicago voters, 
the rise of this new-type politi- 
cal club begins to point some 
answers to old and vexing ques- 
tions: How do you put organized 


year-round pressure on the par- 


ties and on elected officials, on 
congressmen and __ legislators? 
How can the voters be in on 
the crucial pre-primary  slate- 
making so they are not con- 
fronted with a hopeless situation 
in the primary and with choosing 
a “lesser evil” in -the general 
election? | | 
How can labor, the Negro 
people and other independent 
sections of the electorate play 
more than just an “advisory” role 
toward the parties? And how 
can these forces be more effec- 
tive in the campaigns without 
simply oenentins the par- 
ties and completely losing their 
independent status? 


In Milwaukee, labor and the 
Negro people have made some 
important political gains in re- 
cent years. A factor here is 
the trend toward greater voter 
participation in politics. Labor's 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE) has grown. 

But more than that, there is 
a trend toward mass party mem- 
bership, Figures released in 
1955 showed that the Demo- 
cratic Party had 7,000 dues- 
paying members, but this num- 
ber has increased at a rapid rate. 
Moreover, you have in Milwau- 
kee, Democratic ward clubs 


Hate Wields Hammer in. 
Killing of Negro Youth 


By MARY GORA 


CHICAGO. — “Hate-crazed” 
was the term used by the news- 
papers for describing the gang 
that murdered the 17-year-old 
Negro youth, Alvin Palmer. 

That hate, race hate, is an 
epidemic that effects the South- 
west Side community where this 
horrible killing which took place 
on March 11. 

If you live here, you've felt 
it. You know too how this dis- 


ease could lead a neighborhood 
gang to “go get a Negro, 
could drive a you to grab a 
heavy ballpeen hammer and 
bludgeon to death a Negro 
youth he had never before seen 
in his life. 
* 

WHERE lies the guilt? And 
how do you begin to cope with 
a problem like this? 

There are some clues here 
in this community. But shocked 


as they are, residents of this 
community do not understand 
that this killing in an end result 
of the kind of prejudice they 
themselves hold. 

One older worker put it like 
this: “Sure, when we _ were 
young we had our gang fights 
too and went out and beat up 
Negroes. But we used our fists, 
not hammers and guns and 
knives.” 


(Continued on Page 15) 


—_ 


Lightfoot 


CHICAGO.—Against the back- 
ground of new racist violence in 
Chicago, Communist leader 


Claude Lightfoot this week re- 
vealed threats which have been 
made against his life. 


An anonymous letter received 
by Lightfoot at the party office 
stated that “nine of us have been 
ernie to get you out of circu- 
ation by either lead, the steel 
blade or by the bomb.” 

Lightfoot declared that this 
threat could not be assumed 
merely to be a prank “in view of 
the pattern of violence which 
has developed in our city,” He 


added: “Chicagoans will readily. 


understand how this pattern of 


Gets Death Threat 


violence might be directed at a 
person like myself, a. Negro, 
and also a member of a minority 
party which became the target of 
hysteria during the period when 
McCarthyism was riding high in 
our country. 

“Unfortunately, the recent an- 
nouncement by our party that it 
intends to move its national of- 
fices to Chicago became the oc- 
casion for new hysteria-inciting 
statement by public officials and 


by the press.” 


* 


LIGHTFOOT’S conviction un- 
der the membership clause of the 
Smith Act is currently being re- 


viewed by the: U, S. Supreme: 


Court. 

He appealed to civic groups 
here to join the abatement of 
the kind of violence and hysteria 
which, he said, has encouraged 
the writing of the threatening let- 
ter he received. 

“The racist epithets in this 
letter,” Lightfoot declared, “can- 
not be disconnected from the 
continuing racist violence in our 
city, climaxed last week by the 
brutal hammer-murder of a 17- 
year-old Negro boy. The lawless 
era of pro-segregation violence 
which began with the. murder 
of a Chicago Negro boy, Em- 
mett Till, in Mississippi last year 


-has‘ndw come home to'our own 
community!” 


7 . 


file is ke 


which elect representatives to 
the leading party bodies, meet 
regularly once a month on a 
year-round basis, 

IN New York City, there are 
several communities where po- 
litical party clubs have taken on 
a vigorous rank-and-file charac- 
ter. This is the case in several 
middle class communities where 
the liberal Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action has moved in and 
was instrumental in making pol- 
icy changes, in electing of- 
ficials, public officials, delegates 
to the Democratic conventions. 
This trend. is also visible now in 


some New York workingclass 
~ communities. : 


California Democratic politics — 


in recent years has been enliv- 
ened by the rise of Democratic 
clubs. Here a club can be start- 
or ee ree, 
tion, which must then be approv- 
ed by at least four members of 
the Democratic county central 
committee, — 

Three years ago, a state coun- 
cil of these clubs was set up 
which now plays an important 
role in the Democratic politics 
of the state. The clubs send del- 
egates to higher party - bodies, 
hold conventions which endorse 
candidates,: plan’ and conduct 


election campaigns which draw 


in numerous - rank-and-file vot- 
ers. | : 
* 


ONE political scientist, Cur- 


rin V. Shields (“Note on Politi- 
cal Organization — The Demo- 
crats in‘ California,” 
Political Quarterly, December, 
1954), described the California 
developments*“in the following 
terms: © 

“Since 1952, there has been 
much ferment within the Demo- 
cratic Party in California. Large- 
ly as an outgrowth of the Stev- 
enson Campaign, interest in party 
activity has moynted rapidly. 
Within the past two years, hun- 
dreds of local Democratic clubs 
have been formed. These clubs 
now have many thousands of 
members. In conducting their 
activities, the clubs, although 
chartered by the county commit- 
tees, are quite independent of 
official control. 

“The clubs in turn fostered 
the formation of Democratic 
councils in assembly and con- 
gressional districts. ‘These too 
are official bodies. “he coun- 


‘cils are ordinarily composed of 


numerous club delegates (one 
for so many club members, say 
25) together with the county 
and state committee members 
who live in the district. The 
councils usually meet monthly 
and have elected officials and 
executive boards to direct their 
activities. It is these councils, 
supported by the local clubs, 


which now account for the bulk 


of party activity.” 
* 


ANOTHER study, (Leon 
D. Epstein in Political Science 
Quarterly, March, 1956) point- 
ed out that the Wisconsin an 
California. developments “have 


achieved something of the ideo-., 


logical purposiveness associated 
with European parties.” 

Of course, rank-and-file par- 
ticipation here is still a far cry 
from Britain, where the Labor 
Party has over a million mem- 
bers through direct membership 
and five million through affilia- 


_ tion of unions, co-ops, etc. 


The American political scien- 
tist, Louis Overacker, has re- 
cently also made some compari- 
sons with the Australian Labor 
Party. 

“It is through the local party 
branch, successor to the ‘leagues’ 
of the 1890's, that opinion of the 
rank-and-file is made known to 
the leaders and the rank-and- 


plans of the leaders,” she found. 


Western 


“The bi-weekly branch meeting 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Newark (‘steals 
Pledges 


‘Dulles Planned 
Mideast Crisis’ 


WASHINGTON.— It will be a long time before C. D. Jackson, publisher of Time 


‘magazine, and the White House forget the speech which Jackson made in Toronto, The’ 


| Middle East states—Egypt in the first place—will not soon forget Jackson's revelation that 
the present crisis in the Mid- 
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59 Subs 


NAM Maps Assault on Welfare 
‘By A. B. MAGIL 


Newark, N.J., has Ea the | 
gun in the circulation and fund | 
rive of The Worker and Daily | 


Worker. 


Last week your editor Pr | 
k to | 


neyed across the river to ta 
a small group of readers and 
friends Zoe our plans and 
— in regard to contents as 
well as subs and finances. We 
told them we were launching a 


crucial drive April 1 for $100,- | 
000 in contributions plus 9,000 | 
Worker subs and 2,300 for the | 


Daily Worker. 

Those who 
meeting had ex 
- people. Actually 27 came—ten 
women and 17 men. Among 
them they pledged to get 59 
subs, renewals as well as new 
ones. In addition, one woman 
chipped in with $10 and another 
pledged $100. 

Virtually everyone present 
agreed to be part of a nation- 


arranged 
cted about 20 


wide Committee of One Thou- | 


sand volunteers to help put over 
our combined campaign. 


Not the least important part | 


of the evening was the discus- 
sion of the. papers contents. 
Some had criticism. 
subs,” one person said, 
campaigns around issues. ‘The 
paper ought to a 
writeups of what's 

the shops and neighborhoods.” 


Another person thought that — 


the need for material on social- 


ism could more readily be met | 


_#f the paper asked its readers 


the | 


“Getting | 
“is usu- | 
ally part of community or shop | 


more | 
appening in | 


what quéstions they have on that | 


subject. 


A third person said the paper — 


ought first be improved before 
the question of funds is tackled. 


Well, we of The Worker staff 


feel (and some readers tell us) 
that we have been 
the paper in recent weeks, 
ode there's much more to be 
done. What do you think? 
At any rate, as one worker 
at the meeting put it: “Whatever 


(Continued on Page | 13) 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


“THREE YEARS AGO’, the 
man from the Civil Liberties 
Union said looking down at the 
overflow audience of Columbia 
students, “They called you the 
silent generation. I hope this 
meeting means that is all over!” 

This meeting was an academic 
freedom rally arranged by Co- 
lumbia’s Eugene V. Debs So- 
ciety to hear John Gates after the 
Worker editor-in-chief had been 
barred from speaking at the five 

city colleges. Three hundred 
were sitting and standing in 
Harkness Theater and _ others 
were clamoring in vain for ad- 
mission, 


The day before over 800 Co- 
lumbia students had heard 
Gates in a debate hastily ar- 
ranged by the John Dewey 
Society at the school’s largest 
auditorium. For Friday night 
the New York Civil Liberties 
Union had hired the ballroom at 
the Hotel Martinique for city 
college students to hear, admis- 
sion free, Gates gave the speech 


improving | 


} 


SUICIDE 


REP. PORTER LIF TS 


CURTAIN 
ON FHE TRUJILLO REGIME 
—See page 5 


east is the result of provacative 
steps deliberately planned by 
John Foster Dulles. 


Nor will Britain and France 
forget it, for it was here that 
Dulles initiated the sequence 
which led to. their disastrous in- 
vasion of the Suez Canal zone. 


Six days. after Toronto, on 
last Monday, with the scene 
shifted to Washington, Jackson 
declared he had been misquoted. 
He told a Senate subcommittee 
on the Mideast that he had heen 
misquoted ‘by a ‘Toronto news- 
man 

His denial was, however, 
pricked almost immediately in 
Toronto by other newsmen who 
emphasized that his speech had 
been reported accurately. 

Jackson, editorial vice-presi- 
dent of Time Inc., was a special 
assistant to President Eisenhower 
on the cold-war psychological 


front in 1953 and 1954. During 


World War If he was deputy 
chief of psychological warfare in 
North Africa, Italy and Europe. 
He has also been a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the UN. 

The Toronto .Advertising and 
Sales Club officials thought. they 
had hooked qutie a fish when 
Jackson nomic. to speak to their 
luncheon. He addressed them 
on March 12. 

* 

HE TOLD the club, in the 
words of Ed A. Ingraham, the 
Toronto Globe and Mail reporter 
covering the meeting, that “U. S. 
policy for dealing with Commu- 
nist expansion deliberately touch- 
ed off the Middle East crisis.” 


_ (The Worker has turned to the 
report of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail for what Jackson said, be- 
cause it was not able to obtain 
from Mr. Jackson a transcript of 
his speech. A phone call to his 
office from the Worker on March 


‘14, elicited the statement that 


Jackson had made his. speech 
from notes, and that there was 
no transcript. The Globe and 
Mail Report of his speech has 


been confirmed by other Can a- 


he would originally have given 
at Queens College for Academic 
Freedom Week. 

The “fearful five’, as Gates, 
to student chuckles, character- 
ized the five prexies who barred 
him, had their answer. “While I 
disagree with John Gates’, said 
the Harkness meetings student 
chairman, “if his right to speak 
is taken away, the rights of all 
are endangered”. 

The meetings were free 
swinging, free questioning give 
and take, in the best American 
tradition and no holds barred. 
Michael Harrington, chairman 
of the Young Socialist League, 
said student movements had de- 
clined under the impact of 
McCarthyism here, and “we 
must. defend the rights of stu- 
dents in New York or Budapest, 
in Madrid or Moscow”. While 
he was a socialist, he held, he 
could still speak out in the U. S., 
and Gates could still edit the 
Worker. 


Right, agreed the Communist 
leader to the rapt students, and 


that’s to the good, but it’s also 
true that he spent four years in 
jail for his views, the governmen 
tried to put the Worker out of 


business with a phony tax harass-_ 


ment, the FBI intimidates news- 
stands and advertisers, and he 
had his very day wired Attorney 
General Brownell protesting the 
molesting by the FBI of a staff 
member and readers en route to 
a Brooklyn meeting. These were 
facts most students seemed. to 
have been unaware of. 

Unlike the five prexies, Gates 
said, he had “confidence in the 
students mature judgment, 


based on hearing all points of 
view . Speaking for the ACLU, 
Sheldon Ackley said that while 
he disagreed wih Gates, he wel- 
comed “the chance to ask him 
uestions that occur to me: I 
ink you can embarrass him 
with some questions and I hope 
pos do, but your right to hear 
must be unquestioned.” 
So for two days over 1,150 
Columbia ‘students (as onpnsed 
to the 350 who would have 


lights, 


THE STUDENTS AND THE FEARFUL 5 


heard him originally at Queens 
College, heard Gates ‘and plied 
him with questions. 
or friendly, they listened politely, 
intently. The right to hear had 
won a round. 


BEFORE THESE meetings, 
trying get a sense of how the 
students really felt about the 
ban, this reporter spent a morn- 
ing visiting the student news- 
papers at City College and ©o- 
lumbia, and wound up the day 
watching Norman Thomas ad- 
dress a jam-packed meeting at 
Queens College. 


We got our first student re- 
action on the campus with traffic 
where Convent Avenue 
cut through the pretty CCNY 
buildings. Asking for directions 
to the student newspapers, and 

ng known our purpose, we 


were told by a group of three 


students that everybody felt the 


ban on Gates’ appearance by the. 


five city college presidents was 
“ridiculous.” 


“All they make;me think,” said 
~ (Continued! on Page 13) 


Unfriendly 


dian newsmen who were present 
at the meeting.) 

Jackson let the Toronto ad- 
vertisers in on the background 
ot the present crisis. 

He told them that the shift in 
emphasis in Soviet foreign policy 
to economic questions had dealt 
a blow to U. S. policy. 

“Russia’s shift in its war pol- 
icv to an economic offensive set 
up a climate of blackmail which 


_ the We st found difficult to com- 


bat,” he -was gene as saying. 


THE CLOBE AND MAIL 
reporter then related the follow- 
ing: 


“The U. S., he (lecksen) said 
had looked for a favorable posi- 
tim for a showdown and had 
planned its policy on the basis 
of. three special conditions: the 
area involved must be within the 
Communist orbit, a very large 
amount of money must be in- 
volved, and such an area must Le 
able to ‘get mad’ at the U.S; and 
be left to rely on Russian prom- 
ises. 

“All three elements were tound 
in the position where the U. S. 
pledged to financially assist the 
constructon of Egypt's Aswan 
high-level dam.” 

Jackson revealed, according to 
reporter Ingraham, that “he was 
present at a luncheon attended 
by Secretary of State Dulles im- 
mediately after he informed the 
Egyptian ambassador to. Wash- 
ington that the U. S. had with- 
drawn its offer of $1,000,000,- 
000 in aid.” 

This withdrawal was the first 
step in Dulles’ deliberate attempt 
to provoke a crisis in the Mid- 
east. 

‘Dulles, according to Jackson, 
knew at that time that the pos- 
sible outcome might be the tak- 
ing over of administration of the 
Suez Canal by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, 
~ “In Dulles’ discussion of the 
move and its possible effects, 
‘the Suez was mentioned as one 
of the ways Nasser might reta- 
liate,’” said Jackson, according 
to the Globe and Mail. 

Jackson expressed the belicf 
that while “the Middle East is 
‘going through a_ tremendous 
crisis now... We can come out 
of it in a big way.’ ” 

* 

‘THAT WAS BEFORE the 
report of his speech hit the U.S. 
press on Wednesday, March 14. 
On that day President. Eisen- 
hower, at his press ‘conference, 
was asked about the Jackson 
speech. The President described 
Jackson’ s revelations as “specula- 
tion. 

The following day Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, majority leader, 
told the Senate that he was 
“most disturbed” by the press 
reports of the Jackson fg oll 

Jackson had declared, saris | 
§aid, that the “U. S. deli tely 
precipitated this whole crisis” in 
the Middle East. Answering the 
chien cece s dismissal of rege 
as Jackson’s- “speculation,” John- 
son said, “this is speculation by 
an informed expert who has 
served the present administration 
in precisely this particular field.” 

SEN. HUMPHREY, Minne- 
sota Democrat, the 
seriousness of Jachoon's revela- 


ane on Page 12) 
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McCarthy, Wall St. See 
Eye-to-Eye on Labor Curb 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SEN. JOE McCARTHY, who has been a silent member of the racket investigat- 
ing committee, last Sunday said he will ask for a shift of the probe to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, while the Wall Street Journal reported joyously that shackles on unions 


under the anti-trust laws and 
new curbs labor on political ac- 
tion, are in the offing as a re- 
sult of the hearings. 

The Wall Street Journal 
(March 15) in its main story 
looked forward to the prospect 
that the powerful International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters would 
be seriously hurt by the probe 
and indictment of its major off- 
cers. 

Two days later, McCarthy in 
a speech in Milwaukee began to 
beat the drums. for a switch of 
attention toward -the country’s 
largest and most powerful in- 
dustrial union. “What we have 
uncovered in our investigation of 
the Teamsters Union,” he said, 
“will smell like high grade per- 
fume in comparison with what 
we will find in the Reuther union 
—and that’s not just a wild com- 
parison. — 

* 

THERE IS A strong suspi- 
cion McCarthy is seeking to re- 
gain his pest position of top 
headliner by serving the current 
drive of the union-busters, con- 
centrated agaisnt the UAW, to 
obtain a ban on industry-wide 
bargaining and on union _politi- 
cal action. “The Wisconsin Sen- 
y-ator broke his silence shortly 
after the Supreme Court rein- 
stated the case against the UAW 
based on charges of Taft-Hartley 
violation by support of Senator 

McNamara in 1954 over the 
unions TV programs. 

President Walter Reuther of 
the UAW said McCarthy has 
“become the world-wide symbol 
of immorality” and declared the 
union has nothing to hide. 

“Many congressmen are being 
roused into a mood what may 
bring, new legislative curbs on 
union activity,” said the Wall 
Strect Journal. 

“Already renewed talk of put- 
ting laber unions under the anti- 
trust laws is drifting around cap- 
mol HL sd. 
questioning by committee mem- 
bers Goldwater and McClellan 
that some attempt also will be 
made to curb unions’ political 
spending activities.” 

A member of the Senate’s 


committee is quoted as saying: 


aaa 
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“You ain't seen nothing yet.” 
The business paper seems espe- 
cially happy that the probe, 
scheduled to run a year, will 
now be extended. Committee 
Counsel Robert Kennedy told 
the paper he has so far received 
1,000 individual complaints 
from unions against their leaders 
with “tips” for racketeering. 
probes. 
* 

THE imvestigation has, un- 
doubtedly, encouraged the rank 
and file in some unions to seek 
its help against an entrenched 
bureaucracy. The picture is a 
maze of confusion and contra- 
dictions inside much of labor. 
While it is becoming increasing- 


a 


Exposes French Army 


Tortures in Algeria 


A SEARING TALE of torture and murder by the French 


colonial troops in Algeria has 


been told by a journalist who 


served with the army in Algeria. He is now being -prose- 


cuted for telling the story. 

Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber is 
being prosecuted in Paris. The 
charge against him is that his| 
articles in the weekly magazine 
which he edits, L’Express, under- 
mined Army morale. 


of villages, and torture in the 
auestioning of prisoners.” Citing 
the denials of these charges by 
the French Ministry of Defense, 
Callender points out that the 
Ministry would hardly have had 
the time to make an investigation 


Servan-Schreiber was called up 
on July 16 last year. He served’ 
eight months in Algeria. Because 
of the series entitled. “Lieutenant 
in Algeria”, his magazine faces the 
same kind of crackdown as has 
been used against the Communist 


of the extremely detailed ees 
Then he _ cites Servan-Schreiber 
who quotes an officer about the 
Ministry’s denials: 

“It is lies from top to bottom. 
The Government misleads the 
country. The generlas and pre- 


daily ![Humanite, also for exposing 
the colonial terror in Algeria. 
Numerous issues of |]Humanite 
have been confiscated for printing 
articles critical of the war in AI- 
geria, Servan-Schreiber is a_ vet- 
eran of the French resistance and 
supporter of former Radical 
Socialist Premier Mendes—France. 


fects lie to the Minister, the 
captains afid mayors lie to the 
generals and prefects. If men in 
my regiment indulge in dirty 
work, they cover it up as be- 
tween pals, and if I hear of it, it 
is by accident.” 

* 


* 


SERVAN-SCHREIBER in his 


It's clear from 


ly apparent the racket probe is 
being used to condition the air 
fer some far-reaching anti-labor 
legislation, in many spots the 
rank and file seeks to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to loosen 
the grip of local bureaucracies. 
The Republicans, who never 
did get any advantage out of 
political action by labor, are 
making hay meanwhile, trying 
file sentiments by pressing for 
to exploit such honest rank and 
legislation banning labor politi- 
call action embodied in a big 
bouquet of proposals.to “democe- 
ratize’ unions. In a number of 
states such bills are compan- 
ions to “right to work” laws. 
The extent to which this game 
of confusion runs is illustrated 
in Pennsylvania. Assemblyman 
Willard G. Agnew, Pittsburgh 
Republican, is' co-sponsor of a 
package of bills designed to - 
“define the civil rights of mem- 
bers of labor organizations and 
to protect such rights.” Aside 
from the repulsive and danger- 
ous idea that the government 
should set the rules under which 
a union operates, among the long 
list of “democratization” mea- 
sures which in themselves seem 
mnocent is one that reads: 
“Prohibiting direct or indirect 
use of union funds, fees, dues 
or assessments for contributing 
fer political campaigns or for the 
political education of union 
members.” 


(For further details see story 


by James Dolsen elsewhere in 


— oe ee 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


McCARTHY 
this issue.) 


IRONICALLY, Agnew’s boast 


is that he has consulted Don- 


ald Rarick, the rank and file 
candidate of the United Steel- 
workers for president, who drew 


more than 35 percent of the. 


vote, and his attorney, James A. 
Ashton, and obtained their ap- 
proval of the measures. Rarick 
campaigned against a dues raise 
from $3 to $5 and against bu- 
reaucratic rule in the union. 
The specific provisions in the 
bills for democratic procedures 
en dues raises and ‘other ques- 
tions are apparently the chief 
attraction to Rarick. But he ov- 
erlooks the thorns imside the 
bouquet, assuming, of course, 


‘Agnew tells the truth. 


It is significant, nevertheless, 
that the Republicans are cogni- 
zant of the tremendous vote 
rolled up by. the anti-machine 
candidate in the steel union and 
they scheme to win some of it. 


Rarick had also given the “right- | 


to-work” advocates some encour- 
agement during his campaign 
by frequent talk of unionism 
that is “voluntary” — meaning 
without the union shop. 

The McClellan Committee, 
meanwhile, is preparing for an- 
other “big week” with possible 
duels with Dave Beck over dis- 
closure of his personal papers. 


SERVAN-SCHREIBER described | articles describes an incident where 
in one of his articles how five un-|SOme Algerian guerillas had taken 
‘armed. Moslem mine workers had refuge in a house. A general in 
_been - killed by a truck full of |4 helicopter took charge and or- 
French soldiers. The excuse was | dered artillery fire on the entire 


that thev had b ‘Ity of shoot-| Village, taking toll of its men, 
epg ay: elgg eoty ‘women and children. Servan- 


ing an Arab in a village. But it; . 
turned out that the Arab had been|Schreiber says many. F rench offi- 


shot by French troops. \cers are sickened by this type of 


These tortures are also exposed \warfare and he quotes one as say- 
in a book just published by 


ing: | 
Pierre-Henri Simon, a _ novelist, In pillage, assassination and 


who was once a prisoner of al llective torture we yield nothing 


German concentration camp. Simon | the adversary.” 
recalls that when he was released! Official estimates of the number 
‘from imprisonment -in 1945 hejof Algerians killed in the French 
found that many Germans said colonial war range up to 40,000. 
'they were not aware of the Nazi/There are now about 500,000 
atrocities. Now, Simon continues,|French troops at war in Algeria. 
there are Frenchmen who say!” ~ 3 hs 
they don’t have knowledge of the’ 
‘atrocities in Algeria. But the! 
‘French people. will have to bear! 
the same guilt of the present atroci-! 
‘ties as they once charged against! | 
ithe German, he _ out. ri 
| | 
| A REPORT FROM Paris in the: 
N. Y. Times on March 14 by Harold 
Callender says: | 
“Accumulating reports published’ 
| here have teld of the employment 


‘in Algeria ef methods of extorting, 
confessions long familiar in totali-' 
tarian countries.” | 

A cable by Callender in the 
March 17 Times reports that an 
increasing number of articles, 
‘books, etc. charge “French soldiers 
iwith the indiscriminate shooting 


of Arabs, both armed and un- 


armed, the unnecessary destruction 


—— = 


HOWARD SMITH IS THE NEXT RIGHTS HURDLE 


‘there is still the jeb of getting the 


Miss) is considered “Mr. Segrega- | the bill. 


® Creation of a Civil Rights Di-| 


bill through the Senate Judiciary 


“A GOOD BILL,” for the pro- tion,” supporters of the measure} 
tection of civil rights, as Rep. will have to fight every parliamen-| vision in the Justice Department to| Committee before the Easter recess. 


Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) calls it,|tary trick in the Dixiecrat bag. ' handle all cases arising from viola-| If Eastland can stall action on it 
has now been reported from the: Eastland is pledged to defeat civilitions of present federal laws andjbeyond that date, filibustering 
House Judiciary Committee. The rights legislation by eVery means—' of the provisions of the’ present bill.|Senators can take advantage of 
bill, saved from a series of amend-/|from refusing to schedule bills for; The new division would be headed pressure to consider the backlog of 
ments aimed at rendering it ineffec-| consideration to omitting meetings | by an Assistant Attorney General. | bills on other issues that will have 
tive, now goes to the House Rules of the committee over long; ® Empower the Federal Gov-'been built up. Added to that is 
Committee where, it is hoped, it;stretches of time. ‘ernment to sue in its own name to the pressure for adjournment that 
will be acted upon favorably be-| Last year substantially the same'prevent civil rights violations;| begins to be felt after Easter, 


| 


fore April 19. This is Good Friday,| bill now under consideration died without necessarily having a com-| 


jin Eastland’s committee after he' 
| lsort to the laborious process of|through this year, it is known, is 


the beginning of the Easter recess. 
It is to be expected that Rep. 


Howard W. Smith (D-Va), chair-| Republican committee members in| “exhausting state remedies” before|to get aroun 
which they agreed to Eastland’s, 


man of the House Rules Commit- 


tee, will initiate or aid every effort 


had maneuvered a “trade” with 


smothering civil rights in exchange 


| Qne reason many Congressional 
plainant and without having to re- liberals would like to get the bill 


. an anti-discrimina- 
seeking relicf in federal courts. | tion amendment to the schoo! con- 
® Empower the U.§. Attorney struction bill. It is felt by pro-civil 


to smother the bill in committee. for confirming the nomination of General to bring contempt of court rights Congressmen that Rep. Adm. 


But it is possible in the House to 


Dixiecrat opposition by calling the 
bill to the floor with a petition 
signed by 218 Representatives. 
Once the bill reaches the floor of 
the House, the chance for its pas- 
sage is overwhelming. 

The -Senate counterpart of the 
House bill faces stiffer hurdles. As 
this was written the Senate Judic- 


iary Subcommittee on Constitu-| 


© tional Rights was meeting to report 


St Gyo") 


M44 4 4 ays ” 


the bill to the full committee. 
Hearings closed in the Senate sub- 
committee March 5. 

*. Once before the full Senate Ju- 
dieiary Committee, : whose : chair- 


man Sen. James OQ: Eastland (D- 


‘OPS “ert de “Maurya £ ier “ig ie pee ei. *Qeappic +n va CTT h vA 


‘Supreme Court Justice John M. 


‘gaining pgint this year, but his | 
power as chairman of the Judiciary. 
Committee is almost dictatorial. 


civil rights commission to investi- 


As reported out by the House 
Judiciary Committee, the Adminis-; 
tration bill would provide: 

® Establishment of a six-member;, 


gate civil rights violations and all 
the methods: used to deprive Ne- 
groes and other minorities of ‘their’ 
constitutional rights. Southern Rep-| 
resentatives in the committee suc- 


ceeded in getting the p 
warranted economic pt 


Erive 
fr 


proceedings against private citizens'C. Powell (NY) will desist from in- 


overcome the Smith and other! Harlan. Eastland has no such bar-' 


or public agencies to protect the|troducing an amendment to school 
right to vote against coercion and aid bill to withhold federal aid from 
interference in primaries and elec-' states whose schools are still seg- 
tions for Federal offices. (All efforts © pie if a meaningful civil rights 
to defeat this provision by amend-| bill has been passed first. This has 


‘ments making jury trials mandatory been hinted at by some Congress- 


in such procedures were rejected in|men during hearings on civil rights 
the House Judiciary Committee.) | measure. 

This Republican-sponsored mea-! But while liberals in Congress 
sure is the first in a long time to| feel this way, it should be pointed ~ 
get the united support of civil!out that this is not the point of 
rights, labor and liberal political view of James O. Eastland. East- 
groups. nd is not only opposed to civil 

It is generally conceded that}rights, but to federal aid to educa- 
there is this year a better chance of ‘tion, too. His knife will be sharp 
getting the bill through both houses|for both pieces of legislation. And 
of. Congress than ‘there:has been in’ he:now:stands:!as.the ‘next: hurdle 


‘past years. for other bills. However, for. the Senate civil rights: bill. *: 
“09 | 
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2G AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIMER 


THE UAW ’s request for Salk polio shots at the GM Euclid 


Fisher plant in Cleveland has been turned down on the grounds that 
the corporation is opposed to “socialized | 


medicine . 
ca 


A CIO Negro leader may be the choice of labor for candidate 


~ to the Detroit Common Council 
© 


election race this fall. 


© o 


AUTOMOBILE sales are 25 percent behind 1955 which was 
one of the “better” years. No one knows how far behind they are 


on the basis of the 1956 sales. 


A PRODUCTION line worker just emerged from a heat lamp 
treatment for his aching shoulder. The sawbones gave him some 
“all purpose pills”, then gave the man this invaluable advice, “Dont 


forget to change your sox every day”, 
° 


. 


THE Packard workers better watch out, Studebaker-Packard 


says they had an “operating loss” 
a) 


of $43.3 million in 1956. 


THE “overhauling” promised by Louis E. Wolfson who added 
110,000 shares to his holdings in American Motors, means grim news 
for the auto workers in Nash. He will propose to end the Nash and 


Hudson lines and make only appliances. In 1957 alread 


Hudson 


has produced only 511 cars, compared with 2,672 for the period 
of a year ago and Nash output was off to 1,247 autos from 5,985 


in the corresponding 1956 period. 
oO 


FUNNY how some of the people involved in that Ford Rouge 
Employees Federal Credit Union case got jail and others so far got 
probation. Depends on what politician you associate with. 

* © o © 


BUICK, Olds, Pontiac and Chevrolet are declining to release 
figures anymore on their sales of new 1957 cars, because of the huge 


drop in sales. 
| . 


year. Chevvy Drop Forge plant is already making the bumpers for it. 


BIGGEST political foot in 


the mouth deal of the week was 


Michigan Attorney General Thos. Kavanagh “turning in” to the 


McClellan-McCarthy crowd in 


Washington the information that 


Teamsters used recorders inside their shirts when called before the 


Culehan Grand July in 1953. 


TRUCK operation at Highland Park Ford plant is moving to 
Louisville, Ky. and it will mean close to 1000 jobs will be lost. 
. a 


UAW Local 400, Highland Park says any officer or member 
that patronizes Garian’s Bar near the local, which discriminates, will 
be tried for conduct unbecoming an officer. Plymouth local had a 


couple like “Garian”, what happened, did they do the same as 400? 
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in a number of years, 


of workers came here : 
of the five victims of the March 7, 653, 536 for 1955. 


1932, hunger march. The five ane 
Joe York, Joe DeBlasie, Joe Bussell, | faced also with another cut near the 
Coleman Leny and 

| They were killed by gunfire as 
'5,000 unemployed came to 


| EAST LANSING, Mich. —Dairy 
farmers are threatening to strike to 
get back 45 cents on a hundred- 
weight of milk cut off their milk 
two weeks ago by the National 
Dairies and Borden's company 
union front group, the Michigan 
Milk Producers Association. 

Meanwhile Borden reports that 
sales and earnings for the first 
quarter of 1957, ending March 31, 
DEARBORN.—For the first time will be close to $5 million. In 1956 
a delegation Borden made in profits after taxes, 
to the graves | $23,602,746 as compared to $21,- 


The Michigan Dairy Farmers are 


C. Williams. end of May or early June. 
: The strike action recommenda- 
Ford | tion came from 500 members of the 


‘Rouge to ask old Henry Ford for Dairy Farmers Cooperative of 
jobs, deep in the belly of the de- Michigan (DFC) who gave the au- 


pression. 


| 


the graves, 
‘names and was placed facing 
smokestacks of the giant Rouge 
‘plant that can be seen from the 


| graves. 


‘attended by over 100 a number of! 1 : | 
' workers who had been in the march! white supremacists, Mayor Albert! officials against the 


THAT 1958 Chevrolet will be in the showrooms July of this |led by Louis Leny, brother of Cole-, 
‘man Leny. Louis is a member of 


‘Ford Local 600 and one of the yearly contract and for the cream-| 
rss organizers of the UAW. 


Oorization to an action commit- 


tee headed by Leo Van Born of 
South Lyon. 


The dairy farmers also want a 


The delegation to the graves was, 


eries to bargain with them direct- 


The delegation left a wreath on ly. No strike date was set. : 


which carried all five 
the|'Cobo Refuses to 
arene the Mob at 
Mrs Watkins’ House 
DETROIT. — The ally of the 


The night before at a meeting 


related their experience on that day; Cobo has been smoked out on the 
and pledged to serve on a commit-;mobs that paraded before Mrs. 


tee to keep in remembrance the sac-| Ethel Watkins, Negro widow 


wo- 


rifice made by the five killed work-|man’s house at Cherrylawn. 
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Mich. Crops Picked by Slave Labor, 
How Long Will Labor Tolerate it? 
Dairy Farmers Ready Strike to 
Win Back Milk Price Cut 
Honor Five Who 


Died at Ford 
Hunger March 


DETROIT.—Every year about 
13,000 to 15,000 Mexican migrant 
workers come to Michigan to work 
in its fields picking crops under 
conditions that can be described in 
no other terms but slave labor 
camps. ) | 
Year after year social groups 
and church groups and a few 
Democrats have been trying to get 
some legislation passed in Lansing 
that would improve the unbeliev- 


‘ ’ 


-|able conditions that the migrant 


workers are forced to live under. 
At open hearings in Lansing 
documented proof and _  photo- 
graphs have been presented ex- 
‘posing the slave labor camp condi- 
itions. Families of migrant workers 
living in barns with animals, and 
barns too run down for farm 
equipment. No running water or 
bathing facilities. Toilets are open 
holes in the fields. Ten to fourteen 
people living in flimsy shacks 10 
‘by 12 feet in size. Babies slung 
from the ceiling hecause of over- 
crowded living conditions. 
' Eye witness reports of children 
of Mexican migrant workers with 
‘open running sores and DYING 
‘OF DYSENTERY were given by 
Mrs. Bavard Kurth, chairman of 
the social action committee of the © 
Detroit Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women before a legisla- 
'tive hearing. This kind of charge 
‘should warrant an investigation of 


negligent homicide at least by siate 
wers who > 
‘treat their farm animals better than 
i'these Mexican workers who are 
forced out of their own country 
y poverty and want. 


| Cobo told inquiring newsmen | : 

‘that he would not issue a statement 

| ie Ags aE tag eg disapproving the racial violence en- |! ik , 

to ben king care of the eaves oder by the nabs marching instante the slave labor cond 
a front ‘of Mrs. Watkins’ house since! 00S. 


; ad Hardly. any of them speak 
xn organized by rank and file oh, j ‘English and their enly representa- 
workers. ' 


“No. All vou would do bv such a, tion comes from “the Mexican Vice 
Some of the speakers at-the “ane you would , ue, | in Detroit, who would find 
ing were Bill McKie, grand “old 


ers. / 
| They also collected some, money 


The Mexican migrant workers 
ace other problems that further 


statement is anger people . . . they, | wo 
don’t want fr ok. ba we don't it difficult in this writer's beliet 
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\man” of Ford Local 600; Phil Ray- | ¢yor sides.” 


By CARL WINTER 


Whatever any one may 
think about the union re- 
gime or practices of Detroit's 


Jimmy Hoffa, much more 
‘than a routine criminal prosecu- 
- tion is involved in his recent 
arrest on a bribery charge. 
Whether or not there is any 
truth to the government’s claim 
that he tried to buy information 
about a Senate Committee’s' in- 
quiry into racketeering, the gov- 
ernment itself-has admitted part- 
nership in the alleged crime. 

The FBI boasted that it work- 
ed with a former secret service 
agent to place incriminating doc- 
uments in the possession of the 
teamsters union vice president. 

Organized labor had _ better 
become aware that such inci- 
dents are part of a concerted 
plan to diseredit unions and 
saddle them with new restrictive 
legislation. It is generally ad- 
mitted that Indiana’s right-to- 
scab law was pushed through 
the legislature only after a child 
was shot, near a strikers’ picket 
line there, last month. No one 
knows, yet, who provided the 
fateful incident. 

But it is weil known that the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers is engaged in a vigor- 
ous campaign to whittle down 
and destroy the power of the 
AFL-CIO to cope with powerful 
employers. No secret is made of 
its program to secure state laws 
outlawing the union shop, picket- 
ing and other economic defenses 
upon which workers depend. 
Moreover, the agents of big 
business, In government and out, 
are determined to deprive or- 
ganized labor of the right to 
engage in the field of political 
action. The current probe into 
unions by the U. S. Senate’s so- 
called rackets committee is _cal- 


Keser 


‘weeoeerttrete” remer: -@ aecet.: 


ends. 


It local unionists are sensitive 
about reputed actions of some 
teamsters’ leaders which harm 
the name of organized labor, 
they still cannot afford to remain 


attacks which threaten the whole 
movement. Any cleaning up that 
may be needed in the house of 
labor, needs to be done by labor 
itself—not by those who seek to 
weaken it. Complacent reliance 
upon government action can only 
increase the danger. 

Can the UAW afford to 
ignore the price it has already 
paid for its failure to rally its 
membership and the public in 

_ protest against the GOP-inspired 
federal indictment which charges 
that political action by the union 
is a “corrupt practice” under the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 


Dare any union close its eyes 
to the consequences of the failure 
to muster public support for Ar- 
thur McPhaul, former head of 
the Michigan Civil Rights Con- 
gress, before he was tried and 
sentenced to nine months in jail 
for refusing to turn over the or- 
ganization’s books to anti-labor 
congressional inquisitors? When 
six Detroiters were convicted 


ing was clear. 


It is not too late, though high $ 
time, for action in labor's de- 4 


fense. An emergency conference 
is in order now, to meet the 
NAM-FBI invasion of its rights 
and threat to its organization. 
Given the opportunity; labor will 
find the democratic paswer. © 


ae here + B08 mee " om tee #.furF peated! 


j, attacked the marchers, said Winter, 
'the same monopoly desire to stand| 
‘in the way of social progress and 


| At that time in history said Wint-| 


| build up for future generations the 
| 


; 
under the Smith Act, on perjured | 
stoolpigeon testimony, the warn- | 


{ BERENSON BOOKSTORE 


‘mond, secretary of the Auto Work-| 
ers Union here in the early 30s, | 
‘Rev. John Miles and several of the 
‘marchers. 


junction, the first of its kind was; 
signed here by Circuit Court Judge’ 


to interfere in an agreement that 

. ‘was originally made between the 
MEANWHILE a temporary in- U- 5S. Secretary of Labor and the 
| Mexican government. To all prac- 
tical purposes these workers have 


| Carl Winter, member of the Na- Vietory Baum, against mobsters "° protection. 


| tional Committee, C.P.U.S.A., who; Dennis Duggan, ‘Robert Simpson, | 


Three years ago when the Mex- 


‘in the early 30s was one of the lead-| Theodore Freeborn, and some John! ican, migrant workers tried to 
ers of a National Hunger March to and Mary Does, restraining them unionize their fellow workers to 


spoke. 

| Winter related how in Wilming- 
‘ton, Del, hunger marchers were) 
‘attacked there too by police while 


‘they slept in a church. In Dearborn | 


where company controlled police: 


to prevent people from getting their, 
rights, took place. 

er, monopolies extracted their toll’ 
by shooting down the workers, now | 


jthey do it differently. Chrysler for 


example lays. off 20,000, doubles, 
production and makes more profits’ 
‘in the first two months of 1957: 
‘than it did the whole year of 1956. ; 

The memorial meeting also de-! 
cided to establish a permanent 
committee to seek out historical] 
‘data on the Ford Hunger March, 
obtain pictures, newspaper clip- 
pings, any information that would 


story of that memorable day.' 
7 


Brother Bill McKie | 


| 


(Building the union at Ford) 


PAPERBACK 65c 
CLOTH — $1.15 


2419 Grand River, Rm. 7 


4 


the 7 “4 74 A 


Agsthe VICK AS 


People on East 
Side Win Victory 


silent in face of frameups and | Washington that sought passage of | from picketing or participating in. have some voice in improving 
‘Unemployment Compensation laws, demonstrations in front ef Mrs.| their conditions, three of the lead- 


Watkins’ house on Cherrylawn. ers were arrested by the Immigra- 
|They were the leaders. 


tion Dent. taken to Wayne County 
|jail and held without bail and de- 


ported te Mexico. 

Whereas the wages of the work- 
ers was set this year at a rather 
quiet and non-publicized “open 


DETROIT. — Two victories were. 


Side Shopper, well known com- 


| Phone: WO 4-9015. 


won by East Siders of Detroit when | 
an area of Waterworks Park was re- 
opened as a play area and the City: 
Council under citizens pressure; 


ordered opening of the City Hall 
press. room to the staff of the East 


munity paper. 
The Waterworks Park re-opening 
came on the action of Councilman) 


James Lincoln, who also moved for! 


the reporters from the Shopper be. 
given space in the City Hall press 
ro 


om. 
Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 


tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, Detzoit, L 


hearing” by the U. & -APriculture 


|Department and .the sugar beet 
i'growers at 65 cents an hour a 


careful reading of a standard work 
contract for Mexican migrant labor 
legalizes piece rate basis of pay- 
ment. The only -guarantee of 
wages that this writer could find 
in the ventract was that the work- 
ers should not be paid less than his 
subsistence which is set at $1.75 
per 8-hour day. This is a bit over 
21 cents an hour. The highest fig- 
ure I saw in this contract for wages 
was $2 a day starting wage which 
is 25 cents an hour. 

It’s hard to believe that state 
officials are unaware of the de- 
plorable conditions and can do 
nothing. And it is also impossible 
to believe that Michigan state 
with the largest iabor unions in 
the country can tolerate slave la- 


bor in its very midst. 
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~All Labor 


Fight-Back Policy Sought : 


From Coming UAW Parley 


mand in 1958. 
DeSoto rank and file ticket says, 
speak up loud and strong at the 


DETROIT. — Running through, 
programs on UAW convention dele- 


gate slate cards, picked at random, 
one finds a urgent cry-from the convention against speedup, vote 
membership for resistance to em-| against dues increase, press for a 
ployers attacks on working condi-! shorter work week without speedup 
tions in the shops and for wage,in order to employ more members 
| and spend all the time of the con- 


vention floor taking care of the in- 
terests of the members. | 
Chrysler Local 7 wants the inter- 
national officers to call an imme- 
diate conference of Chrysler, GM, 
Ford, leadership to set up a policy 
to eliminate a competitive produc- 


increases. 

At Fleetwood where a. strike 
looks like it will occur, one slate 
demands that auto workers’ wages 
shall be raised back to first place 
iin American industry, instead of 
sixth place. The program of GM 
Fleetwood “United Action Slate”, “‘ } 
says the auto corporation profits} ion race between UAW members. 


are still highest in industry there-) Plymouth Local 51, always one 
fore auto workers’ wagees have to of the most advanced in issues, has 


go up. Other slates of workers say, a part of its program of candidates 
that in the Big Three and most'on the “Blue Slate” that wants the 
other parts of the UAW workers union to reaffirm its position oppos- 


have gotten only nine cents an hour ing the Smith Act, Taft-Hartley, 
raise since January 1956. } Brownell-Butler, Walter-McCarran. 


. They also propose peace and trade 
| . by selling to all nations. 
ANOTHER demand is curbs on! ~ The rank and file slaters are win- 
speedup, on an industry wide basis,' ning delegates’ posts. 

by all locals at the one time. Work-)__.____-_ 
ers say employers easily can beat a 


single local union on ‘a—speedup| VAW Local 600 
Resolutions 


fight. Some locals are proposing 4 Drafts 
DEARBORN.—The 46,000 mem- 


national committee be set up by) 
the convention on production stand- | 
ards. iber Ford Local 600, UAW, has 
Practically all rank and file tic-| drafted and will present 15 resolu- 
kets in most Detroit and upstate tigng to the coming UAW conven- 
Michigan UAW locals call for the} .. Se, Ee 
80-hour week with 40 hours pay, tion, among which are; tor a farm 
voluntary retirement of workers; Labor Liberal Party, repeal of the 
with full pension benefits after 25, Taft-Hartley and Smith Acts and 
years service or at 60 years of age.'+eneal of the Walter-McCarran 
They also call for all strike benetits | , ,,, 
to be paid on the basis of “right”; yee ee Cj 
and not of “need.” Need, meaning! Others are: Writing FEPC into 


vou are screened to see if you need contracts, for election of interna- 
it in event of a strike, right mean- tional officer by referendum vote 
% ; 


ing you get strike benefits auto-| Of rank and lile, for pensioners im- 
matically. proved Social Security benfits and 
4 ,.._trelief on taxes, improved insurance, 
sr “sm “9 y opts * ewe medical, hospitalization benefits, 
rae Paar wag sm cotingoe oy il for a national paid holiday for elec- 
oil 600 has Ba “sane ,;. _, tion day, weekend and holiday pay 
an we Bas tong been the main €Xx- 1 so-called 6 and 7-day continuous 
ponent of this. | operations, increase GAW and win 
He favors the coming 16th irter- 30-40, eliminate outside contractors, 
national UAW convention in At- for 35 sick leave days for foundry 
lantic City, April 7-13 going on rec- workers, higher pensions. 
ord for a $100 million dollar strike 


fund. ‘Autos Reach Scrap 


Many tickets in local union elec-. 3 
tion which have beaten Administra- | Heap In 13 Years 
COLUMBUS, O.— Your 


tion stalwarts carried a stand of op-! 
‘auto of today will wind up on the 


posing a 50 cents a month dues in- 
crease by the international officers: scrap heap in 13 years, according 
t 


a, 


to be used for administrative pur- 
poses. Some slates call for any dues! } ore 
increase to be submitted to a ref-)  Batelle has completed a study 
erendum vote. into U. S. scrap iron and steel and 
At the Ford Lincoln plant one of! reports that this country is in no 
the top demands of the rank and} danger of running out of the vital 
file slate is “eliminate speedup and) scrap metal. In fact the reservoir is 
arbitrary work standards.” At! around 543 million tons. 3 
Dodge the —— of the same| The life expectancy table com- 
group calls for no speedup, oppo- ‘piled by the researchers estimates 
sition to farming out jobs, refer-| th: 
endum on vote on all major issues, 


12 Years, washing machines and 
no discrimination in hiring and! ironers in five, cooking and space- 
make 30-40 the number one de-! heating stoves in about 15. 


new 


Se eed are junked after 


Foes of Negro 
Rights in City 
High Places 


DETROIT.—It’s time the elec- 
toral coalition led by labor called 
on members of the Detroit Com- 
mon Council to lift the nightshirt 
off proponents of segregation work- 
ing for the city. And the way to do 
that is for a public hearing. 

Such a hearing in Gur opinion 
would be told how the Detroit 
Water Department had separate fa- 
cilities for whites and Negroes. And 
how William R. Ragland, 1987 W. 
Grand Boulevard, who exposed that 
was fired. The alibi is that he was 
discharged because of “excessive 
absences.” 

Ragland took his grievance to 
the new Michigan Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission who in 
turn went to Circuit Court to get a 
subpena in order to get to the rec- 
ords of the Water Board. The FEPC 
investigators had previously asked 
Water Board personnel brass Ger- 
‘ald Remus and Edward Rasinen 
to let them look at employment 
records of other Water Board em- 
ployees to see how they compared 
with Ragland’s: The city brass re- 
fused and the FEPC went to court, 
got a subpena to get the records. 
Now the city brass hats have ap- 
pealed the subpena to the Michi- 
gan State Supreme Ccurt and say 
they will take it to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

Here is a group of city officials, 
appointed by the Detroit Common 
Council arrogantly defying a State 
FEPC body. It shows the entrench- 
ment of segregation and anti-Negro 
attitudes among city department 
heads; also they feel they are pro- 


, 


[tected by Mayor Cobo and coun- 


cil members. 
_ 


ANOTHER example, is how Ne- 
‘groes are being kept out of Her- 
iman Gardens housing project by 


two more of Cobo’s boys. There 
exists 187 vacancies in Detroit 


Housing projects yet 1,870 appli-' 


‘ants are on the waiting list and 
‘most of them are Negroes. 


Hurley an employee of the De- 
troit Housing Commission who likes 
to be known as a “do-gooder” after 
working hours, admitted to news- 
men that “problems of. racial inte- 
gration” are one of the “reasons” 
why Negroes aren’t getting into the 
187 vacancies. 


Target in Hoffa Fra 


DETROIT. — Reaction of one 
top CIO leader here who didn't 
want his name used in discussing 
the “Hoffa Case” was that the 
Teamsters leader was framed when 
he walked into a government set 
trap. He said this was reminiscent 
of the Pinkerton strikebreaking 
agency tactics. 

This CIO leader active for over 
30 years felt that the use by a U. S. 
Senate Committee on legal entrap- 
ments, opens wide a pathway for 
anti-labor forces to drive and smash 
smash unions. | 

He said if they entrapped Hoffa 
then it means that the government 
has gone into the dirty business of 
framing labor leaders, reminscent 
of Smith Act trials in order to put 
over the National Association of 
Manufacturers anti-labor program 
adopted last December. Labor, he 
said, has to move now to prepare 
for the biggest wave of anti-labor 
legislation its ever had to fight. 
Right to scab laws, laws to let the 
government seize books and rec- 
ords under the guise of investigat- 
ing racketeering, laws to halt PAC 
work, is what certain anti-labor 
forces in government will push for 
since the Hoffa frameup. 

In all the gallons of ink spilled 
across Wspaper pages on the 


“Hoffa Case” you find again and | 


again the open admission by U. §. 
Senators and employees of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rackets that they 
ve the documents to the framer 
ohn Cye Cheasty to entrap Hoffa. 

And you read how the FBI was 
watching, though it’s not explained 
how and with what equipment, 
Cheasty handled over the entrap- 
ping documents. 

Never was such assiduous activity 
displayed in nabbing murderers of 
Negro citizens in the Scuth, or in 
tracking down and trapping leaders 
of the White Citizens Councils and 
their bomb throwing, dynamite 
tossing activities. 

Of particular interest to labor 
forces here is the midnight arrest 
of Hoffa's secretary Mrs. Dorothy 
Debrescu and the participating by 
the District Attorney Fred Kaess 
and a judge in a strictly headline 
piece of business where the secre- 
tary was arraigned at 1 a.m. in the 
morning and then later ordered to 
Washington before a Federal Grand 
Jury. Why she was arrested, was 
‘not revealed, But it made lurid 
headlines for the anti-labor press 
here which is pouring out all its 
anti-labor bias against Hoffa, the 
Teamsters Union and labor in gen- 
eral in order to create the atmos- 
phere to put legislative shackles on 


America’s union movement. 
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Mich.--62 M.W. Subs 33 D.W. 


Bundle Sales Rising. Lets 


SUBS, renewals and new 
ones are rolling in now at the 
rate of about 12 to 16 a week 
with reports also that bundle’ 
sales are climbing. 

This is always good news in a! 
circulation drive. We have turned 
in now a little over 62 renewals 
and 33 Daily Worker subs. We) 
urge that those press builders who 


have the renewals should hustle 


out and see the readers whose subs 
o the Batelle Memorial Institute| housing brass Durban and Hurley, are expiring. 


Get ready all you press buil- 


‘ers on the West Side for a Sunday 
from— 


morning “breakfast” and 
there to go out and see subscrib- 
ers whose subs are running out. 


The tools you need for being 
part of the Michigan drive to get 
300 subs is, some names, several 
blanks; some copies of the current 
Michigan Worler and youre sure 
to come back with new and old 
readers for the Worker—how about} 


trying it? 
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AND YOU THINK THINGS ARE 


DETROIT. — Don't tell me times; Moonlight silvered the magnifi-;ing about the Negro workers, first 
aren't getting tough. Sure 170,000) cient shack ($6 million dollars/fired, last hired, whose unemploy- 
Michiganders are out of work due worth) built beside the Atlantic.) ment compensation has long since 


TOUGH WITH YOU? 


the body” with a party. We heard there were enormous six-layer 
it wasn’t anything out of the ordi-|cocoa-nut cakes, glace Neopolitan 


nary, just a usual type of Dodge|and demitasse. 
We understand from a drummer 


to “balancing of the inventories” in) Light still twinkled from the shack’s 


auto. But I jot news for you of just 
how tough times -are getting here. 

With tears streaming down her 
face last week, Mrs. Horace E. 
Dodge closed the door of the $6 
million “Playa Riente” where the 
Dodge family had _ entertained 
a at Palm Beach every winter 
or the last $2. | 

It was a touching scene as Mrs. 
tp drove away in her limous- 
ine (tor which she reportedly paid 
$117,000 for at a charity auction 
and. it’s not true it’s a Cadillac ‘or 


Continental), 


tall windows arid somewhere its re- 
ported a mocking bird sang. 

As she headed for her maisonette 
at the millionaire Everglades club 
who knows what Mrs. Dodge was 
thinking as the “Playa Riente” slip- 
ped away in the darkness like a 
mighty ocean liner with its lights 
sinking into the sea. 

of the 10,000 


Was she pepe | 
Dodge workers at the Joe Campau 


plant in smoky, dirty, Hamtramck, 
Michigan, who have lost their jobs 


in’ the last two years, due to auto- : 
‘mation and speedup,’ Was she think- 


been exhausted and who live most- 
ly in shacks in the Negro ghetto. 
Or the effects these layoffs have 
on Hamtramck where the city can’t 
meet its weekly payroll. 

* 


YES, these are poignant days for 
the widow of the Detroit motor 
mogul, but she stood up under it 
well as she greeted her guests, her 
pearls and diamonds glittering in 
the lights. 

“Playa Riente” wasn’t just having 
its lights put out, without “one for 
the road.” Over 1,000 of Palm 
Beach's “finest” were there to “bury 


party with the “fixings” something 
like this. 

Through main floor rooms special 
cated tapers burned in Spanish 
torchieres. The familiar swan, 
carved of ice, was filled with 20 
pounds of mos png ya 
pagne was gurgling out of a hun- 
dred bottles. 

At the buffet in the medieval 
dining hall, guests chose from roast 
turkey, baked ham, shrimp, chic- 
ken or lobster salad, creamed mac- 
aroni with parmesan, Boston baked 
‘beans, relishes, miniature croissants 


‘and cocktail rye bread: For dessert! 


that “Auld Lang Syne” was barred 
but the musicians serenaded Mrs. 
Dodge with “Young at Heart.” 

The first day of the auction the 
pipeline reports the take on knick- 
nacks was $25,000. 

Do you still think times are tough 
for you? Just think of how the glit- 
ter_of the Dodge $6 million dol- 
lar villa faded in the night for Mrs. 
Dodge as she looked the | 
rear window of her $117,000 
limousine a couple of weeks ago at 
Palm Beach. i 
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5 9 S b NAM Maps Assauit on Welfare WASHINGTON.— It will be a long time before C. D. Jackson, publisher of Time 


ne a ee 


—_— - 


P ° ‘ F 
= magazine, and the White House forget the speech which Jackson made in Toronto. The 
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Rep. Howard Smith, the Next : 2 . ; 

“Rights” Hurdle Page 2 | Middle East states—Egypt in the first place—will not soon forget Jackson’s revelation that 
Newark, N.J., has jumped the 
gun in the circulation and fund 


ene the present crisis in the Mid-. 
drive of The Worker and Daily 
Worker. 
Last week your editor jour- 
neyed across the river to talk to 


a small group. of readers and 
friends about our plans and 
hopes in regard to contents as 
well as subs and finances. We 
told them we were launching a 
crucial drive April 1 for $100,- 
000 in contributions plus 9,000 
Worker subs and 2,300 for the 
Daily Worker. 

Those who arranged 
meeting had expected about 20 
people. Actually 27 came—ten 
women and 17 men. Among 
them they pledged ‘to get 59 


subs, renewals as well as new | 
In addition, one woman | 
chipped in with $10 and another | 


Ones, 


pledged $100. 


Virtually everyone present | 


agreed to be part of a -nation- 


wide Committee of One Thou- | 
sand volunteers to help put over | 


our combined campaign. 


“ Not the least important part | 
of the evening was the discus- | 


sion of the paper's contents. 
Some had criticism. 


campaigns around issues. The 
paper ought to publish more 


writeups of what’s happening in | 


the shops and neighborhoods.” 
Another person thought that 


the need for material on social- | 
ism could more readily be met | 


if the paper asked its readers 


what questions they have on that | 


subject. 


A third person said the paper | 
ought first be improved before | 
the question of funds is tackled. | 

Well, we of The Worker staff | 
feel (and some readers tell us) | 
that we have been improving | 


the paper in recent weeks, 


though there’s much more to be | 


done. What do you think? 


At any rate, as one worker | 
at the meeting put it: “Whatever | 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Getting | 

subs,” one person said, “is usu- | 

ally part of community or shop | 
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east is the result of provacative 
steps deliberately shana by 
John Foster Dulles. 

Nor will Britain and France 
forget it, for it was here -that 
Dulles initiated the sequence 
which led to their. disastrous in- 
vasion of the Suez Canal zone. 

Six days after Toronto, on 
last Monday, with the scene 
shifted to Washington, Jackson 
declared he had been misquoted. 
He told a Senate subcommittee 
on the Mideast that he had been 
misquoted by a ‘Toronto news- 
man 

His denial was, however, 
pricked almost immediately in 
Toronto by other newsmen who 
emphasized that his speech had 
been reported accurately. 


Jackson, editorial vice presi- 


dent of Time Inc., was a special 


assistant to President Eisenhower 
on the cold-war psychological 
front in 1953 and 1954. Duri.y 
World War II he was deputy 


chief of psychological warfare in 


North Africa, Italy and Etrope. 
He has also been a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the UN. 

The Toronto Advertising and 
Sales Club officials thought thev 
had hooked gqutie a fish when 
—— agreed to speak to their 
uncheon. He addressed them 
on March 12. 

* 

HE TOLD the club, in the 
words of Ed A. Ingraham, the 
Toronto Globe and Mail reporter 
covering the meeting, that “U. S. 
policy for dealing with Commu- 
nist expansion deliberately touch- 
ed off the Middle East crisis.” 


(The Worker has turned to the 
report of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail for what Jackson said, be- 
cause it was not able to obtain 
from Mr. Jackson a transcript ot 
his speech. A phone call to his 
office from the Worker on March 
14, elicited the statement that 
Jackson had. made his speech 
from notes, and that there was 
no transcript. The Globe and 
Mail Report of his speech has 
been confirmed by other Cana- 
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THE STUDENTS AND THE FEARFUL 5 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“THREE YEARS AGO”, the 
man from the Civil Liberties 
Union said looking down at the 
overflow audience of Columbia 
students, “They called you the 
silent generation. I hope this 
meeting means that is all over!” 

This meeting was an academic 
freedom rally arranged by Co- 
lumbia’s Eugene V. Debs So- 
ciety to hear John Gates after the 
Worker editor-in-chief had been 
barred from speaking at the five 
city colleges. Three hundred 
were sitting and standing in 
Harkness Theater and others 
_were clamoring in vain for ad- 
mission. | 

The day before over 800 Co- 
lumbia_ students had heard 
Gates in a debate hastily ar- 
ranged by the John Dewey 
Society at the school’s largest 
auditorium. For Friday night 
the New York Civil Liberties 
Union had hired the ballroom at 
the Hotel Martinique. for city 
college students to ‘hear, :admis- 
sion free, Gates gave the speech 


' must de 


he would originally have given 
at Queens College for Academic 
Freedom Week. salt 

The “fearful five”, as Gates, 
to student chuckles, character- 
ized the five prexies who barred 
him, had their answer. “While I 
disagree with John Gates’, said 
the Harkness meeting’s student 
chairman, “if his right to speak 
is taken away, the rights of all 
are endangered”, 


The meetings were free 
Swinging, free questioning give 
and take, in the best American 
tradition and no holds barred. 
Michael Harrington, chairman 
of the Young Socialist League, 
said student movements had de- 
clined under the impact of 
ong eb here, and “we 

end the rights of stu- 
dents in New York or Budapest, 
in Madrid or Moscow”. While 
he was a socialist, he held, he 
could still speak out in the U. S., 
and Gates could still edit the 
Worker. 

Right, agreed the' Communist 
leader to the rapt_studenis, and 


that’s to the good, but it’s also 
true that he spent four years in 
jail for his views, the governmen 
tried to put the Worker out of 


business with a phony tax harass-. 


ment, the FBI intimidates news- 
stands and advertisers,-and he 
had his very day wired Attorney 
General Brownell protesting the 
molesting by the FBI of a staff 
member and readers en route to 
a Brooklyn meeting. These were 
facts most students seemed to 
have been unaware of. 

Unlike the five prexies, Gates 
said, he had “confidence in the 
students mature judgment, 
based on hearing all points of 
view . Speaking for the ACLU, 
Sheldon Ackley said that while 
he disagreed wih Gates, he wel- 
comed “the chance to ask him 

uestions that occur to me. I 


1ink you. can embarrass him . 


with some questions and I hope 
ts do, but your right to hear 
1im must be unquestioned.” 


So for two days over 1,150. 
: Columbia: students: (as+:onposed:. 


to the 350 .who would have 


lights, we 


heard him originally at Queens: 
College, heard Gates and plied 


him with questions. Unfriendly 


or triendly, they listened politely, 
intently. The right to hear had 
won a round. 

BEFORE. THESE meetings, 
trying get a- sense of how the 
students really felt about the 
ban, this reporter spent a morn- 
ing visiting the student news- 
papers at. City College and ©o- 
lumbia, and wound up the da 
watching Norman Thomas ot 
dress a jam-packed meeting at 
Queens College. 


We got our first student re- 
action on the campus with traffic 
e Convent -Aveuue 
the pretty CCNY 
king for directions 
to the 4 t newspapers, and 
making our purpose,’ we 
were told by a group of three 
students that everybody felt: the 
ban on Gates’ appearance by the 
five city college. presidents was 
“ridiculous.” ie 
? “All they make me think,” said. 

(Coniiaued on Page 13) | 
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buildings. «4 


dian newsmen who were present 
at the meeting.) ' 


Jackson let the Toronto ad- 
vertisers in on the background 
of the present crisis. 


He told them that the shift in 
emphasis in Soviet foreign policy 
to economic questions had dealt 
a blow to U. S. poliey. 

“Russia's shift in its war pol- 
icv. to an economic offensive set 
up a climate of blackmail which 
the West found difficult to com- 
bat,” he was reported as saying. 

* 


THE GLOBE AND MAIL 
reporter then relaled the follow- 
ing: : 

“The U. S., he (Jackson). said 
had looked for a favorable posi- 
tion for a showdown and _ had 
planned its policy on the basis 
of three special conditions: the 
area involved must be within the 
Communist. orbit, a very large 
amount of money must be in- 
volved, and such an area must Le 
able to ‘get mad’ at the U.S, and 
be left to rely on Russian prom- 
ises. 

“All three elements were tound 
in the position where the U. S. 
pledged to financially assist the 
coastruction of Egypt's Aswan 
high-level dam.” 

Jackson revealed, according to 
reporter ngraham, that “he was 

resent at a luncheon attended 
»y Secretary of State Dulles im- 
mediately after he informed tlhe 
Egyptian ambassador to Wash- 
ington that the U. S. had with- 
drawn its. offer of $1,000,000,- 
000 in aid.” | 

This withdrawal was the first 
step in Dulles’ deliberate attempt 
to provoke a crisis in the Mid- 
east. 

Dulles, according to Jackson, 
knew at that time that the pos-: 
sible outcome might be the tak-, 
ing over of administration of the 
Suez Canal by the Egvptian gov- 
ernment. 

“In Dulles’ discussion of the 
move and its possible effects, 
‘the Suez was mentioned as one 
of the ways Nasser might reta- 
liate,’” said Jackson, according 
to the Globe and Mail. 

Jackson expressed the belief 
that while “the Middle East is 
‘going through a_ tremendous 
crisis now ... We can come out 
of it in a big i . 


THAT WAS BEFORE the 
report of his speech hit the U.S. 
press on Wednesday, March 14. 
On that day President Eisen- 
hower, at his press conference, | 


was asked- about the Jackson 


speech. The President described 
Jackson’s revelations as “specula- 
tion.” | 

The following day Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, majority leader, 
told the Senate that he was 
“most pr te the ea 
reports 0 Jackson speech. - 

Schaal hed dachenad ohnson 
said, that the “U. S. deliberately 
precipitated this whole crisis” in 
the Middle East. Answering the 
peg rc dismissal of. o ebe | 
as Jackson’s “speculation,” John- 
son said, “this: is speculation by 
served tp peéneul sdelgletiation 
serv present istration 
in precisely this particular field.” 

SEN, > Minne- ¢ 
sota Democrat, emphasized the — 


_ seriousness of, Jackson's. revela- 


(Continued oa Page 12) Aus 
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McCarthy, Wall St. See 
Eye-to-Eye on Labor Curb 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SEN. JOE McCARTHY, who has been a silent member of the racket investigat- 
ing committee, last Sunday said he will ask for a shift of the probe to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, while the Wall Street Journal reported joyously that shackles on unions 


under the anti-trust laws and 
new curbs labor on political ac- 
tion, are in the offing as a re- 
sult of the hearings. 

The Wall Street Journal 
(March 15) in its main story 
looked forward to the prospect 
that the powerful International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters would 
be seriously hurt by the probe 
and indictment of its major ofh- 
cers. 

Two. days later, McCarthy in 
a speech in Milwaukee began to 
beat the drums for a switch of 
attention toward the countrys 
largest and most powerful in- 
dustrial union. “What we have 
uncovered in our investigation of 
the Teamsters Union,” he said, 
“will smell like high grade per- 
fume in comparison with what 
we will find in thé Reuther union 
—and that’s not just a wild com- 
parison. — 

* 

THERE IS /A strong suspi- 
cion McCarthy is seeking to re- 
gain his past position of top 
headliner by serving the current 
drive of the union-busters, con- 
centrated agaisnt the UAW, to 
obtain a ban on industry-wide 
bargaining and on union politi- 
cal action. The Wisconsin Sen- 
ator broke his silence shortly 
after the Supreme Court rein- 
stated the case against the UAW 
based on charges of Taft-Hartley 
violation by support of Senator 
McNamara in 1954 over the 
unions TV programs. 

President Walter Reuther of 
tne UAW {said McCarthy has 
“become the world-wide symbol 
ot immorality” and declared the 
union has nothing to hide. 

“Many congressmen are being 
roused into a mood what may 
bring new legislative curbs on 
union activity,” said the Wall 
Street Journal. 7 

“Already renewed talk of put- 
ting labor unions under the anti- 
trust laws is drifting around cap- 
itcl Hill, . .. It’s clear from 
questioning by committee mem- 
bers Goldwater and McClellan 
that some attempt also will be 
made to curb unions’ political 
spending activities.” 

A member of the Senate’s 
committee is quoted as saying: 


“You ain't seen nothing yet.” 
The business paper seems espe- 
cially happy thatthe probe, 
scheduled to run a year, will 
now be extended. Committee 
Counsel Robert Kennedy told 
the paper he has so far received 
1,000 individual complaints 
from unions against their leaders 
with “tips” for racketeering 
probes. 
* 

THE imvestigation has, un- 
doubtedly, encouraged the rank 
and file in seme unions to seek 
its help against an entrenched 
bureaucracy. The picture is a 
maze of confusion and contra- 
dictions inside much of labor. 
While it is becoming increasing- 
ly apparent the racket probe ts 
being used to condition the air 
for some far-reaching anti-labor 
legislation, in many spots the 
rank and file seeks to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to loosen 
the grip of local bureaucracies. 

The Republicans, wio never 
did get any advantage out of 
political. action by labor, are 
making hay meanwhile, trving 
file sentiments by pressing for 
to exploit such honest rank and 
legislation vanning labor politi- 
call action embodied in a big 
bouquet of proposals to “democ- 
ratize’ unions. In a number of 
states such bills are compan- 
ions to “right to work” laws. 

The extent to which this game 
of contusion runs is illustrated 
in Pennsylwania. Assemblyman 
Willard G. Agnew, Pittsburgh 
Republican, is co-sponser of a 
package of bills designed to 
“define the civil rights of mem- 
bers of labor organizations and 
to pretect such rights.” Aside 
from the repulsive and danger- 
cus idea that the government 
should set the rules under which 
a union operates, among the long 
list of “democratization” mea- 
sures which in themselves seem 
innocent is One that reads: 

“Prohibiting direct or indirect 
use of union funds, fees, dues 
or assessments for contributing 
for political campaigns or fer the 
political education of union 
members.” 

(For further details see story 
by James Dolsen elsewhere in 
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TH IS THE NEXT RIGHTS HURDLE 


McCARTHY 


this issue.) 
* 

IRONICALLY, Agnew’s boast 
is that he has consulted Don- 
aid Rarick, the rank and file 
candidate of the United Steel- 
workers for president, who drew 
more than 35 percent of the 
vote, and his attorney, James A. 
Ashton, and obtained their ap- 
proval of the measures. Rarick 
campaigned against a dues raise 
from $3 to $5 and against bu- 
reaucratic rule in the union. 

The specific provisions in the 
bills for demeecratic procedures 
on dues raises and other ques- 
tions are apparently the chief 
attraction to Rarick. But he ov- 
erlooks the therns inside the 
bouquet, assuming, of course, 
Agnew tells the truth. 

It is significant, nevertheless, 


that the Republicans are cogni- | 
vote | 


zant of the tremendous 
rolled up by the anti-machine 
candidate in the steel union and 
they scheme to win some of it. 
Rarick had also given the “right- 
to-work” advocates some eneour- 
agement during his campaign 
by frequent talk of unionism 
that is “voluntary” — meaning 
without the union shop. 

The McClellan Committee, 
meanwhile, is preparing for an- 
other “big week” with possible 
duels with Dave Beck over dis- 
closure of his personal papers. 


colonial troops in Algeria has 


cuted for telling the story. 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber is 
‘being prosecuted in Paris. The 
charge against him is_ that. his 
articles in the weekly magazine 
which he edits, L’Express, under- 
mined Army morale. 
Servan-Schreiber was called up 
on July 16 last year. He served 
eight months in Algeria. Because 
of the series entitled “Lieutenant 
in Algeria”, his magazine faces the 
same kind of crackdown as has 
been used against the Communist 


the colonial terror in Algeria. 
Numerous issues of |l!Humanite 
‘have been confiscated fey printing 
‘articles critical of the war in Al- 


| geria. Servan-Schreiber is a_ vet-' 


‘eran of the French resistance and 
‘a supporter of former Radical 
‘Socialist Premier Mendes—France. 
* 

SERVAN-SCHREIBER described 
‘in one of his articles how five un- 
armed Moslem mine workers had 
been killed by a truck full of 
‘French soldiers. The excuse was 
that they had been guilty of shoot- 
ing an Arab in a village. But it 
turned out that the Arab had been 
shot by French troops. 


| These tortures are also exposed 
in a book just published by 
Pierre-Henri Simon, a_ novelist, 
'who was once a prisoner of a 
German concentration camp. Simon 
‘recalls that when he was released 
from imprisonment in 1945 he 
found that many Germans said 
‘they were not aware of the Nazi 
atrocities. Now, Simon continues, 
'there are Frenchmen who say 
they don’t have knowledge of the 
atrocities in Algeria. But the 
French people will have to bear 


daily PHumanite, also for exposing) 


Exposes French Army 
Tortures in Algeria 


A SEARING TALE of torture and murder by the French 


been told by a journalist who 


served with the army in Algeria. He is now being prose- 


lof villages, and torture in the 
| questioning of prisoners.” Citing 
the denials of these charges by 
'the French Ministry of Defense, 
‘Callender points out that the 
Ministry would hardly have had 
ithe time to make an investigation 
of the extremely detailed. charges. 
Then he cites Servan-Schreiber 


who quotes an officer about the 

Ministry's denials: ; 7 
“It is lies from top to bottom. 

_ The Government misleads the 


country. The generlas and pre- 
fects lie to the Minister, the 
captains and mayors ‘lie to the 
generals and prefects.: If men in 
my regiment indulge in dirty 
work, they cover it wp as be- 
_ tween pals, and if I héar ‘of it, it 
_ is by accident.” 
| * 
| SERVAN-SCHREIBER in his 
articles describes an incident where 
‘some Algerian guerillas had taken 
refuge in a house. A general in 
a helicopter took charge and or- 
ered artillery fire on the entire 
village, taking toll of its men, 
‘women and children. Servan- 
Schreiber says many French off- 
icers are sickened by this type of 
warfare and he quotes one as say- 
‘ing: 

“In pillage, assassination and 
collective torture we yield nothing 
to the adversary.” 
| Official estimates of the number 
of Algerians killed in the French 
colonial war range up to 40,000. 
‘There are now about 500,000 
‘French troops at war in Algeria. 
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the same guilt of the present atroci-| 
ties as they once charged against 


the German, he points out. 
| * 


N. Y. Times on March 14 by Harold 
Callender says: 


A REPORT FROM Paris in the’ 


| “Accumulating reports published 


here have teld of the employment 
in Algeria of methods of extorting 


confessions long familiar in totali- 


} 
; 
; 
‘ 


A cable by Callender in the: 


| tarian countries.” 


‘Mareh 17 Times reports that an 
lincreasing number of articles, 
‘books, etc. charge “French soldiers 
‘with the indiscriminate shooting 


of Arabe, both armed and un- 


armed, the unnecessary destruction 
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By ABNER W. BERRY |Miss) is considered “Mr. Segrega-)the bill. | there is still the job of getting the 


@.will be acted upon favorably be-| 
“fore April 19. This is Good Friday, bill now under consideration died 


+ s 
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i this was written the Senate Judic-| 


“A GOOD BILL,” for the pro- tion,” supporters of the measure 
tection of civil rights, as Rep. will have to fight every parliamen- 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) calls it,|/tary trick in the Dixiecrat , bag. 
has now been reported from the Eastland is pledged to defeat civil 
House Judiciary Committee. The rights legislation by every means— 


® Creation of a Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Justice Department to 
‘handle all cases arising from viola- 
‘tions of present federal laws and 
of the provisions of the present bill. 


jill through the Senate Judiciary 
‘Committee before the Easter recess. 


If Eastland can stall action on it 
beyond that date, filibustering 
Senators can take. advantage of 


bill, saved from a series of amend-|from refusing to schedule bills for, The new division would be headed pressure to consider the backlog of 


ments aimed at rendering it ineffec-/ consideration to omitting meetings 
tive, now goes to the House Rules of the committee over long 
Committee where, it is hoped, it)stretches of time. 

Last year substantially the same 


the beginning of the Easter recess. 
It is to be expected that Rep. | 


Howard W. Smith (D-Va), chair-| Républican committee members in| “exhausting state remedies” before|to get aroun 
tion amendment to the school con- 


¢ Empower the U.S. Attorney! struction bill. It is felt by pro-civil 


man of the House Rules Commit-jwhich they agreed to Eastland’s 


tee, will initiate or aid every effort 


smothering civil rights in exchange| 


‘by an Assistant Attorney General. 

_ © Bmpower the Federal Gov- 
‘ernment to sue in its own name to 
‘prevent civil rights 


) without necessarily having a com-| 
in Eastland’s committee after he:plainant and without having to re- liberals would like to get the bill 
had maneuvered a “trade” with|sort to the laborious process of|through this year, it is known, .is 


seeking relief in federal courts. 


[bills on other issues that will have 
been built up. Added to that is 
the pressure for adjournment that 


violations,| begins to be felt after Easter. 


One reason many Congressional 


an’ anti-discrimina- 


to smother the bill in committee. for confirming the nomination of! General to bring contempt of court rights Congressmen that Rep. Adm. 
But it is possible in the House bo Sarre Court Justice John M. proceedings against private citizens C. Powell (NY) will desist from in- 


overcome the Smith and _ other 


Harlan. Eastland: has no such bar-|or public agencies to protect the|troducing an amendment to school 


Dixiecrat opposition by calling the gaining point this year, but his right to vote against coercion and aid bill to withhold federal aid from 


} 
j 


bill to the floor with a petition 
signed by 218 Representatives. 
Once the bill reaches the floor of 
the House, the chance for its pas- 
Sage is overwhelming. 

The Senate counterpart of the 
House bill faces stiffer hurdles, As 


Committee is almost dictatorial. 

As reported out by the House 
Judiciary Committee, ‘the Adminis- 
tration bill would provide: .. 

© Establishment of a six-member 
civil rights. commission to investi- 
gate civil rights violations and all 


tions for Federal offices. (All efforts 


to defeat this provision by amend-, 


ments making jury trials mandatory 
in such procedures were rejected in 
the House Judiciary Committee.) 


sure is the first in a long time to 


This Republican-sponsored mea-' 


power as chairman of the Judiciary interference in primaries and elec-|states whose schools are still seg- 


regated if a meaningful civil rights 
bill has been passed first. This has 
been hinted at by some Congress- 
men during hearings on civil rights 
measure. | 

But while liberals in Congress 
feel this way, it should be pointed 


e iary Subcommittee on Constitu-|the methods used to deprive Ne-|get the united support - of, ciyi]/out that this is not the. point of 


: 4 ¢@ ; . es ~~ t i ‘ 
diciary Committee, whoe  chair-. 


tional Rights was meeting to report 
the bill to the full committee. 
Hearings closed in the Senate sub- 
committee March 5. 

Once before the full Senate Ju- 


constitutional rights. Southern Rep- 
resentatives in the committee: suc- 
ceeded in getting the phrase “un- 
Warranted. .econamic pressure., as 


he ct , one..of the methc s used to deprive 
oO. Eastland (D-' Citizens of ciyil ‘rights, stricken from 


ee ae i | & eee 
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man Sen. James 


ait 2 


groups. | 

It is generally conceded. that 
there is this year a better chance of 
getting the bill through both houses 
‘Of Congress ‘than there has been in 
past years for other Bills. However, 
recy ih eekte : ies 
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groes and other minorities of their rights, labor and liberal political view of James O. Eastland. East- 


land is not only opposed to civil 

rights, but to federal aid to educa- 

a oes His oer will be ~~ 

or both pieces of legislation. 

He How Stands as the eg 

for the Seriate Civil rights bill. 
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OW é Movie Guide 


Ray Bolger program (4) 

|College News Conference 7 4 

Medical Horizons: Psychosomatic 
medicine (7) 4:30 

Vice President Nixon’s report on 
Ghana (2) 5 

Boing-Boing Show (2) 5:30 

Press Conference (7) 5:30 

Telephone Time—Escape (2) 
Escape from Nazis in 1939 

‘Meet the Press: Guest: Robt Bris- 
coe, Lord Mayor of Dublin (4) 6: 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Kingdom of the Sea (11) 7 
diving 

Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30. In Paris 
with Maurice Chevalier 

‘Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 | 

‘Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Julie London, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Oscar Hammer-| 
stein, Guiletta Masina in scene, 

: from movie. “La Strada” 

‘Steve Allen (4) 8. Greer Garson, 
Lou Costello, Others 

‘Goodyear Playhouse: First Love hel 
Hedda _ Rosten. With Claire 
Bloom, James Daly (4) 9 

‘Movie: Dangerous (1935) 
Bette Davis (5) 9 

Omnibus (7) 9. The Lizzie Borden 


Case: Agnes DeMille and Com-|munist Party secretary Nitkita S. 
pany in Fall River Legend Bal-| Khrushchev said last week that! 


let /peace Ww ould be maintained 
Alfred Hitchcock strengthened if the west were will-, 
$64,000 Cha rae ‘ing to purchase a policy of peace-| 


What’s My Line ( ‘ful co-existence. 
Sunday News (2) 11 ‘is not inevitable. 
Late Show: It SReaesiiil in Brook- | 
Ivn (2) 31:15. 1947 musical w ith | Khrushchevs remarks, said 
Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson,! made them in reply to questions) 
stone Age in NYC Peter Lawford submitted by letter by Charles L. 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon MOVIES Clapp, managing editor of the 
Open Mind—discussion (4) 12:30 |War and Peace, 68th St. Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald. 
NY Times Youth Forum: (5) 1: Three Brave Men, Paramount | 
Subject: Inflation Great Man, Sutton garded war as inevitable, Khrush- | ° 
Mayor Wagner (7) 1:30 Red Balloon, Victoria & Fine Arts chev said. 
Report from. Rutgers: Huxley's; Edge of the City, Loew's State _is not fatalistically inevitable.” 
Brave New World Discussed) Well Digger’s Daughter (revival) ’ 
(13) 1:30 Baronet 
Last Word (2) 2:30. Words and, Wee Geordie, 
Their Meaning |Lust for Life, Plaza | gressors and avert war, 
Exhib Baseball: Dodgers-Yankees La Strada, 52nd St. Translux ” He said the Soviet 
(11) 2:30. At Miami 
Face the Nation (2) 3 
Outlook—news (4) 3 
Movie: (1935) Dangerous 
" Bette Davis (5) 3 
Workers. 


a By sdie 23 

os tap Macbeth with Orson Wel- 
les (7) 10:30 a.m. 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) 11:30 

Education Series: Mathematics 
(4) 1:30 

Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30 

Basketball: Final game of NIT at 
Garden (2) 2 

‘Herald Trib Youth Forum (9) 2:30 

Racing (2) 4:30 

World—Nat! Report (2) 6 

It’s Fun to Travel (9) 7 

Documentary: Guadalcanal (5) 
7:30 

_Jackie Gleason Show: Guests: Sayah | 
Vaughan, Count Basie, Joe Wil-' 
liams. Gleason on vacatioin (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Exhibit Baseball: Dodgers- Varikbes 
(11) 8:30. At Miami | 

Caesar's Hour (4) | 

Hey Jeannie (2) 9:30, Jeannie 
Carson comedy series 

Gobel Show (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Late Show: Footsteps in the Dark 
(2) 11:15. Erroll Flynn, Brenda, 
Marshall. So-so. 

Late Late Show: Passport to Pim-, 
lico.(2) 1. Much better and much, 
later. 


6. | 


| Skin 


KHRUSHCHEV 


with 


TV 


Sunday, March 24 
Educational Series (4) 9 to 10:30) 
a.m. Geography and literature 
Wonderama—children’s variety (5), 

10 a.m. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30. Brown- 


(2) 9:30 
(4) 10 
) 10:30 


) 


te 


he said. 


Union rea- 


nist countries could live side by 
‘side despite different social sys- 
items. He said the Soviet Union 
'was, striving. for development of 
business and cultural contacts with 
all countries in an effort to 
‘Visit to a Small Planet, Booth ‘strengthen friendly relations. 
Beggar's Opera, City Center | “The the western ae : 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane primarily the U.S., will also we 

A Hole in the Head. Plymouth ‘here in théir pokicy to the prin- 


Long Dav’s Journey Into Night, ciple of ee a -praege 
Helen Haves Ibe say conhdently that peace wi 


‘Good King Charles, Downtown be maintained and strengthened,” 


2 be stated. 
a aolies 5s ero | | Asked whether the Soviet Union 
| Take a Giant Sten, Jan Hus Audit. | 
‘Major Barbara, Morosco 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables. Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


ees. Trial Set 


| voli. 

| DRAMA 

oe | Duchess of Malfi, Phoenix 

I 'The Anatoniist, Royal, 62 E. 4th. 

Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- 
wrights, 264 W. 87th. 


Transport Union Tal 
ee (71) 3:15. | | 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 | 
World News Roundup (2) 3:30 

Johns Topkins File 7—research doc-, 


umentary (7) 3:3 | 


Odyssey (2) 4. French movie Far- 
rebique. Recominended, | 


, | 
; 
, J 


Saturday Yankattan 


GALA BIRTHDAY PARTY for Sv arand 
Hugh N. Mulzac. Sat. €:30 p.m. at Estonian | 
Hall, 2061 Ssieanton Ave., (at 125th 8&t.). 

Entertainment: Earl Robinson. Dancing to 
Liova’s Orchestra. Personal greetinss— | 
Paul Robeson. Contr. $1.50. Auspices: Sea- 
men’s Defense Committee. 


Sunday Manhattan 


EIDNEY FINXEISTEIN, outstanding 
music critic, will lecture “Bach and Han- 
del” at Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
Chorus, 189 Second Ave., N.Y.C. Sun, eve. 
7:50 p.m. Movies will fcllow. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


JCSEPH STAROBIN will speak on ‘His 
View on the New Problems of the Left.” gton by Judge Bolitha J. Laws of 


Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Island ave., {the U.S. District Court. He set: 
Brooklyn. Smnday evening at 8:30 p.m. May 6 as the tentative trial date. 


Sunday Bronx Gold was charged with falsely 
DR. HERSHEY MEYER, author of ‘Shall denying Communist Par ty mem-| 


We Perish” and others of political signi- 
ficnnee, will speak on “China's Road to bership i in a _a Tatt- Hartley affidavit. 


Sc-ialism’’ Sun. at 8 p.m. at Bronx Out | : 
tura] Center, 1753 Boston Road. Contr. 5c. 


Coming 


PRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER— 
26th Anniversary Celebration on Sat. eve.| 
March 30, 8:45 p.m. at 3200 Coney Island | 
Ave., Brooklyn. Concert extraordinary—_ 
with the inimitable artha Schlamme; 
Teresita and Fernando—flamenco dancers; | 
Nathan Goldstein, major artist and vVio-| 
linist of genuine ‘distinction. Subs. $1:50. 


ee 


| The U.S.S.R. 
* 
In Engtish 


Jast Arrived 


wy, 


MORE ON THE 


HISTORICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


OF THE 


DICTATORSHIP 


. OF THE 


PROLETARIAT 


article from 


Jen-Min-Jin-Pao | 


newspaper of the 


Ben Gold, former president of. 
the International Union of Fur & 
Leather Workers, faces a new trial 
‘under the “loyalty oath” provision 
°F the Taft- Hartley Act. | 


A new trial was ordered in Wash- 


-_+—e 2 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


announces 

A New Eight-Session Course beginning 
Thursday, March 28, 8-10 P.M. 

A CENTURY OF. AMER. LITERATURE 

(Emily Dickinson. Thoreau & Melville 

to T. 8. Eliot, O'Neill & Hemingway) 

‘Penthouse 10A o9 W. 71 St. 


Tuition $10 
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Communist Party of China 
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"= | By SAM KUSHNER 


‘Around the World in 80 Days, Ri-; lized that capitalist and commu- 
| ‘American relations. 


| 
| hill, 


? 


| fo 


’ 
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‘Chicago Steel Output 
) Sho ws Sharp Drop 


CHICAGO-—The boid- face fig- 
ures in the latest issue of “Iron 
Age,” tellmg of a drop in steel 

production in the Chicago area, 

was translated last week into lay- 
offs, work cutbacks and step-| 
pages. 

Steel tonnage in this area now 
is 10.5 percentage points below 
the same peried a year ago. 

Hard hit by the cutback in 
production was the large South 
Works plant of U.S. Steel in 
South Chicago. George Brick- 

chairman of Local 65s 


————— TT 


PEACE PROSPECT GOOD, iF... 
KHRUSHCHEV TELLS EDITOR 


LONDON, Eng.—Soviet Com-'any particular time in the last LE 


vears, Khrushchev said, “The dan- | 
ger of outbreak of arwied conflicts 


and'is due to the fact that Western: 


|powers for many years have been} 
pursuing a policy of an arms race, 


He said that war a policy of positions of strength.” 


He said the 1955 Ceneva con-| 


Moscow Radio, which broade: ast | ference did much to relieve world- 
he Wide tension, but added that “un-! 


— this period did not last 
Jong. 

‘Khrochthev indirectly criticized] 

‘the Eisenhower Doctrine for the; 


Asked by Clapp habia he -e.| Middle East, saying that “attempts: 


of some powers to fill a vacuum of. 


“We helieve that w: ar | their own invention in the Arab 


world markedly aggravates the in- 


“Recent events in Egy pt have re- ‘ternational situation and causes a 
affirmed that forces coming out for, serious threat to the peace of that) 
Art and Sy mphony | maintenance of peace can curb ag-| area. 


He said the Soviet Union advo- 
cates relaxation of international ten-) 
sion and improvement of Soviet-' 


He added that 


‘overtures “so far have not met with 


and 


| 


felt that war ‘had been near at, View released by 
-'same day. 


! 


For Ben Gold | bod 


Charles L. Clapp, managing edi-| 


favorable response from the U.S.’ 
government. 

“There’s no doubt that if our 
countries are ready to work for 
adjusiment of relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. and 
‘exert the necessary efforts, an im- 
provement of Soviet-American re- 
lations will be imsured and _ this, 
in turn, will favorably affect the 
entire international] situation,” 
Khrushchev said. 7 | 

It was the secgnd such inter- 
rushchev the 
Earlier he released his, 
answers to questions asked him by. 
Japanese journalist Masahara Ha- 
tanaka. 

In. his answers to eS ee 
Khrushchev sid the Soviet Union 
cannet unilaterally stop the H- 
bomb tests. 


iat | 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich—! 
tor of the Grand Rapids Her 
ald, said he was i i 
to get an answer “so quickly’ to 
his Jetter to Nikita S. Khrushehev. 


Clapp, 32, said he wrote to 
| Khrushchev on Feb. 26. He said) 
he was informed by the Soviet Em- 
bassy at Washington Friday, March 
| 15, that they had an answer to his: 
letter. | 
_ Clapp said he flew to Washing- 
‘ton and was given two copies of 
the letter by Georgi Zarubin, the 
Soviet sniisdesdat one copy in 
English and thé~other in Russian. 
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| EVERYBODY enjoyed our Spring Opening 
last year so we’re doing it again 

APRIL 12 with a FIRESIDE CABARET 
‘Dine on Easter and Passover food and 
iwimes served under candlelight and 


‘pensions of three workers. 


grievance committee, stated that 
13 out of the mills 31 open 
hearth furnaces were shut down 
and one out of the 11 blast 
furnaces was down. As a result 
of this, between 1,500 and 2,000 
steelworkers find themselves on 
a four-day week,. Brickhill re- 
vealed. 

“We asked the company wnat 
this means for the future,” the 
union leader declared, “They in- 
dicated that the situatian would 
not improve tor several months, 
and might get worse.” 

* 


THE union was told that cut- 
backs in production: resulted 
from cancellations of steel orders 
on the part of the auto com- 
| panies, mainly General Motors. 
The March production schedule 
at the South Works was cu: back 
from 409,000 ingot tons to 354,- 
QOO tons. 


Union sources reported that 
production in the structural steel, 
beam and heavy plate depart- 
ments were still going strong. 
Union leaders were also told of 
short work-weeks at the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube works in 
East Chicago. 

Three thousand workers in the 
Merchant Mills at the huge Gary 
works of U.S. steel Corporation 
stopped work in a protest at sus- 
The 
suspension took place because of 
the resistence of the workers to 
the imposition of the split shift. 
During the. recent period, the 
Gary steelworkers have, by and 
large, been working a_ six-day 
week. Many have worked on a 
seven-day schedule. According 
to officials of Local 1014, which 
represents the Gary steelworkers 
at the main U.S. Steel plant, the © 
workers were put on a five-day 
week recently. 

The resulting speedup that 
took place and the attempt of 
the company. to circumvent the 
contract by imposing split shifts. 
regardless of seniority resulted in 
the shutdewn in the Merchant 
Miils, according to a Local 1014 
spokesman. At the Gary Sheet 
and Tin Mill (Local 1066), there 
were reports of some layoffs dur- 


ing recent weeks. 
* 


AT the Wisconsin Steel Works 
in South Chicago, owned by the 
International Harvester Com- 
pany, the first layoff in three 
vears took place between 50 and 
60 workers got their notices. This 
mill, which has been operating 
on the basis: of a six-day week, 
has also cut back to a five day 
week. Reports ‘rom this plant 
indicate the strong possibility 
that many workers will be an a 
four day work week shortly. 


At the Crane company, larg- 
est fabricating plant in the area, 
it has been indicated that the 
recent small layoffs will be fol- 
lowed by a large layoff during 
the next month. At the Buda 
Corp., in Chicago Heights a re- 
cent layoff of more than 200 
workers reduced the work force 
by one sixth. The workers at , 
both plants are members of the ~ 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


| 
ENGLISH BICYCLE—w /3 speed Sturmey- 
Archer gears, hand brakes, pump and 
tourist bag. SPEC. $39.95. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819 One hour free parking 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights weekends, economi« 
ical. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


, 


| firelight. Share with frends old and 

inew an evening of intimate entertainment 
‘and dancing. SLEEP in steam heated 
‘rooms. 


| RESERVE NOW $7 day 
WINGDALE ON THE LAKE 
607 5th Ave., Room 350 YUKON 6-6810 


6890000086088 88OOO8SOSSSCS 


Now in pamphlet form 


10 CENTS PER COPY 


1 Socialist Unity Forum 
presents a discussion 


SCIENCE, SOCIALISM AND 
AMERICA 


Automation, synthetic Foods, Solar and 
Atomic Energy @nd their effect on 
Capitalism and Socialism. 


SPFAKERS: MICHAEL H. BAKER 
Chemical Engineer, former Executive 
Vice-Chairman, Minnesota Progressive 


Party. 
DIRK STRUIK 
Professor of Mathematics, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Editor, 
“Science and Society’’, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 8 P.M. 
Contribu tien: $1. 
ADELPHI HALL 
74 Fifth Ave. (near, 14th St.) 


Is Prosperity Permanent? 
HEAR 


MYER WEISE 


Speak on the °29 Crises: 
[Is another hair curler coming? ** 


WED. MARCH 27, 8 P.M. 


ACADEMY. HALL 
$53 Broadway 


(at 14th St.) Contribution $1 
**First in a series of 6 weekly lectures 
“BOOM OR BUST”. 4 


sa? £7'¢ 4 


Special discounts for 


50 or more copies. 
RUSH YOUR ORDER TO: 


— 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. | 
Cor. 170th St. Bronx 54, N.Y. 


_ |; Tel, TErome 7-6042 


‘ ta S-*# SF 


FQUR CONTINENT 


BOOK CORP. 
| $22 B’WAY (cor. 12th St.) . 
[Sette York 3; NAY. ‘GR, 3-2018-19 4p 
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NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


Woke 


iMintz of Essex County—will intro- 


TEACHERS’ PAY ., 

HAWTHORNE. — The militant. duce six bills providing a $100 mil- 
struggle of this borough's school lion program of state aid for mid- 
teachers paid off last week when'dle income housing: The bills call 
the commissioners approved a for a statewide referendum on a 
budget containing a $300 pay raise.| $100 million dollar bond issue. 
Aliliough the raise is less than the Money from the bond issue would 


Some Strange Views on 


policy to meet the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Hendrickson, who served as 
chairman of a U.S. Senate subcom- 
mittee which investigated juvenile 
delinquency, also agreed with G- 
Man Hoover that names of.youthful 
offenders should be published. He 
claimed that the trial process 
would deter delinquency on the 
part of young people, and said 
“bad boys and girls” are hiding be- 


ELIZABETH. — Former U. S. 
Senator Robert Hendrickson, 
speaking to a press conference 
after appearing before a Union 
County grand jury investigating ju- 
venile Talacmekey. advocated a 


-_~-_--- 


law forcing “normal” children be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16 years 
to stand trial in adult courts, The 
former Senator thus joined such 
“experts” as FBI chief J. Edgar 
‘Hoover in calling for a “get tough” 


Newark Woman Doctor Cites 


Union County Grand Jury Hears 


How 


To Combat Juvenile Delinquency 


‘\ind a veil of secrecy provided by 
state law forbidding the publishing 
of names of youthful deliquents. 

All of Hendrickson’s insane rec- 
ommendations conflict. with the 
views of scientific workers in the 
field of juvenile deliquency. Just 
recently, Judge Harry J. Linde- 
man, judge of the Essex County 
Juvenie and Domestic Relations 
Court, and president of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, sharply criticized Hoover's 
“get tough” policy toward young 
offenders. Hoover . would have 
done better, the judge said, to 
have called for more probation of- 
ficers, decent facilities, and psy- 


$5J9 increase asked, it is $100 provide*a loan fund for builders, 
mre than the teachers were orig-|coops, municipalities, redevelop- 
ij itly scheduled to get. In addi-' ment ‘companies, housing corpora- 


to, the commissioners agreed to tions and housing authorities to’ 
coiduact.a thorough study within, build middle income housing. 


Medical Advance in Russia 


NEWARK — Dr. Rita Finkler,|fesscrs and public health execu- 
first of the state’s more than 5,000 tives. But after awhile noe becomes 
physicians to visit the Soviet accustomed to it as women doc- 


chiatric aid. “He should have ad- 
vocated community support of our 
social agencies, rather than calling 
them ‘mollycoddlers'” Lindeman 
delared, | 


a vear’s time, of the overall teach- | 
er salary question. 
DENY ‘BORDER WAR’ 
PARAMUS. — Charges of a New 
York legislator that Jersey cops are 
v sing a “border war’ on New. 
York motorists have been denied 
1: New Jersey officials. The New, 
York lawmaker said Garden State 
cos hide behind billboards and 
b-ches to nab drivers from his 
s ta. He called for a “negotiated 
tr ce.” But Attorney General Rich- 


| 


Labor unions, banks, veterans Union, says that the Russians are|tors constitute 85 percent of ci- 
groups, insurance companies and joutstripping the United States in|vilian medical personnel.” 
employers groups ‘would be allow-'educating new doctors. Russian! The American doctor reported 


Even Hendrickson must have 
recognized somewhat the cruelty 
of his proposals, for he attempted 


ed to participate. Persons with in-| medical schools are turning out rural areas into districts, each with 

comes up to six times the annual|23,000 doctors yearly as compared that the Russians divide cities and 

rent would be allowed to use the to 7,000 in the U. S. according to 

housing. an article on Dr. Finkler’s trip in 
| 


SKIPPING AROUND the Newark News. 
Langston Hughes, Negro writer; Furthermore, the S. U. is p 
and poet, author of “A Pictorial "eering in the use of women Concentrated efforts are directed | 
History of the Negro In America” ‘tors, and its medical. set up is against alcoholism, turberculosis 
m > directed toward achieving and and veneral disease. Patients sufler- 
will speak Sunday March 24 at maintaining health. Dr. F inkler' ing from TB or VD must carry 
Newark Y under the sponsorship spent two and a half weeks in the|identification cards containing 


sons. These clinics are the centers 


of treatment’ and health mainten- 
ance programs. 


i0- 


a central clinic serving 50,000 per-| 


to soften them with the observa-. 
tion that the kind of punishment 
given to juveniles should not be 


ithe same as for adults, — 


State Attorney General Rich- 
man, who also testified, said he 


‘sympathized with Hendrickson, 


but thought that treating 12 to 16 
year olds as adults might result in 
“shocking situations” detrimental to 


my) and Paramus police chief Jo- 
kisi said that it just isn't so. In © 
f-ct, said Jokish, most tickets are Guild ... James Williams became 
g'ven to Jersey drivers. ithe first policeman in Newark’ 


f the Essex County Urban League 


Soviet Union last fall as part of space for noting mandatory. visits| their rehabilitation. 
a group of ten American women | to the clinics every three or six) The shocking proposals, shame- 
doctors. She speaks ‘Russian al- months—after they have been dis-'lessly made by stuffed shirts like 
though she has lived in the United charged from hospitals. Hoover. and Hendrickson who are 
States for 46 years. Dr. Finkler atso noted that the.completely untrained to make any 
The socialist country now has Soviet government had set up a recommendations on how to com- 
230,000 doctors or one for every system of post graduate medical, bat juvenile may 2 ms should’ 
§50 persons. This compares to centers in order to maintain high alert the churches, labor organiza- 
United States figures of 200,000 levels of professional knowledge. tions and other people's groups 
or one for every 800  persons.'Courses ranging from six weeks to/ to enter the nationwide debate on 
Women doctors constitute 85 per-|six months are conducted with} juvenile delinquency and how to 


‘cent of all civilian medical per- most doctors using the facilities! handle it. Othérwise, the unscien- 


every two to four years. While they tific, inhuman stupidities being ad- 
are taking the refresher courses; vocated may rot only prevent fur- 
their salaries continue, Dr. Finkler ther progress in solving the prob- 


sonel in Russia she said. : 
“It was a little difficult at first 


ee --—- TT a 
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> 


lem, but may actually result in 
negating what little good has al- 
ready been accompilshed. 


Anti-Kenny 
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Ticket Set 


JERSEY .CITY—The full five 
man slate that will. oppose Hud- 
son County Boss John Kenny's in- 
cumbent city commission ticket 
was completed here last week 
with the naming of August Heck- 
man, a lawyer, tor the number five 
spot. Heckman, a Republican, 


ot'the CIO program. A similar cOn-| igined ‘the “United ~Victory” slate 


of businessman Thomas Gangemi, 
Senator James Murray, Jersey City 
Deputy. Police Chief William 


Holderman suffering from “heart 
istrain” . . . GOP State chairman 


S 
GOV. LISTS ISSUES - ‘history to be held for murder when 
PLAINFIELD. — The main is- | s 
: gil he shot and killed a man a few! 
sic facing the state—“beyond the | | 
next gubernatorial -campaign”— hours after he graduated from the 
were listed by Gov. Meyner in a Police Academy . . . Nearly 700. 
spcech here before the New Jer-- New Jersey lawyers will be ad- 
scy Federation of Business and mitted to practice before the U.S. 
Professional Women’s Clubs. r Court Anyi] 24 
Most important..problem is pro- iy, Paps (teats 0 aa 
viding adequate educational fa- The ninth annual conference of 
cilities ~ Governor said, Middle neon 1, National Council of Ne-| nit usd: 66 sotiag:- weeds lait 
income housing, conservation, and gro Women, will open in Newark ‘..) directors, women surgeons, pro- ‘said. 
ai of the mentally ill were also y4,,-}, 30 . . . Senator Smith says - ————-—= wane 
cited, the current wave of “economy” ——- re fe et ee ee eee ee eee eee) 
HA TO LORD MAYOR ‘talk has already hurt chances of 
NIEWARK.—Robert Briscoe, the federal aid for school construction : 
popular Jewish Lord Mayor of , . , 144,093 aliens registered in’ 
Dublin, Ireland, will visit the New Jersey in 19597 compared to’ 
Garden State March 25. He will 135,535 last year . . . State Su- 
cer oe Genes eee bell welcome preme Court has reserved deci-| 0 di ssmeiieinaianeies 
and reception in Newark in the sion on whether H. Russell Morss, C10 TESTIMONIAL itime CIO Councils. met last Sa-' 
alternoon, and will speak in the Union County Prosecutor, must The State CIO is giving a testi- urday to discuss the CIO’s legis-' 
ie ary at the annual dinner of the tell who ran wire taps for him. . .'j,onial}_ dinner in honor of the lative program and how to make 
‘nited Jewish Appeal of Essex State Senator Forbes will be ccord of achievement” of its labor's voice more effective. Dele- 
County. bracketed with Clean Government president Paul Krebs. The dinner gates from locals in Atlantic, Cape 
gp ns ewe HOUSING ticket, but Senator w eer Du-\ will be held at the Essex House,'May, Salem, Cumberland, Ocean 
N.—Two GOP assem- mont's forces will contest ruling by Newark, May 10, and Walter/and Gloucester counties attended. 
blymen—Leo_Mosch and Hymen'Essex County Clerk Guiliano, xeuther, UAW president and State CIO Legislative director 
|AFL-CIO vice president, and Harry Kranz led the discussion on 
Mi James McDevitt, co-director 
MOT qj tone on S Igners, AFL-CIO Cope, will be the main ference was held about a month 
speakers. Krebs has been president ago for six North Jersey counties 
. @ of the N. J. CLO since 1954 when without CIO councils. 
Exp CIAS : A sence From Ba of he gp Car! Holderman, wai 2 iia ice aia 
state Labor Commissioner. F TES 
NEWARK—Martha Stone Asher, appear, therefore, that my Smith * 
state chairman of the New Jersey, Act conviction would bar candi-,Gubernatorial Candidates 
Communist Party, has thanked all dacy. To Address Labor Confab 
those who signed her nominating: “However, my attorneys advised. : ' . o 
Se el ne eg tS GE |me the day ‘before ling. time, |Covemar of New Jersey, wil od: ewelieg ey. eue oF i ies 
on Ps bite 8 oe ie hanya ong shied L°eislative ae ong: in Trenton!Meyner. .. Phelps Dodge reported 
. p appre-| State : on Monday -April 1. 
ciation for signing the petition, Mrs.' under New Jersey election law,|Meyner, who is running for re-,in 1956—an increase of almost $15 
Asher, in a letter to those who eyen though my case is still pend- election, and his two Republican|million over 1955 .. . Newark 
sighed, said: : “Magee in g on appeal. rivals, State Senators Wayne .Du-|Board of Education was expected 
was my hope in the Novem-|''? 
ber vig campaign to advance, ibility of « eed ce agreed to speak to est ieee neces case of ~~ three fired 
as an independent candidate, a act-'500 CIO locals throughout the teachers . .. “Every labor racke- 
forward looking program on behalf/¢¢ legal battle in the courts to) tate, They have “wi asked to.teer should be jailed calene with 
of the working people, Negro and Protect my rights as a candidate,| outline their views on labor legis-'his business partner”, Milton 
white. However, a situation exists; Which would have made most difli-|Jation.. Weihrauch told Essex West Hud- 
that will not make that possible. | Cult a vigorous campaign by me on| * son CIO Council . . . Contract be- 
“As you know, I am a victim of the issues before the people, It iS' NON-FARM JOB DROP |tween Ingersoll-Rand, _Phillips- 
the unjust Smith Act. I have been|for this reason that I, together with; Non-farm employment in the burg, and Steel Worker’s Loca 
falsely accused and convicted of the campaign committee, have de-|New York-New Jersey area! 5503 extended to April 5... Al- 
“conspiracy, a label which reac-: cided not to file as a candidate this dropped by 192,000 in January ac-|bert Doyle, business agent Local 
tionary forces in our country have Y©@!: cording to the U. S. Department!18, Bricklayers Unions in Eliza- 
placed on my life long record in| Mrs. Asher concluded her letter!| of Saher. However, employment beth, indicted for second time in 
the service o _ pece- My case ees a pledge to — the fight, bo age wee showed a more five months on extortion charge 
is now on a in the courts. rin is years election cam-'jo e same peri st year.'.. . TUE ign 
“It is a “i known fact that per-| pai ae state and federal aid to Fede os Socata ol hy dcnailuie dake ee Sowat. 
aE Ts the iomoiead ute ice bee a ee to 19 sour om Reefer Tio 
, ’ n n ur ror IK- 
Congressman J. Parnell Thomas or|strengthening the state’s anti-dis-|S J. CONFERENCE ers... GM profits down 29 per- 
former Boston Mayor Curley, have; crimination law, and for improving; ON LEGISLATION cent last year from 1955 record 
run :for public: office, . some even: thei unemployment :and workmen's}: :-CIO leaders in ‘six’ South Jersey 
while they were.iax jail, Jt did. not! compensation laws. counties, which do ‘not. have:-full history, : 


State Labor Commissioner Carl! 


The three main candidates for'Sam Bodine’s voting record on bills’ 


Governor ‘a net profit of nearly $87 million | 


high but still second best in CM 


McLaughlin and former_city com- 
‘missioner Charles Witkowski. 

| While there will be a great num- 
ber of candidates on the ballot for 
the city commission race, includ- 
ing the possibility of an all Re- 
publican ticket, main opposition to 
Kenny will come from the “United 
Victory” ticket. | 
| Kenny has named all five incum- 
bents, Mayor Bernard Berry, Jo- 
‘seph Soriero, Joseph Michalski, 
‘Lawrence Whipple (all Demo- 


mont and Malcolm Forbes, have to act last week on procedure for crats) and Joshua Ringle, Republi- 


‘can, to run for reelection. Of the 
five, only two, Berry and Ringle, 
were elected at the last commis- 
sion election in 1953. The others 
were appointed. 

Former State Senator O'Mara, 
who is campaign manager for the 


| 


I;Victory Ticket, has declared his 


“full effort” to unite Hudson Demo- 
crats in Poon: sh of Governor 
Meyner's idacy in November. 
Meanwhile, Kenny. revealed that 
the city’s Republican leaders’ had 
committed their organization 
workers to the election of the 
Kenny ticket. Ringle, the lone Re- 
publican on the present commis- 
sion, has been a GOP. state com- 
miteeman for 25 years. It is 
thought that theidea was warked 
out by Kenny and Ringle, 
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Pledges 
59 Subs 


. By A. B. MAGIL 


Newark, N.J:, has jumped the 
gun in the circulation and fund 


drive of The Worker and Daily 
. Worker. . 

Last week your editor jour- 
neyed across the river to talk to 


a small group of readers and 
friends aia our plans. and 

hopes in regard to contents as 

well as subs and finances. We 

told them we were launching a 

crucial drive April-1 for $100,- 

000. in contr instions plus 9,000 

. Worker subs and 2,300 for the 

- Daily Worker. 

Those who arranged the 
meeting had expected. about 20 
people. Actually 27 came—ten 
women and 17 men. Among 
them they pledged to get 59 
subs, renewals as well as new 
ones. In addition, one woman 
chipped in with $10 and another 
pledged $100. 

Virtually everyone present 
agreed to be part of a) nation- 
wide Committee of One Thou- 
~ sand volunteers to help put over 
our combined campaign, 

Not the least important part, 
of the evening was the discus- 
sion of the paper's contents. 
Some had criticism. "Getting 
subs,” one person said, “is usu- 
ally part of community or shop 
campaigns around issucs. The 


| 


paper ougnt to. publish more | 


writeups of what's happening in 
the shops and neighborhoods,” 


Another person thougit that | 


the need for material on social- 
ism could morejreadily be met 


if the paper asked its ‘readers | 


what questions the y have on that 
subject. | 

A third person said the paper 
ought first be improved before 
the question of funds is tackled. 

Well, we of T he Worker staff 
feel (and some readers tell us) 
that we have been improving 
the paper in |recent weeks, 
though there’s much more to be 
done. What do you think? 

At any rate,|/as one, worker 
at the meeting put it: “Whatever 


(C ontinued on Page 16) 
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ideast Crisis’ 


WASHINGTON.— It will be a long time before C. D. Jackson, publisher of Time 


| Middle Kast states—Egypt in t 
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SUICIDE 


REP. 


PORTER LIFTS CURTAIN 


ON THE TRUJILLO REGIME 


—See page 5 


the present crisis in the Mid- 
east is the result of provacative 
steps deliberately planned by 
John Foster Dulles, - 

Nor will Britain and France 
forget it, for it was here that 
Dulles initiated the sequence 
which led to their disastrous in- 
vasion of the Suez Canal zone. 


Six days after Toronto, on 
last Monday, with the scene 
shifted to Washington, Jackson 
declared he had been misquoted. 
He told a Senate subcommittee 
on the Mideast that he had heen 
misquoted by a ‘Toronto news- 
man 

His denial was, however, 
pricked almost immediately in 
Toronto by other newsmen who 
emphasized that his speech had 
been reported accurately. 

Jackson, editorial vice presi- 
dent of Time Inc., was a special 
assistant to President Eisenhower 
on the cold-war psychological 
front in 1953 and 1954. Duriay 
World War IL he was deputy 
chief of psychological warfare in 
North Africa, Italy and Europe. 
He has also been a4 member of 
the U.S. delegation to the UN. 

The Toronto Advertising and 
Sales Club officials thought thev 
had hooked qutie a fish when 
Jackson agreed to speak to their 
luncheon. _-He addressed them 
on March 12. 

* 

HE TOLD the club, in the 
words of Ed A. Ingraham, the 
Toronto Globe and Mail reporter 
covering the meeting, that “U. S. 
policy for dealing with Commu- 
nist expansion deliberately touch- 
ed off the Middle East crisis.’ 


(The Worker has turned to the 
report of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail for what Jackson said, be- 
cause it was not able to obtain 
from Mr. Jackson a transcript of 
his speech. A phone call to his 
office from the Worker on March 
14, elicited the statement that 
Jackson had made his speech 
from notes, and that there was 
no transcript. The Globe and 
Mail Report of his. speech has 
be en confirmed by other Cana- 
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THE STUDENTS AND THE FEARFUL 5 


By LESTER RODNEY ; 


“THREE YEARS AGO”, the 
man from the Civil Liberties 
Union said looking down at the 
overflow audience of Columbia 
students, “They called you the 
silent generation. I hope _ this 
meeting means that is all over!” 

This meeting was an academic 
freedom rally arranged by Co- 
lumbia’s Eugene V. Debs So- 
ciety to hear John Gates after the 
Worker editor-in-chief had been 
barred from speaking at the five 
city colleges. Three hundred 
were sitting and standing in 
Harkness Theater and others 
were clamoring in vain for ad- 
mission. 

The day before over 800 Co- 
lumbia ‘students had heard 
Gates in a ag a4 peatity ar- 
ranged, by the Dewey 
Society at the sc ar s largest 
~ auditorium. For Friday night 
_. the New York Civil Liberties 
Union had hired the ballroom at 
the Hotel Martinique for city 
‘CO students to hear, admis- 
” sion free; Gates gave ‘the speech 


he would originally have given 
at Queens College for Academic 
Freedom Week. 

The “fearful five’, as Gates, 
to student chuckles, character- 
ized the five prexies who barred 
him, had their answer. “While I 
disagree with John Gates’, said 
the Harkness. meeting's student 
chairman, “if his right to speak 
is taken away, the rights of all 
are endangered’. 

The meetings were free 
swinging, free questioning give 
and take, in the best American 
tradition and no holds barred. 
Michael Harrington, chairman 
of the Young Socialist League, 
said student movements had de- 
clined under the impact of 
McCarthyism here, and “we 
must defend the rights of stu- 
dents in New York or Budapest, 

in Madrid or Moscow”. While 
sd was a socialist, he held, he 
could still speak out in the U. 5. 
and Gates could still edit the 
Worker. 

Right, a the Communist : 
leader to the rapt students, and 


that’s to the good, but it’s also 
true that he spent four years in 
jail for his views, the governmen 
tried to put the Worker out of 


business with a phony tax harass-. 


ment, the FBI intimidates news- 
stands and advertisers, and he 
had his very day wired Attorney 
General Brownell protesting the 
molesting by the FBI of a staff 
member and readers en route to 
a Brooklyn meeting. These were 
facts most students seemed to 
have been unaware of. 

Unlike the five prexies, Gates 


said, he had “confidence in the 
students. mature judgment, 


based on hearing all points of 
view . Speaking for the ACLU, 
Sheldon Ackley said that while 
he disagreed wih Gates, he wel- 
comed “the chance to ask him 
es that occur to me, I 

ink you can embarrass him 
with some questions and I hope 
you do, but your right to hear 
im must be unquestioned.” 

So for two days over 1,150 


Columbia students ‘(as opposed 


to the 350 who would have 


lights, 


heard him originally at Queens 
College, heard Gates and plied 
him with questions. 
or triendly, they listened politely, 
intently. The right to hew had 
won a round. 


BEFORE THESE meetings, 
trying get a sense of how the 
students really felt about the 
ban, this reporter spent a morn- 
ing visiting the student news- 
papers at City College and “o- 
Jumbia, and wound up the day 
watching Norman Thomas ad- 
dress a jam-packed meeting at 
Queens College. 


We got our first student re- 
action on the campus with traffic 
where Convent Avenue 
cut through the pretty CCNY 
buildings. Asking for tions 
to the student newspapers, and 
making known our purpose, we 
were told by a oy pf three 
students that everybody felt the 
ban on Gates’ appearance by the 
five city college presidents was. 
“ridiculous.” 


“All they make me think,” uaa 
(Continued on Page 13) ° 


—— 


Unfriendly 


magazine, and the White House forget the speech which Jackson made in Toronto. The 
he first place—will not soon forget Jackson's revelation that 


dian newsmen who were present 
at the meeting.) 


Jackson let the Toronto ad- 
vertisers in on the background 
of the present crisis. 


He told them that the shift in 
emphasis in Soviet foreign policy 
to economic questions had dealt 
a blow to U. S. policy. 


“Russia's shift in its war pol- 
icy to an economic offensive set 
up a climate of blackmail which 
the West found difficult to com- 
bat,” he was wgerwed as saying. 


THE GLOBE AND MAIL 
reporter then related the follow- 
Hig: 

“The U. S., he (Jackson) said 
had looked for a favorable posi- 
tion for a showdown and had 
planned its policy on the basis 
of three special conditions: the 
area involved must be within the 
Communist orbit, a very large 
amount of money must be in- 
volved, and such an area must Le 
able to ‘get mad’ at the U.S. and 
be left to rely on Russian prom- 
ises, 

“All three elements were tound 
in the position where the U. S. 
pledged to financially assist the 
construction of Egypt’s. Aswan 
high-level dam.” 

Jackson revealed, according to 
reporter Ingraham, that “he was 
present at a luncheon attended 
by Secretary of State Dulles im- 
mediately after he informed the 
Egyptian ambassador to Wash- 
ington that the U. S. had with- 
drawn its offer of $1,000,000,- 
O00 in aid.” 

This withdrawal was the first 
step in Dulles’ deliberate attempt 
to provoke a crisis in the Mid- 
«Se 

Dulles, according to Jackson, 
knew at that time that the pos- 
sible outcome might be the tak- 
ing over of administration of the 
Suez Canal by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, 

“In Dulles’ discussion of the 
move and its possible effects, 
‘the Suez was mentioned as one 
of the ways Nasser might_ reta- 
liate,’” said Jackson, according 
to the Globe and Mail. 

Jackson expressed the belief 
that while “the Middle East> is 
‘going through a_ tremendais 
crisis now... we can come out 
of itina big wah 


THAT ry BEFORE the 
report of his speech hit the U.S. 
press on Wednesday, March 14. 
On that day President Ejisen- 
hower, at his press conference, 
was asked about the Jackson 
speech. The President described 
Jackson's revelations as “specula- 
tion. 

The following day Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, majority leader, 
told the Senate that he was 

“most disturbed” by the on 
reports of the Jackson speech. 

Jackson had declared, ohnson 
said, that the “U. S. deli tely 

precipitated this whole crisis” in_ 
the Middle East. Answering the. 
President's dismissal of the issue 


i 
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- McCarthy, Wall St. See — 
Eye-to-Eye on Labor Curb 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SEN. JOE McCARTHY, who has been a silent member of the racket investigat- 
ing committee, last Sunday said he will ask for a shift of the probe to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, while. the Wall Street Journal reported joyously that shackles on unions 


under the anti-trust laws and 
new curbs labor on political ac- 
tion, are in the offing as a re- 
sult of the hearings. 

The Wall Street Journal 
(March 15) in its mam_ story 
looked forward to the prospect 
that the powerful International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters would 
be seriously hurt by the probe 
and indictment of its major offi- 
cers. 

Two days later, McCarthy in 
a speech in Milwaukee began to 
beat the drums for a switch of 
attention toward the countrys 
largest and most powerful in- 
dustrial union. “What we have 
uncovered.in our investigation of 
the Teamsters Union,” lhe said, 
“will smell like high grade per- 
fume in comparison with what 
we will find in the Reuther union 
—and that’s not just a wild com- 
parison. - | 

* 

THERE IS A strong suspi- 
cion McCarthy is seeking to re- 
gain his past position of top 
headliner by serving the current 
drive of the union-busters, con- 
centrated agaisnt the UAW, to 
obtain a ban on industry-wide 
bargaining and on union politi- 
cal action. The Wiseonsin Sen- 
ater broke his silénce shortly 
aiter the Supreme Court rein- 
stated the case against the UAW 
based on charges of Taft-Hartley 
violation by support of Senator 
NicNamara in 1954 over the 
unions TV programs. 

President Water Reuther of 
the UAW said McCarthy has 
“become the world-wide symbol] 
of immorality”, and declared the 
union has nothing to hide. 

“Many congressmen are being 
roused into a mood what may 
brmg. new legislative: curbs on 
union activity,’ said the Wall 
Street Journal, 

“Already renewed talk of put- 
ting labor uniens wnder the anti- 
trust laws is drifting around cap- 
ito, Hil. . .. Et’s clear from 
questioning by committee meim- 
bers Goldwater and McClellan 
that some attempt also will be 
made to curb unions’ political 
spending activities.” 

A member of the Senate’s 
committee is quoted as saving: 


“You ain’t seen nothing yet.” 
The business paper seems espe- 
cially happy that the probe, 
scheduled to run a vear, will 
now be extended. Committee 
Counsel Robert Kennedy told 
the paper he has so far received 
1,000 inaividual complaints 
from unions against their leaders 
with “tips” for racketeering 
probes. 
* 

THE investigation has, un- 
doubtedly, encouraged the rank 
and file in some unions to seek 
its help against an entrenched 
bureaucracy. The picture is a 
maze of confusion and contra- 
dichons inside much of labor. 
While it is becoming imcreasing- 
ly apparent the racket probe is . 
bemg used to condition the air 
fer some far-reaching anti-labor 
legislation, in many spots the 
rank and file seeks to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to loosen 
the grip of local. bureaucracies. 


cuted for telling the story. 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber is 
being prosecuted in Paris. The 
charge against him is that his 
articles in ‘the weekly magazine 
which he edits, L’Express, under- 
mined Army morale. 
Servan-Schreiber was called up! 
on July 16 last year. He served 
eight months in Algeria. Because 
of the series entitled “Lieutenant| 
in Algeria”, his magazine faces the 
same kind of crackdown as has 
been used against the Communist 
daily YHumanite, also for exposing 
the colonial terror in Algeria. 
Numerous issues of ‘|! Humanite 
‘have been confiscated for printing 
‘articles critical of the war in Al- 
geria. Servan-Schreiber is a_ vet- 
‘eran of the French resistance and 
‘a supporter of former Radical 
Socialist Premier Mendes—France. 

* 

SERVAN-SCHREIBER —— 
in one of his articles how five un- 
McCARTHY ‘armed Moslem mine workers had | 
‘been killed by .a truck full of: 
\French soldiers. The excuse was. 
that they had been guilty of shoot-, 
‘ing an Arab in a village. But it 


| 


this issue.) 


IRONICALLY, Agnew’s boast 


Exposes French Army 
Tortures in Algeria 


A SEARING TALE of torture and murder by the French 
colonial troops in Algeria has been told by a journalist who 
served with the army in Algeria. He is now being prose- 


of villages, and torture in. the 
uestioning of prisoners.” Citing 
the denials of these charges by 
the French Ministry of Defense, 
Callender points out that the 
Ministry would hardly have had 
the time to make an investigation 
of the extremely detailed ee. 
Then he cites Servan-Schreiber 
who quotes an officer about the 
Ministry's denials: | 

“It is lies from top to bottom. 
The Government misleads the 
country. The generlas and pre- 
fects lie to the Minister, the 
captains and mayers lie to the 
generals and prefects. If men in 
my regiment indulge in dirty 
work, they cover it up as be- 
tween pals, and if I hear of it, it 
is by accident.” 

* 


SERVAN-SCHREIBER in his 
articles describes an incident where 
some Algerian guerillas had taken 
refuge in a house. A general in 
a helicopter took charge and or- 
dered artillery fire on the entire 
village, taking toll of its men, 
women and children. Servan- 


The Republicans, who never 
did get any advantage out of 
political aetion by labor, are 
making hay meanwhile, trying 
file sentiments by pressing for 
to exploit such honest rank and 
legislation banning labor politi- 
call action embodied in a big 
bouquet of proposals to “democ- 
ratize’ unions. In a number of 
states such bills are compan- 
ions to “right to work” laws. 

The extent to which this game 
of. confusion runs is illustrated 
in Pennsylvania. Assemblyman 
Willard G. Agnew, Pittsburgh 
Republican, is co-sponsor of a 
package of bills designed to 
“define the civil rights of mem- 
bers of labor organizations and 
to protect such rights.” Aside 
from the repulsive and danger- 
ous idea that the government 
should set the rules under which 
a union operates, among the long 
list of “democratization” mea- 
sures which in themselves seem 
mnocent is one that reads: 

“Prohibiting direct or indirect 
use of union funds, fees, dues 
or assessments for contributing 
for political campaigns or for the 
political education of union 
members.” 


(For further details see story 


is that-he has consulted Don- 


z'd Rarick, the rank and file | 


candidate of the United Steel- 
workers for president, who drew 
more than 35 percent of the 
vote, and his attorney, James A. 
Ashton, and obtained their ap- 
proval of the measures. Rarick 
campaigned against a dues raise 
from $3.to $5 and against bu- 
reaucratic rule in the union. 
The specific provisions in the 
bills for democratic procedures 


on dues raises and other ques- | 


tions are apparently the chief 
attraction to Rarick. But he ov- 
erlooks the therns inside the 
bouquet, assuming, of course, 
Agnew tells the truth. 


It is significant, nevertheless, | 


that the Republicans are cogni- 
zant of the tremendous vote 
rolled up by the anti-machine 
candidate in the steel union and 
they scheme to win some Of it. 
Rarick had also given the “right- 
to-work” advocates some encour- 
agement during his campaign 
by frequent talk of unionism 
that is 
without the union shop. 

The McClellan Committee, 
meanwhile, is preparing for an- 
other “big week” with possible 
duels with Dave Beck over dis- 


“voluntary — meaning | 


Schreiber says many French off- 
‘shot by French troops. ‘cers are sickened by this type of 

These tortures are also exposed |¥2"fare and he quotes one as say- 
‘in a book just published by) ™8* earse 
'Pierre-Henri Simon, a novelist, In- pillage, assassination and 
| who was once a prisoner of a/Collective torture we yield nothing 


‘German concentration camp. Simon |to the adversary.” 


‘recalls that when he was released| Official estimates of the number 
‘from imprisonment in 1945 hejof Algerians killed in the French 
: 7 o . 

found that many Germans said colonial war range up to 40,000. 
'they were not aware of the Nazi|/There are now about 500,000 
atrocities. Now, Simon continues,| French troops at war in Algeria. 
‘there are Frenchmen who say) © 


‘turned out that the Arab had been 


i 


‘they don’t have knowledge of the 
atrocities in Algeria. But the! 
‘French people will have to bear 
the same guilt of the present atroci-; 
ties as they once charged against’ 
the German, he _— out. : 
| A REPORT FROM Paris in the 
'N. Y. Times on March 14 by Harold 
Callender says: ) 
“Accumulating reports published 
here have told of the employment 
in Algeria of methods of extorting 
| confessions long familiar in totali-| 
tarian countries.” | 
A cable ‘by Callender in the 
March 17 Times reports that an 
increasing number of articles, 
books, etc. charge “French soldiers 
with the indiscriminate shooting 
of Ara®s, both armed and un- 


' 


by James Dolsen elsewhere in 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 
“A GOOD BILL,” for the pro- 


closure of his personal papers. ‘armed, the unnecessary destruction 


'Miss) is considered “Mr. Segrega-;the bill. 
tion,” supporters of the measure| ® Creation of a Civil Rights Di-} 


ee ee 


_ HOWARD SMITH IS THE NEXT RIGHTS HURDLE — 


there is still the job of getting the 
bill through the Senate Judiciary 


tection of civil rights, as Rep.'will have to fight every parliamen-jvision in the Justice Department to;Committee before the Easter recess. 


Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) calls it, 
has now been reported from the 
House Judiciary Committee. The 
bill, saved from a series of amend- 
ments aimed at rendering it ineffec- 
tive, now goes to the House Rules 
Committee where, it is hoped, it 
will be acted upon favorably be- 
fore April 19. This is Good Friday, 
the beginning of the Easter recess. 

It is to be expected that Rep. 


Howard W. Smith (D-Va), chair- 


man of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, will initiate or aid every effort 
to smother the bill in committee. 
But it is possible in the House to 
overcome the Smith and _ other 
Dixiecrat opposition by calling the 
bill to the floor with a petition 
signed by 218 Representatives. 
Onee the bill reaches the floor of 
the House, the chance for its pas- 
sage is overwhelming. 

The Senate counterpart of the 
House bill faces stiffer hurdles. As 
this was written the Senate Judic- 


P4 iary Subcommittee on Constitu- 
xi tional Rights was meeting to report 


the bill to the full committee. 


“e Hearings closed in the Senate sub- 


committee March 5. : 
Once before the full Senate Ju- 


B diciary’ Committeé, whosé éhiir: 


SOR O82 be Yordelyiripe g elavin eOGce deggid Mea GeO ys 


man Sen. James O. ‘Eastland ‘(D-' citizens df’ civil rights, stricken from ‘past years for othet bills: ‘However, | 


itary trick in the Dixiecrat bag. |handle all cases arising from viola- 
Eastland is pledged to defeat. civil] tions of present federal laws and 
rights legislation by every means—'of the provisions of the present bill. 
[from refusing to schedule bills for; The new division would be headed 
‘consideration to omitting meetings by an Assistant Attorney General. 
of the committee over long) © Empower the Federal Gov-) 
stretches of time. ernment to sue in its own name to 
Last year substantially the same|prevent civil rights violations, 
‘bill now under consideration died} without necessarily having a com- 
in. Eastland’s committee after he! plainant and without having to re-: 
had maneuvered a “trade” with|sort to the laborious process © of | 
Republican committee members in| “exhausting state remedies” before 
which they agreed to Eastland’s'seeking relief in federal courts. 
smothering civil rights in exchange| ® Empower the U.S. Attorney 
for confirming the nomination of General to bring contempt of court) 
| Supreme Court Justice John .M.) proceedings against private citizens. 
‘Harlan.. Eastland has no such bar-jor public agencies to prdtect the 
gaining point this year, but his'right to vote prin coercion and 


; 


power as chairman of the Judiciary interference in primaries and elec- 
Committee is almost dictatorial. tions for. Federal offices. (All efforts} 
As reported out by the House'to defeat this provision by amend- 
Judiciary Committee, the: Adminis-| ments making jury trials mandatory 
tration bill would provide:: .:..‘ {in such procedures were rejected in 
® Establishment of 4’six-member|the House Judiciary Committee.) 
civil rights commission to investi-| This Republican-sponsored mea- 
gate civil rights violations and “all|sure is the first in a long time to 
‘the methods used to déprive Ne-'get the united support of civil 
groeés and other minorities of their| rights, labor and liberal political 
constitutional rights. Southerti Rep-| groups. | 
resentatives in the committee suc-|" It is generally conceded that 
ceeded in: getting the phrase’ “un-|there is this year a better chance of | 


warranted “¢ e - ",. ag| getting the bill through both houses 
ware hee. cepReaye af ‘ df Congress‘ than ‘there has. been iin 


AW FIV AYE “tuc® o40f wel” ait aa “ere? | 


If Eastland can stall action on it 
beyond that date, filibustering 
Senators can take advantage of 
pressure to consider the backlog of 


| ills on other issues that will have 


been built up. Added to that is 
the pressure for adjournment that 
begins to be felt after Easter. 

One reason many Congressional 
liberals would like to get the ‘bill 
through this year, it is known, is 
to get around an anti-discrimina- 
tion amendment to the school con- 
struction bill. It is felt by pro-civil 
rights Congressmen that Rep. Adm. 
C. Powell (NY) will desist from in- 
troducing an amendment to school 
aid bill to withhold federal aid from 
states whose schools are still seg- 


— if a meaningful civil rights 
bill 


has been passed first. This has 
been hinted at by some Congress- 


men during hearings on civil rights 


measure, 


But while liberals in Congress- 


feel this way, it should be pointed 
out that this is not the point of 
view of James O: Eastland: East- 
land is not only opposed to civil 
rights, but 'to federal aid to educa- 
tion, too. His knife will be sharp 
for both pieces of legislation. And 


‘he now statids’as the néxt‘ Hurdle 
for thé Senaté Wil rights bill. ~* 
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wealth from the British, French 
Belgian and South African imperial 
ists, who took it from the African | 
people before. . . . And Wall Street; 
wants the rest now.... 

But this job isn’t easy any more. 
The African people now have more 
to say. The Africa-for-the-Africans 
movement, that freed Ghana _ is 
fs |under way. And empires have to! 
im | move more slyly today. | 
: | That’s why Nixon glad-handed 

the Negroes of Ghana, though he. 

‘never glad-handed their cousins in 
‘Mississippi before. And that’s why 
he had to talk face to face with 
‘the Rev. Martin Luther King in 
Ghana, though he avoided the 
‘brave Montgomery, Ala., bus boy- 
lcott leader back home. 
! *« 

WALL STREET'S goal is still 
the riches of Africa, however. And 
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Young Ethiopian Horsemen and Warriors 
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Gov't Hampers Itself 
In Mag Editors Trial 


By JANE HUNTER bap ae R 
-. ‘ac in| vince the State Department ban 
RECENT legal MOves 1 on Americans going to China pre- Rr er egg aaa ERP SHERI EW 
the government s 10-month- vents Wirin traveling as an ordin- a ad ihe oh bia Tiseiiiiae om d 
old “sedition” indictment |2Y citizen, and the Department: BBs, 


sas fer tee teen atlaieent about! 2° have no civil liberties except 
against John and Sylvia Pow- validating his passport for such|” self-governing lands like Ghana. 
ell and Julian 


palm oil, copper, iron, oil and alum- 


paid labor. 

All the wealth of Africa comes 
from this labor. And Wall Street's 
quired. ers who get as little as 15 to 20 
cents a day and seldom as much as 


i 

Schuman, | travel, the impasse at this writing Ghana (the former Gold Coast) 
: ; still lacks economic freedom, how- 
former editors of the American- remains unresolved. Meanwhile the aye Saty | 
eitals : ae ever. Its economic life is ruled by 

owned “China Monthly Review,’ ;defense has pointed out, and the}. ee " Baye Seen 
gee oat * f imperialists still. And Wall Street: 

have highlighted absurdities in the|judge has acknowledged, that ob- |}, . big plans for the babies Nixon| 
State Department’s attitude toward stacles preventing the defense from)... patting in Ghana. For Wall 
China, an attitude which thus ve sresampery its case amount to a vio- 
a 


' 
' 
; 


| 
come | ppt ee ; Street is moving into this one-time 
has served virtually to hamstring)lation of the Constitutional right of .-jusive Britis preserve on the 


the prosecution. In view of the De-'due process and make a fair trial West African coast. 
partment’s refusal to validate the impossible. + 


acc ; \ 
passport of defense’ counsel A. L. CHANA is a ciated 


Wirin, for entry into China in order! : 
aie : es eRe a oe .. | land. And Wall Street is letting the 
ATS j e f ‘ { ; LIS ; *,? M4 
to marshal witnesses and prepare of indications to justify a suspicion) 5 ih | those cocoa profits as 


the defense, the court has indicated ,that the government might be just B hy OIL and Ch 
doubt as to whether the case can'as happy to let the whole matter! ¥°- ean Th —_— a a 
come to trial without violating due eventually drop. ALUMINUM are something else. 
process. | For one thing the indictment is 
As matters now stand, a decision|based on the labored theory that 
is pending from Federal Judge the United Nations “police action” | made the same ba 
Goodman in San Francisco as to in Korea was an American “war,” | ment that under 
whether the oft-postponed trial,| although no declaration of war was, “the American press really 
tentatively set for April 15, shall be ever issued. The indictment cites something to worry about.” 
dismissed or adjourned for lack of statements published in the “China|. A lengthy, article in the Feb. 16 
opportunity on the part of the de-| Monthly Review” as basis for the; issue of “The Nation” observes that: 
fense to present its case. icharges of attempting to “wilfully| “statements similar to those which 
The prosecution’s difficulty arises cause insubordination, disloyalty; appeared in the “China Monthly 
from the fact that witnesses vital)and mutiny” and to “wilfully ob-! Review" were made by publications 
to the defense of the three former struct the recruiting and enlist-|in this country without prosecu- 
editors of the “Review,” founded. ment services of the United States.”| tion.” The article also says, 
and published in China from 1917-; No where is there any sugges-| “Whether you or I would reach the 
1953. must be contacted in China’ tion, directly or indirectly, that the. same conclusion as Powell from the 
and North Korea. ‘magazine called ‘on Americans to| Same evidence is irrelevant (though 
The unprecedented peace-time , refuse to serve or mutiny. Nowhere! in fairness, most of us have not: 
indictment under provisions of the are the three editors charged with| had the opportunity to weigh the| 
much-debated 1917 Sedition Act,' having accomplished any of the, evidence). It is even irrelevant’ 
charges the defendants “conspired” charges made against them, only; whether Powell was prejudiced in| 
to publish “knowingly and wilfully” (intent is held against them. Stripped. forming his opinion—a law that de- 
material allegedly harmful to Amer- to its essentials, the indictment; mands unprejudiced editors would 
ican armed forces in Korea, in- seeks. to punish them not for.acts'soon stifle the press completely.” 
cluding, reports and comments on|Ccommitted, but for news and opin-|. When the nimble brains in the 
bacteriological wartare. ‘ions published which varied with) Department of Justice set the’ 
On Jan. 4, Judge Goodman, official government policy. wheels in motion for the Powell- | 
having previously ruled that At- * Schuman indictment at the loud in-| 
torney Wirin could go to China) LARGELY ignored in its initia]; sistance of such men as Senators: 
and North. Korea at government ex- Stage, the Sawall Schein case has Jenner and Welker, it is doubtful 
pense for the purpose of gathering| been receiving more public notice} Whether they realized they were, 
evidence despite the State Depart-| a8 it has developed. The American] 8tasping so formidable a tiger by so 
ment ban, ordered the government : Civil Liberties Union in Northern unwiel ly a tail. 
to refrain from any reprisals against | California, alter a protracted sur-| games 
Wirin, and to that end appointed| Vey of the case, declared in De- 
him an officer of the court. | cember its intention of interven- 
* _ {ing on behalf of the defendants on 
WIRIN was scheduled to leave | appeal in the event of a verdict of 
for China on Jan. 26 for the an-| Suilty, and warned that the prose- 
nounced purpose of locating wit- Cution of the case was “a serious 
nesses and bringing them to the'threat to fundamental liberties,” 
United States for trial, when a new Particularly in the area of a free 
entanglement arose to postpone his, Press and fair trial. 
trip. The State Department insisted|_ The “Palo Alto Times” asked: 
that on entering China he would What becomes of the free press if} 
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THERE are, in fact, a number 
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int, with the com-' 
such conditions 
has | 
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those riches are measured in bil-| = & 
lions. In billions of dollars in gold,| 3: 
rubber, diamonds, cocoa, unanium,| = = 


inum. And in the world’s lowest] «ar. 


African dividends come from work-| | 
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frican Safari for Wall Street’ 


“TRICKY DICK” NIXON was playing for giant stakes in his glad-handing tourn 
of Africa this month. The stakes were Africa itself. . . . Dicks master, Wall Street, has 
taken over much of the wealth of the great tropic continent already. It took this wealth 


ee ee ee ee eee 


For the Gulf Oil Co. (owned by the 
Mellon family of Pittsburgh) has 
Ghana’s oil exploration rights al- 
ready. And the Mellon family’s 
Aluminum Co. of Canada (ALCAN) 
is deep in Ghana bauxite. 

Ghana has the world’s biggest 
bauxite deposits. There are hun- 
dreds of millions of tons of this;in another mine center,’ where 
rich aluminum ore. And the Mel-!|Newmont has- investments, how- 
lons have an agreement to exploit|ever. This is in the copper belt of 
these richs ein partnership with the; Northern Rhodesia, where a big 
British Aluminum Co. and the gov- chunk of the world’s copper is 
ernment of Ghana. mined. Here more than 30,000 of 

British newspapers say this will) the 40,000 African miners are mem- 
be the lowest cost aluminum project| bers of a militant union that has 
in the world. And the most profit-)shut down the mines again and 
able as well. The mines will be near|again. They have raised wages and 
the river that will furnish the pow-| won upgrading rights by doing so. 
gi sa a se Byrnes’ company also mines lead 
and zine in Morocco, where Nixon 
began his glad-handing tour. It 
owns a Share in a French smelter 
in Algeria as well. But its biggest 
African interests are in the Apart- 
heid lands. 

In all these mining deals Byrnes 
sits with an American general, who 
has been useful to racists before. 

This is Gen. Lucius D. Clay, an- 
other Newmont director, and a na- 
tive of Georgia. Clay helped the 
Nazi industrialists when he was 
head of the American Military Gov- 
ernment of Germany some years 
ago. And he fits right into the 
Apartheid slave system. 

*« 


is in the Southwest Territory, which 
the fascist South African Govern- 
ment controls. This pit, the Tsum- 
eb, in which Newmont has a con- 
trolling minority interest, is also 
strictly veterans 


THE union is a very real thing 


WALL STREET has bored deep- 
ly into other African mining prop- 
erties since the World War. In 
South Africa, for instance, the 
American bankers bought heavily 
into some of the biggest gold min- 
ing firms. They weren't only inter- 
ested in gold, however. They also 
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er to smelt the aluminum ore. And 
the wages will be less than the 
wages paid to ALCAN’s bauxite 
miners in Jamaica. 

And the wages in the aluminum, 


smelting plant on the Volta River; Wanted uranium, which has be- 
near by will be only a tiny fraction 


‘come an immensely profitable by- 
of ALCAN’s wages in Canada, and. product of South African gold min- 
ALCOA’s United States pay. : 


ln 
- That’s what the Mellons hope for 
at least. 


g. . 
These American bankers go _ 
t eid’ 


al 


| 
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THE project will cost 650 mil- 
lion dollars or more. There are rail- 
roads to lay through swamp and 
timber. And power dams and mills 
to rise on the river. But we needn't 
worry about the Mellon’s finances. 
For American taxpayers will foot 
part of the bill. And the Mellons =F > a 
will have plenty of money to help ij, @ == 
Nixon’s next election campagin. | 30 gue 4 
The Mellons have one worry,’ ae. = 
however. The project will take 20 Ga Sie 
years to develop. And the Africa-: #2 ge; 
for-the-Africans movement will go > Fae? = * 
far by that time. That movement © 
has nationalized the Suez Canal; =#% 
already. And it won't be easy to, Baie %= = 
stop. Pe 
Wall Street is organizing still Ethiopian Man 
bigger drives in Africa now. And’ system. They think it brings their 
the State Department is setting up|labor costs down. But the South 
a special Division of African A -: African people's protest is swelling 
fairs to help the cCampalgn. Its work year by year. And an Africa-for- 
will start when Eisenhower's new the-Africans explosion may sweep 


| Wes 


have to leave his passport at the 
American: Gonsulate in Hongkong: 
and Judge Goodman felt that he 
lacked the jurisdiction to overrule 
this decision. 

The Chinese government advis- 
ed, however, that inasmuch as Wir- 
in would be entering as a court of- 
ficial and therefore was a govern- 
ment representative, he would have 
to bring credentials in the form of 
a passport. On the other hand, if 
he were to come as an ordinary 


citizen no passport would be re-! 


all editors are required, under 


|threat of severe punishment, to ac- 


cept the official version of every]. 


‘action taken, and print nothing but 
that version?” . 

“I. F. Stone’s Weekly” comment- 
‘ed: “When aa editor has to prove 
in court that he did not ‘wilfully’ 
print what the government believes 
untrue, we are back in the days 
when the 18th Century colonial 


editors could be haled into court 


for seditious libel. . . . 


budget money comes in. 
* 


ONE former Secretary of State 
is deep in African finances already. 


This is James F. Byrnes, the aged 


Dixiecrat leader, who competes 
with Eastland in his abuse of the 
Negro “wht He once promised to 
close the public schools of South 
Carolina if Negro and white kids 
were allowed to study together. 
Byrnes is a director of the New- 
mont Mining Co. of New York. 
This is a quarter of a billion dollar 
outfit, with Morgan banking inter- 
ests behind it. It has 60 million dol- 
lars invested in African mines. 
And Byrnes fits right into the 
African racist picture. For his big- 
gest copper mine is in the Union 
of South Africa, where the jimcrow 
“Apartheid” system is enforced 
with whip and prison. | 
BYRNES’ company exploits thou- 


—the O’okiep pit. The men are “re- 
cruited” from tribal lands hundreds 
of miles away and taken to this 
cag ages pany town in the desert 
on northwest corner of the 


Aletter to the “New York Post” 


Apartheid state. And here they toil 
for,a pittance a Gay, a0 all trade 


‘7h 


sands of Bantu workers in this mine’ 


their ownership away. 

Wall Street has many other Af- 
rican irons in the fire. In Ethiopia 
Nixon may have noticed those Sin- 
clair Oil rigs. For this oil company 
—whose chief bribed President 
Harding’s cabinet members years 
ago—has an oil exploitation contract 
from the emperor Haile Selassie. 

Ethiopia, incidentally, is in noe 
sense a self-governing country like 
Ghana, despite its nominal inde- 
pendence, For most of the key jobs 
trom the police chief's on down are 
held by white: Europeans. | | 

One might go on ticking off 


| American interests in other African 


lands. In the Congo, for instance, 
the. American shares in the great 
Belgian copper and uranium com- 
pany have expanded fast since the 
'war, And new Oil drilling contracts 
‘are being made in North Africa 
:month by month. | 
But American Big Business is not 
only seeking mineral wealth in Af- 
‘rica. It is seeking more Army, Navy 
and Air. Force bases too. For «it 
wants to hold the great continent: 
—— ae ps 
-~ But.such. may “gang a 
a3 Bobby, Borns might hay 
For the cause OI co 

is growing strong as. 
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It Pays To Be Constructive 


Dear Alan Max: 

I have come across $84.75 in 
an upper drawer of my bureau 
where I must have mislaid it 
some time ago. I would like to 
do something constructive with 
the money and at the same time 
realize a modest return? Can you 
advise? 


CONSTANT READER 


ANSWER: I must say quite 
frankly that vou do not sound 
like a thoroughly responsible 
person. In fact, before I go to 
the trouble of giving you tinan- 
cial advice, I should like to be 
sure that you have not’ mislaid 
that money all over again. How- 
ever, I will take a chance on 
your having put the $84.75 
safely in the pages of a_ book 
this time and that you remember 
which book. 

Eighty-tour dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents is a comforting 
amount of money to have. But it 
is also comforting to feel that 
you are doing scmething con- 
structive with it and_ helping 
societv. And when you get a 
modest return on your money, 
this is more comforting still. 

I think the man whose ex- 
ample you should follow is Jac- 
ques Sarlie, a New York fi- 
nancier, whose constructive ef- 
forts for society are being fea- 
tured along with his picture in 
the financial sections of the 
papers. 

It seems that back in 1955, 
Sarlie owned a small number of 
shares of Fairbanks, Morse & 
~ Coa., maker of Diesel engines, 
scales and industrial equipment, 
with sales last year of $135,000,- 
000. Now. Sarlie 1eads the finan- 
cial section of the papers every 
day and one day he noticed that 
a proxy fight was shaping up. 

Another company, Penn-Texas, 


was out to get hold of F: iehebaicks: 
Morse. Penn-Texas is a holding 
company, which does not mean 
that it manufactures holdings to 
keep bridges or picture soe 
together. A holding com 
does not manufacture anyt ine 
at all but merely tries to hold as 
many other companies as will fit 
into its hands at one time. It 
stands above the production of 
mere things just as Mt. Everest 
stands above the surrounding 
continent. In six years, Penn-Tex. 
mushroomed from a small sickly 
coal company to an empire of 
fifteen enterprises whose sales 
reached $125,000.000 last year. 
All this from a cash outlay of less 
than $9,000,000 and an old hat- 
rack. 

Now, when Sarlie saw Penn- 
Texas trying to get contro] of 
Fairbanks, Morse, while that 
company resisted like mad, he 
knew this was the moment for 
action. That is what I want to 
emphasize to you, Constant 
Reader, when the moment for 
action arrives, act. 

Sarlie increased his Fairbanks, 
Morse holdings to 70,000 shares 
anc then bought another 60,000 
shares on the stock exchange, 
paying up to $60 a share. He did 
this with loans, credit and some 
cash which he had placed in a 
draw of his bureau but he knew 
exactly in which drawer and 
moreover the drawers werent 
the kind that stuck. 

The question that confronted 
Sarlie at this point was how best 
to make a contribution to societ 
whether by making a deal wit 
Penn-Texas or with Fairbsnks, 
Morse. He decided that the most 
constructive thing would be to 
throw in his lot with Penn-Texas 
so that with his 110,000 shares 
they could take over Fairbanks, 
Morse at the latter's annual meet- 


by ALAN MAX 


ing next March 27, with Jacques 
Sarlie, who doesn’t care a thing 
about money but only mg 
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being constructive, endin 
nevertheless $1,000,000 ric 

“Anybody could have ot 
this,” Sarlie is quoted in the 
Times financial section. 

Anybody? Now, I am quite 
confident that you, Constant 
Reader, could have done it, es- 
pecially if you had taken care 
not to mislay your 110,000 
shares. But not just any old any- 
body! For while a little- cash 
comes in handy, situations like 
this require, above all, complete 
objectivity. 

“I have no feeling either way 
regarding the management qual- 
ities of the Penn-Texas group 
and the management group 
headed by Robert H. Morse 
|r.,.” Sarlie says, adding: “If 
Morse had paid me $1,000,000 
more than Penn-Texas, I would 
vote my stock for Morse.” 

It is not easy to hold yourself 
above the battle, impervious to 
the merits of either side, if any, 
and not let yourself get emo- 
tionally involved as could easily 
happen what with Robert 
Morse’s uncle, Charles H. Morse, 
Sr., deserting to the Penn-Texas 
crowd and as we know, the strife 
of uncle against nephew can be 
even more violent than brother 
against brother (see Richard III). 

So, Constant Reader, if your 
absent-mindedness hasn’t got the 
better of you and if you are still 
with me, this is mv advice: invest 
five cents in a copy of the N. Y. 
Times, look through the financial 
section for some budding proxy 
fight and follow in the construc- 
tive footsteps of Jacques Sarlie 
who, in his small way, is a sym- 
bol of the financier without 
which our society could not pos- 
sibly function. 


_ _Grargoms Ask: How Could So 
Brutal A Crime Happen Here? 


The human relations feces | | 
for the Chicago Board of Edu- 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—A brutal gang 
murder of a Negro youth on this 
citys Southwest Side last week 
gave Chicago a_ horrifying 
glimpse of the racism in_ its 
midst. 


Seventeen-vear old Alvin 
Palmer was bludgeoned to death 
by hammer blows in a _ white 
community. He was the victim 
of a teen-age gang which had 
set out in a car to “get a Negro” 
and happened to spot Palmer 
waiting for a bus at an inter- 
section. 

The gang, including the ham- 
mer-wielder, 17-year-old Joseph 
Schwartz, was rounded up by 
police and charged with mur- 
cer. 

Unsatisfied by the “solution” 
of the crime, however, Chicago- 
ans were asking: “What kind of 
hatreds have we developed that 
would Jead to such a horrible 
crime?” 

Few could fail to compare 
this with the killing last fall of 
the Chicago Negro boy, Emmett 
Till, in Mississippi. 

The 13 arrested youths “ex- 
plained” their action by saying 
that it ‘was their vengence 
against Negroes for “invading” a 
white community. 

FOR ALMOST 10 years now, 
Chicago has been rocked with 

racist violence in dozens of com- 
munities where Negroes have 
sought to find homes outside of 
the overcrowded ghetto. The 
scene of the Palmer killing was 
just west of the Peoria Street 
and Park Manor communities 
where violence was used against 
Negro families. 

While praising the police 
work in the Palmer case, liberal- 
minded peopie here are incensed 
over the way city authorities 
have failed to deal with the kind 
of racist violence which is typi- 


fied by this latest killing. 


No one has been prosecuted 
for the two and a half years of 
anti- Negro terrorism at ‘Jrum- 


bull Park Homes, which. still 


continues. 


From many parts of the city 
this week, Mayor Richard J]. 
Daley received protests over the 
killing and demands that the 
city open a full-scale program 
of countering anti-Negro preju- 


dice as well as teen-age de- 


linquency. 

In one white community, a 
mass meeting of Roosevelt High 
School students sent a message 
to the father of the slain Negro 
vouth, saying: “We are shocked 
at the cowardly attack on your 
son, by boys influenced by a 
mental sickness—prejudice. This 
is an example of what can hap- 
pen when hatred and prejudice 
run amuck. The students fur- 
ther pledged themselves to take 
action in strengthening “brother- 
hood between people of all 
races, creeds and colors.” 

THE BRUTAL NATURE of 
the Palmer killing has drawn at- 
tention nationwide to the prob- 
lem of segregation and _ preju- 
dice in ‘the North, as well as in 
the South. 

The gang rounded up in this 
case called ‘themselves “The 
Rebels”. They were clearly in- 
fected by Southern racist atti- 
tudes and inspired by the pattern 
of violence which has been de- 
veloped in Mississippi, Georgia 
and South Carolina. 

The hatreds were further in- 
flamed by racist influences from 
the big industrial companies op- 
erating in their community, by 
the realtors and bankers who 
have been making heavy profits 
out of developing race hatreds. 

“Nothing short of complete 
integration will prevent the re- 
occurrence of these horrible in- 
cidents,” declared’ Lloyd Davis, 
executive director of the Catho- 
lic Interracial Council, i). 4» 


ee 


-drastie legislation td 


cation, Mrs. Annabel Prescott, 
admitted that the schools and 
the authorities here have been 
at fault and that the city is 
“paving a big price for preju- 
dices and group antagonisms. 


The brutality of this slaving 


has penetrated to many here 
who perhaps quietly acquiesced 
in anti-Negro attitudes. 


It was Edwin C. Berry, ex- 
ecutive director of the Chicago 
Urban League, who pointed out 


last week that once racist hatred 
is set into motion it can no longer 
be controlled. “We build an at- 
mosphere of prejudice for our 
children, Ww ho then react in their 
own way, ne said. 


Says ‘Anti-Labor 
Attacks May — 


Follow Decision 
By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The U.S. Supreme 
Courts refusal to rule on the con-) 
stitutionality of the Fedearl Cor-' 
rupt Practices Act, used against the 
UAW, has left an opening for a 
new offensive against labor politi-: 
cal action, Gus Scholle, state CIO 
president, ‘declared last week. 

In a number of states, he said, 
so-called “political freedom bills 
are being proposed by foes of la- 
bor. This is aimed, he said, at 
crippling political action by fining 
unions for political action work, 
by penalizing candidates from 
speaking in union halls and ban- 
ning any collection of money for 
political action. 

In Michigan, said Scholle, the 
offensive against labor will attempt 
also to curb labor’s economic gains 


through. passage of scab laws as in} 


Indiana, 


LABOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 


_A MONTH of Senate racket hearings and the headlines 
describing them, should remove all doubts as to the pur- 
pose of. those who engineéred the investigation. They in- 


tend to prepare ah mosphere for passage of the most 
ackle unions since the Taft-Hartley 


Law was enacté@ tén years ago. 

The Big Busines8 organs and their mouthpieces in 
Congress an@ ~ faany state legislatures, make no secret 
of their aim to b : hdostry-witd bargaining A placing 


unions under anti-trust laws, and to curb more drastically 
the right of unfons to engage in political action. 


They have tried before, without success, to pass such 
laws. They hope to succeed now by cloaking their pro- 
posals as codes to “@emocratize” unions and “define” “the 
rights of members. e union busters are cunningly play- 
ing for the support of unionists, sincere workers, who ex- 
press justified complaints over bureaucratic rule in ma - 
unions. But those workers have nothing in common wit 
the REAL objectives of union busters. 

As the Textile Workers Union’s top council put it, 

Those behind the racket probes are “less interested in a 
clean labor movement than a dead one.” The same union 
also warned against obliging the foes of labor with a split 
in labor’s ranks, with the idea that whole unions be ex- 
pelled because of alleged racketeering influences in them. 
The “cure is worse than the disease,’ said the TWU. 

Labor has to. carry out its often stated stand to clean 
up the dirty spots and “unethical” practices itself, and not 
rely on Congressional probes or district attorneys to do the 
job. That is labor’s alternative to the “solution” offered 
by the union-busters. 


STALL, STALL, STALL 


THE UNITED NATIONS Subcommittee on Disarm- 
ament is eo once more in London. Representatives 
of the U.S., USSR, Britain, France and Canada are par- 
ticipating. Even before the meeting began, it was clear that 


many differences between East and West on disarmament , 


had been eliminated. The gap between both disarmament 
| plans had narrowed considerably, so much in fact, that 
it would take considerable ingenuity to prevent an agree- 
ment on disarmament. 

Still there were grave doubts that any practical steps 
toward disarmament would result immediately from this 
meeting. An obvious question that arises is whether the 
beneficiaries of the 40-billion-dollar arms program in our 
country dogt have a. vested interest in preventing arms 
reduction. But clearly such an interest violates the nation- 
al need—for cutting taxes, preventing inflation and, most 
important, lifting the fear of atomic destruction. 


There is a need for something new, some measure, 
some action which the big powers of the world can take 
which would reduce suspicion and ease tensions. An ob- 
vious step again commends itself to all men and women of 
good will. If all the powers who have the atomic and 
hydrogen bomb would agree to halt test explosions, it 


could prove the prelude to actual agreement on disarma- 


ment. 

Many farm, church, peace, civic and other organiza- 
tions have urged our government to agree to halt the tests. 
Adlai Stevenson made this an election issue because mil- 
lions favored it. Last week Nikita Khrushchev reiterated 
the readiness of the Soviet Union to suspend the tests if 
the United States and Britain did likewise. 


How long will the Eisenhower Administration be per- 


mitted to block a move that is so clearly in the national — 


interest? 


-- 


Another part 
said | 5 ist 
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Mrs. Gates Brands ‘Interview’ 
As Fake, Opens Legal Action 


Mrs. Lillian Gates, New York State Legislative secretary of the 
Communist Party, last week denounced as a complete fake an alleged 
interview with her that has appeared in several newspapers through- 


out the country. 
“It has been brought to my attention,” Mrs. Gates ‘eeid, “that 


the Virginian-Pilot and the Providence Evening Bulletin have pub- 
lished stories by a Martin Arundle alleging to be an interview with 


'me. This story is a fake from beginning to end. No such interview 


was ever granted by me to this man. In fact, he asked me for an 
interview but I specifically refused to give him one. His story is a 


complete forgery and fabrication. It is being syndicated by WNS_ 


densa News Service) and may have appeared in other news- 


‘smears Of Jaci papers. I have tumed the be over to my rami Ae for legal | 
bor through investigating commit “action.” | oat 
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NAM Mops Assault on 


LOL ES EEE EE Ee ee 


By ERIK BERT 

THE FIRST DETAILED 
plans for eliminating or oe 
welfare items in. the federa 
budget were uncovered last week 
by the two main business organi- 
zations in the nation — the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. 

_ The NAM was published in 

an 8-page analysis distributed 
to all congressmen which was 
also a call to action by Big 
Business. The C of C mappe 
its action plans at a gathering 
of 200 business executives in 
Washington. 

The C of C’s board of directors 
voted to press for a $5 billion 
cut in the budget. Individual 
items would include: $100 mil- 
lion from soil conservation 
grants, and $85 million of the 
100 million school lunch pro- 
gram. 

The victims of the NAM C of 
C’s proposals would be, in the 
first place, farmers, veterans, 
persons needing housing aid, and 
communities receiving federal 
school aid. 

THE NAM CALLS for a 
heightening of the letter-writing 
campaign launched by Big Busi- 
ness. Fearing inflation, and op- 

pressed by burdensome taxes, 
- thousands of persons have al- 
ready been inveigled into this 
campaign, demanding tax cuts 


“Senators and Congressmen 
deluged - 


reportedly are bein 

under an avalanche of mail call- 
ing upon them to take forceful 
action in effecting savings, “the 
NAM reports. Since the “‘budget- 
cut battle” is a protracted one, 
the NAM says, the “letter-writ- 
ing .. . bombardment” must be 
continued all through the de- 
bates and until “satisfactory ac- 
tion has been taken. 


The Big Business campaign 
is aimed directly at cutting social 
expenditures in the budget year 
July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958. 

Its long-range objective, how- 
ever, is to forestall the expendi- 
ture of federal expenditures to 
relieve the impact on the people 
of a new depression. 

“It requires little imagination 
to envision the astronomical 
nature of the wild spending that 
would ensue if the current 
favorable fiscal climate dissolves 
into one of financial distress,” 
the NAM study declares. 

. 


ITS IMMEDIATE TARGET 
are the “federal services for 
civilians.” These the NAM de- 
scribes as “give-away programs , 
and sneers at as the “ ‘Budget, 
Unlimited’ philosophy”. 

The services that it wants cut 
to. the bone, where not elimi- 
nated, are “particularly those in 
the welfare-state category . 

Big Business, in this call to 


—_— 


On Trujillo Murder Inc. 


THE IRON CURTAIN the 
State Department pulled down 
on the activities of that Mur- 
der, Inc., known as the Trujillo 
dictatorship in the Dominican 
Republic has begun to be lifted. 

Last week the State Depart- 
ment finally found it necessary 
to reject in dipolmatic language 
the Dominican government's ex- 
planation of what happened to 
Gerald Lester Murphy, 23-year- 
old American flyer, who dis- 
appeared in the Dominican Re- 
public last Dec. 3. In a note 
the State Department demanded 
the case be reopened. 

The tale told by Trujillo's 
men was that Murphy had been 
killed by a Dominican pilot, Oc- 
tavio de Ja Maza, after a quar- 
rel. After being arrested by 
the Dominican authorities de la 
Maza was alleged to have 
hanged himself in jail, leaving a 
letter confessing to the murder of 
Murphy. 

The State Department note 
said that examination by U.S. 
experts showed that-the suicide 
letter was apparently a forgery. 

* 


ON THE HEELS of the State 
Department action, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
announced it has begun an in- 
vestigation. of Murgiey’s disap- 
pearance. 

Both developments came after 
Rep. Charles O. Porter (D-Ore) 
had publicly accused the Tru- 
jillo regime of murdering Mur- 
phy and demanded a Congres- 
sional investigation. Just before 
the State Department sent its 
note, Porter charged that Sec- 
retary Dulles’ “soft attitude” 
toward the Trujillo dictatorship 
was interfering with the efforts 
of federal agencies to solve the 
mystery of the disappearance 
March 12, 1956, of Dr. fesus de 
Galindez, Columbia Univers'ty 
ag and arch-foe of Tru- 
jillo. 

Life magazine recently pre- 
sented circumstantial evidence 
linking young Murphy, who 
flew for a Dominican airline, 
with the disappearance of de 
Galindez. According to Life, on 
the day de Galindez disappear- 
ed, a mysterious “patient” was 
placed on. board a chartered 


plane by Dominican agents in 
New York. The plane was flown 
by Murphy to Ciudad Trujillo 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Murphy's fiance, Celia Caire, 
subsequently told the New York 
Post that Murphy had informed 
her the “patient” he transported 
was de Galindez. 

* 

COMMENTING _ editorially 
on the State Department note, 
the New York Times (March 19) 
Said: 

“It certainly looks as if credit 


for the State Department’s move | 
Charles O. | 
Porter of Oregon (who spoke up | 
boldly and well in the House for | 
his constituents, the parents of | 


must go to Rep. 


Gerald Murphy. On that day 


no Congressman came to Porter's | 


support. On the contrary, he 
was abused in unworthy fashion. 


In his blazing expose of the 
Trujillo tyranny, made in the 
House Feb. 
Porter named American com- 
panies with “sizeable operations” 
in the Dominican Republic. 

“Among the questions Con- 
gress ought te probe,” he said, 
“should be the matter of who 
in the government and the pri- 
vate companies considers Tru- 
jillo’s interests uppermost... . 
It should try to find out why 
Trujillo's thugs molest Ameri- 
can citizens and commit crimes 
on American soil with impunity. 
It should look into the extent 
of Trujillo's holdings in the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

“It. should find out who is 
paying the expenses tor the trips 
some Congressmen have taken 
te the Dominican Republic. And 
it should examine the implica- 
tions of the visits taken by the 
people who have been Trujillo's 
all-expense-paid guests, includ- 
ing the visits of Secretary Dulles’ 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hinshaw.” 

Those Congressmen who 
leaped to Trujillo’s defense did 


so chiefly on the ground that the ! 


Dominican Republic is “our ally” 
in the struggle against Com- 
munism. 


(See our next issue for ex- ° 
cerpts from Congressman Port- | 
ers powerful indictment of the © 


Trujillo dictatorship.) 
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Budget Welfare Items 
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How to Cut the Federal Budget 


Aas DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER hasasked the people of the United States for 
permission to spend more of their money during the 1958 fiscal year than any peace- 
time administration has ever spent in a single year. 

By so doing he has tacitly admitted the loss of the first important battle — even though 
a non-military one — in his long and distinguished career. He has permitted the free-wheel- 
ing, big spending forces to establish a beachhead on the fiscal flank of his administration. 
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HERE IS PART ot the title-page of the NAM’s prospectus for slashing welfare items im the 


federal budget. 


to cut the 1958 budge tran- 
scends, in importance, any simi- 
lar effort in history.” 

The NAM proposes not only 


that the social expenditures be 


cut but that the federal tax 
structure be revised to place a 


greater burden on the bulk of | 


the people. It decries “the pre- 


valent high and discriminatory | 


tax rates” which are, allegedly, 
“ f¥- ° 
stifling the flow of the invest- 
ment funds vital to the preser- 
vation and expansion of free 
competitive enterprise.” 

* 


THE NAM. DEMANDS that | 


the $72 billion budget be cut 
by more than $8 billions. 

Of these $8 billions, the big- 
gest chunk, $3.6 billions must be 
taken out of “domestic-civilian 


agencies,” it declares. 
In contrast, thé biggest item | 


in the budget, the $38 billion 


' allocated directly for war prep- 


arations is left virtually un- 


touched, the NAM _ proposing 


_ only a 5 percent cut, which is to 


be accomplished by “economies.” 
The $7 billion allotted to in- 
terest on the federal debt must 
continue to be paid to the 
bankers and the wealthy, with- 
out a thought of reduction. So 
believes the NAM. 
A break-down 
items reveals 
slashes would affect primarily 
the activities of the following 
departments and agencies: 
Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; Agriculture; Housing and 
Home _ Finance; 


Administration. 
* 


THE NAM DEMANDS the 
following cuts in these cate- 
gories: 


Health, Education and Welfare, 


of the bulk 


2, eae ccispsiaiaciaae $1 billion 


Agriculture Dept. ~$763 million 
Housing and Home _ Finance 
Agency __._-_--~ $359 million 
Veterans Administration 


$337 million 


Apparently dissatisfied with 
the lack of results from pre- 
vious U. S. expenditures abroad, 
the NAM calls for a 52 percent, 
or $2.25 billion, cut in “mutual 
security.. The amounts now 
budgeted for 1957 and 1958, 
the NAM declares, would carry 
the grand total of foreign aid 
in grants and loans since July 


“ TARGET FOR THE NAM’S AXE 


Here are some specific items that the NAM wants to “eliminate” 
_ from the budget: 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
| Urban renewal 


~~, : 
* i 


$45 million 

Department of Agricutlure 
School lunch and milk cash grants ..__._...__.-_.-- $170 million 
International wheat agreement _-_ $93 million 
Emergency famine relief for friendly peoples $94 million 

- Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Promotion and development of vocational education__ 
_ Payments to school districts 
Assistance for school construction 
School construction assistance program 
Grants for waste treatment works construction 
* 


Here are the amounts by which the NAM wants selected items 
cut; 


$34 million 
$125 million 
$105 million 
$185 million 
$62 million 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
College housing loans. < — .23:5 6 a $62 million 
Federal National Mortgage Assn. __._...__.-__--___- $140 million 
Public Housing Administration —_. $89 million 
| Agriculture Department 


Soil conservation and agriculture conservation services $47 million 
Farmers Home Administration _______. __ $118 million 
Rural Electric Administration __. __._ $165 million 


ti a 


Health, Education and Welfare Department 
Social Security Administration $336 million 
Major public health grants $38 million 
Public Health Service $85 million 


that the NAMs | 


and Veterans | 


1, 1945, to $73.6 billion. 
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5.STATE FARM GATHERING — 


FEELS FUTURE IS GRIM 


By a Special Farm Correspondent’ supply and demand for farm prod- 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Tuesday night,' ucts, and it was suggested that 
March 12 was President Night at 75 to 100 million acres would 
the annual meeting of the Farmers have to be left idle to do this. 


Union Central Exchange, reported-| The failure of Congress and the 
ly attended by 4,500 farmer mem-| Administration to bring forward a 
bers, fieldmen, cooperative man- program on corn-and feed. grains 
agers and officers of cooperatives) was pointed to as an example of 
affiliated with Farmers Union Cen- the Jow ebb to which support for 
tral Exchange in five upper mid- farm legislation had sunk in gOv- 
west states. ernment. 


The national president, James’ President Opsahl, of the South 
Pattag, and the state presidents of Dakota Farmers Union. reported 
the Farmers Union Educational As-|, drop of $671.00 in the average 
sociation addressed the Exchange income of South Dakota farmers 
mass meeting. There were notes of jn. 1956 below 1955. 


grimness in describing the prob-' President Kenfield, of the Mon- 


lems confronting family farmers. tana Farmers Union, reviewing the 


Family farmers, Patton Said, offensive of the private power 


“face the worst cost-price squeeze | , 
° s S f a 
of all time, the toughest fight in| Oe ee ublic develop 


. > ay _|ment of power sites, and against 
their bss oir “e eget “t The the farmers’ electric cooperatives, 
crowd appla Is C Or 4\ warned of the big struggles neces- 


tough policy of withholding com-' sary if these resources are to be 


ee ides used for the benefit of the people. 
n hich Seciiveil ‘th e spread of the: President Christianson of the 
Farm Holiday Association organi- Minnesota Farmers Union was 
sation iu the 1930's. | warml applauded when he de- 
Patton called the problems fac-/Sctibed: the Farmers Union  pro- 
ing family farmers “tough.” He in- | Posals for a federally financed pro- 
sisted that “things have got to/8tam home modernizing, which he 
‘contended would require an expen- 


thing Boe 
i = fires against the diture of around 80 billion dollars. 


farmers must be turned back,” that * 
“stronger measures have to be| RESOLUTIONS adopted by the 


|adopted.” He declared: “We have convention called tor 100 percent 


just begun to fight.” ‘parity price supports through pro- 
+ duction payments; more public 

'TTON charged that, “not,power; and resistauee to punitive 
ince rt Hoover's time did the taxes on cooperatives. Family type 
: tions exercise such con-|agriculture, one resolution de- 
trol over an Administration as they, clared, “is essential to the stability 
do now.” : {and preservation of democratic gov- 
The Soil Bank program was de-|ernment, and for efficient, .abun- 


|nounced as wholly inadequate to dant production of food in an ex- 


{bring about a balance between panding economy.” 


Pave 6 ——THE.WORKER, 


Should We Have Socialism: 


bo, noted novelist, playwright and screenwriter; Dr. Paul 


SUNDAY, MARCH 24, 1957 


The First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles had one 


of its largest forum audiences 


in a recent discussion on So- 


cialism. More than 600 persons attended a four-way dis- 
cussion of “How About Socialism for the United States?” 
The participants were: Dorothy Marshall, president of the 
Council of Women for Legislative Action; Dalton Trum- 


By DALTON TRUMBO . 
ONE of the most difficult 
ideas to combat in these weird | 
years of the mid-fifties is the 
deep conviction in almost 
every area of American life 
that socialism is an alien doctrine} 
which invaded the country some 
time shortly after the Russian rev- 


olution. | 

Even those who are con- 
vinced that socialism is the most 
desirable form of government for 
the U. S. have to pause occa- 


sionally amidst: all the opposing - ative and immensely coopera-, Mount .and the Golden Rule. 


din to recalk that the social owner- 
ship of property was practised on! 
this earth even before the first 
communal socialism of the early 
Christian settlements. The idea of! 
socialism—the concept of common 
ownership of everything useful to 
life—appears to be much _ older' 
than the idea of capitalism, and 
of much more exalted intellectual 
origin. | 

In our own United States the 


A. Baran, professor of economics at Stanford University, 
and Reuben W. Borough, veteran 
and political leader. We offer the following excerpts from 
the presentations of Dorothy Marshal 


Trumbo: 


a “In our own United States the rapid 
development of capitalist enterprise 
employing large numbers of workers 
in a social method of production, 
brought the political question of so- 
cialism to the front very early in our 
history.’’—Dalton Trumbo. 


aan 


throughout the country. 
Practically all of the trade 
unions, presently solid and con- 


tive with their employers, began 
their existences under charters 
which call forthrightly for 


And around these movements of 
labor, great political storms swept 
the country. The Populists had a 
large infusion of socialism. The 
Socialist Party under Debs com- 
manded millions of votes. The 
Nonpartisan League 


_ jtenets of capitalism which, in their 


essense, do, it seems to me, some- 
'what repudiate the Sermon on the 


A society in which all would 


rogréssive journalist 


and Dalton 


‘share in the ownership and man-! 
the agement and distribution of prod- 
establishment of socialism in the ucts created by all could not vio- 


late the conscience of any reli- 
gious person. It would be more 
likely to ease the religious con- 
science, which can suffer no 
greater outrage than that which 
compels man to compete against 
man and family to compete 


frightened against family, as animals com-, ggg 


rapid development of capitalist en- the Midwest with its radical ideas pete with others for the neces- 


terprise employing large numbers; 


of workers in a social method of Party arose to its greatest activity | 


production, brought the political 
question of socialism to the front | 
very early in our history. 

When the labor unions of Phila- 
de"-"*> jin 1828, issuing their call, 
; 


chanics and the working men of 
«.y are determined to take 


management of their own inter-'of the Socialist and Communist | ce; 


ests, as a class, in their own imme- 
diate keeping’—when that state- 
ment was made, socialism as the: 
political objective of a class was 
clearly on the Amcrican agenda. 


the 


The Communist 


on property. 
in the ’30s, when its membership 
performed importantly in the great 
organizational drives of labor, par- 
ticularly the CIO. 

And _ indeed, socialism moved 


Coolared that “The me-' into the New Deal, when the 


Democratic Party snatched a good 
many planks from the platforms 


parties and enacted them into leg- 
islative which became such an 
essential part of American life that 
we find President Eisenhower and 
Republican Party 


‘that most radical of innovations— 


SOCIALISM, in one way or an- 
other, has been on the American 
agenda ever since. Joseph Weyde- 
mever, later Gen. Joseph Weyde- 
meyer of the Union Armies, es- 


tablished the first Marxist socialist alien to the concept of religion.) men. 


Social. Security—as an example of 
the objectives of capitalism 
self. 


* 


NOR, I THINK, is socialism be subject to the weaknesses of, the freedom of the individual. To 
| believe otherwise one would be 


claiming 


sities of life and survival. 
* 
BUT WHEN IT speak of so- 


cialism as desirable in those 
terms, I am very well aware that 
I speak of an abstraction. For this 
I apologize. I have not, even in 
my wildest day-dreams _ blue- 
printed a socialist America. 

I am aware that one of the 
itral problems for socialists, now 
and in the future, will be the 
problem of socialist power. The 
‘problem of democratic socialist 
power. The problem of gees toys. 
individual freedom in the midst o 
gigantic social change. 


free. Socialism, being a system of 
ipower administered by men, will 


I therefore presume that 


' 


; 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Worker Should Explain 
Socialist Theory 
Dear Editor: 

On Oct. 12 1954 by chance I 
got the book by H. Wells con- 
cerning Pragmatism and Imper- 
ialism. So great was my interest 
that I read the entire book 
through most of the night. From 
that time on I have tried to b 


the Worker everyday at the 


- newsstands and I can say I have 


missed very few editions. 

I am a semi-skilled worker in 
a factory. Although I had 
bought the Worker before read- 
ing the book, my ability to ac- 
tually understand it was limit- 
ed. My impression of it prior to 
reading the book was that it 


- seemed to strive to create hate 
-for the capitalists. Although I 


do not belong to any leftist or 
progressive organization, I try 
to understand communuism by 
reading the Worker and books 
written by scientific materialists. 
In my opinion, the average 
American actually does hate the 
capitalist class. That is an ob- 
jective fact. 

Reading Wells’ book, I be- 
came for the first time in my life 
aware of external objective re- 
ality. In my _ opinion, every 
American is seeking that same 
awareness. . . The American 
communists should strive with 
all their means to spread the 
concept of. reality revealed by 
scientific materialism. 

The Worker may take a cor- 
rect stand on every issue dom-. 


| | estic and foreign, but if it does 


; 
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EUGENE DEBS 


objective of mankind, nor the end 
of his struggle for freedom. It is 


Some peewaied te he ie qj. merely the beginning of a new era 


it- tion of man is never absolutely 


in human affairs which will pre- 


sent new problems in the control 
of power and new struggles for; 


group in the U.S. as the Prole- Indeed, it would seem that the|f{reedom under socialism will have obliged to assert that at a certain 


tarian League in 1852. 
Knights of Labor sprang 
prominence in 1869. 


The theory of socialism, the inten-'to be fought for. History com-|time, and under a certain condi- 
into tions and aspirations of socialism, pels me to assume that men and tion, mankind reached the ultimate 
By 1878 are much closer to the intentions;women will develop who 4re will- boundary of his capacity to learn, 


the Socialist Labor Party alone and aspirations of most of the ing to fight for it. 


was publishing 24 


By DOROTHY MARSHALL | 
IN SPEAKING on social-| 
ism it seems only fair that an 
audience be told at the outset 

- What a particular speaker's 


bias is, so I hasten to’tel] you! 
that I speak not as a Socialist but! 
as an anarchist—and a Catholic 
anarchist at that. | 

Your definition of an anarchist 
may differ from mine but to me 
an anarchist is a person who be- 
lieves that rather than to reform a 
system, the reform should start at 
the real grass roots b 
the individual, and that self-dis- 
cipline is the key to progress. 
Hence we differ from the So- 


newspapers 


derstand it, that socialism is 
scientific system, which will by 
its very nature solve society's 


reform of: 


world’s religions than are the 


Socialism cannot be the final 


va 


““‘No system is going to prove to be 
economic Milltown which will end all 
our difficulties ... any system which 
ignores man’s basic human nature 
and his obligation to his creator is 
only half a system.” 


— Dorothy Marshall 


w 


3 


cial Reform,” pointed out that “the they happen to belong to. All labor 


resources of the earth belong to,is not noble, wise and good, and 


no man. 
bounty. . . . The use of property 
is labeled with a social obligation 


They are a God-given|all om are not necessarily 


Smith ob- 


wicke . As Father 
and _ re- 


served, “the restraints 


‘which cannot be flouted without! sponsibilities of social obligation 


> ae : ii ” 
cialists, who believe, or so I ore consequences. 


‘weigh on all men, upon all classes 


I think it is important too to of society.” 


‘remember that we cannot cor- 
irectly categorize men by the class 


roblems, both economic and po-| fa 


itical. 


viet Union points up the validity 
of this enone. As an 
anarchist I. do not fee] that this 
necessarily means that socalism is 
per se worthless as an economic 
system; but rather that socialists, 
and by this term I include Com- 
munists, were naive to expect any 
so-called scientific system to au- 
tomatically operate perfectly, 


ignoring the human personality of|# 
the men upon which it must de-|¢% 


pend for its operation. 
* 


I BELIEVE that any system is 
only a half-system which ignores 
man's responsibility to fis creator 
- #vhether you call the first cause 
God or by some other term. The 

esuit Father Willian. Smith. in 


What has happened in the So-|9 


% 
% 

* 

\ 


‘ 


~hapter 5 of his “Spotlight on So- 


ANNA, LOUISE STRONG | - 


Perhaps Anna Louise Strong said 
it more succintly: “Socialism is a 
tool for man’s use, not an end in 
itself.” 

* 

IT IS IMPORTANT to recog- 
nize too that socialism is fluid and 
has moved away from its classical 
tradition. The Socialist Party plat- 
form for 1956 is notable for its 
lack of mention of the classic so- 
cialist tenet—the abolishment of 
|private property, and even state 
}ownership is much watered down. 

Let's see what the platform says: 
“Socialism is the social ownership 
jand democratic control of the 
means of production. Social owner- 
iship, which includes cooperatives, 
jis not wsually government owner- 
} ship. ial ownership would be 
applied to large-scale business, not 
to family farms or other individu- 
ally-owned and operated business 
of similar size.” . sits 7 

Of immense importance, it seems 


—_ thereafter and forever stood 
still, 


| 


to me, is the plank on state owner- 
ship: “In gh greater controls 
over the American economy, Social- 
ists would guard against the sub- 


stitution of irresponsible state bur- 
eaucracy for irresponsible private. 
bureaucracy. To achieve this we 
propose that: 

“Wherever possible the public 
enterprise should be at least one 
step removed from government 
control; not the  patronage-run 
post-office but the TVA is a better 
form. 


“Wherever efficient management 
is possible on.a decentralized basis, 
Socialists prefer this to operation 
on a national basis. 

“Wherever the people them- 
selves can organize the needed in- 
stitution, popular participation 
should be given preference. .. . 

“At all times preservation of free- 
dom of labor organization and of 
consumer choice is the safeguard. of ' 
liberty. Social control must ex-' 
tend democracy and not create a| 
new managerial hierarchy.” | 


IT SEEMS perfectly evident that 
the trend is toward some kind of a 
collective or distributist society, 
and I believe no thinking person 
can fail to observe this. 

At the same time, I believe it is, 
of the utmost importance to recog- 
nize the points I have tried to 
make: that no system is going to 
prove to be the economic Milltown 
which will end. all our difficulties; 
that any system which _ ignores 
man’s basic human nature and his 
oligation to his creator is only half 
a system, and the “restraints: and 
responsibilites of social obligation 


weigh upon all men, upon m 


classes of society.” 


4 


not make a special constant ef- 
fort to explain the theory of sci- 
entific materialism, it will gain 
few readers. Socialism will come 
to America, then, only through 
the living examples of China. 
Russia, and other countries 
which will take a much longer 
time. 

The average American is giv- 
en a concept of reality througn 
education in public schools and 
other propaganda means that is 
extremely difficult to expose as 
false. His outlook on life is so 
subjective that in practice he 
considers self - preservation as 
nein the basic feeling of all 
people. He even denies that he 
himself has any other feeling. 
By self-preservation, I mean that 
outside of himself, his relatives 
and friends, he has no interest: 

Perhaps this is a rambling 
letter. What I mean to say in a 
few words is this: The Worker 
and any communist publications 
must concentrate with the ut- 


| most patience on explaining the 


theory of scientific materialism 

in the daily events and life of 

the people.—Worker Reader. 
* 


Fast’s Statement’s 


Show Contradictions 
MIAMI. 
Dear Editor: 

In reading the interview of 
Howard Fast by A. B. Magil, I 
reminded myself of an article 
written by Mr. Fast. It was 
about the month of September 
or October 1956 when Mr. Fast 
in his article in the Worker, 
commended the editors of the 
paper for their democratic atti- 
tude towards him as a writer: 
they let him write as he pleases. 
And the only reason he stopped 
his columns in the Daily Work- 
er, was because of a book he is 
busy writing and cannot devote 
time to articles. 

Will Mr. Fast be so kind and 
“democratic” and answer this 
question: Where was he right: 
is the article of last year, or in 
the interview ed Mr. Magil?—4. 


Suggests Expose 
Of Brownell Links 

LOS ANGELES. 
Dear Editor: 

The issue on “Oil” and with — 
Shields on the FBI were su- 
eee I pr i been a ee: and 

per of your paper back to 


ee 


Brgy 


<A 
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Family size farmers with small flocks are being forced out 


‘WORLD OF LABOR 


The Cress-Roads Ahead 
On Labor Political Action 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


LAST YEAR George 
Meany delivered several 
speeches in which he warn- 


ed the foes of labor if they 


continue in their campaign 
to make it impossible for 
the unions to engage in po- 
litical action in the manner 
they do now, labor may be 
forced, however reluctantly, to 
form a labor : 
party. Meany, 

it need hard- 

ly be ‘added 

here, is not a 

labor party 

advocate. His 

cry. was a 

warning to 

the employers 
tbat h e 
(Meany) and others of his mind, 
would - not have the power to 
stop the rise of an independent 
political arm of labor if the 
current campaign for more po- 
litical restrictions on unions con- 
tinues. 

The trend of which Meany 
complained has nat abated. The 
process has been hastened in the 
past year, especially in recent 
weeks. Labor, of course, showed 
considerable effectiveness in last 
November’s campaign, notwith- 
standing the persistence of the 
basic weaknesses in its political 
activity and the continuance of 
division in most of the states. 

But it is because the forces of 
big business are fearful of this 
rising tide of labor political ac- 
tion that they are currently di- 
recting their MAIN fire on the 
rights of unions to engage in po- 
litical action. This stepped-up at- 
tack of big business, in turn, will 
encourage greater interest in la- 


ber of important states would 
seriously cripple labor’s political 
role and effectiveness in the 
country. This possibility is no 
more far-fetched than was the 
spread of “right-to-work” laws. 

Nine years ago many in labor 
laughed at “screwballs” like 
“Pappy (pass. the _ biscuits) 
O’Daniel, the demagog senator 
of Texas, who first. campaigned 
for such laws. But the “right-to- 
scab” law is already on the books 
in 18 states—even in Indiana, In 
view of the Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing reinstating the political ac- 
tion indictment against the 
United Automobile Workers, 
there is an even greater danger 
that Catlin-type law will follow 
the footsteps of the “Texas law.” 

* 


THE SUPREME COURT'S 
majority ordered a trial of the 
UAW to determine whether the 
use of its regular broadcasts in 
support of Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara in 1954 was not an “in- 
direct” contribution and, there- 
fore, violation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley ban on union funds for polit- 
ical camapigns. If that position is 
upheld, the green light will 
really be flashed for passage of 
Catlin-type laws and éor still 
tighter Federal legislation, to 
grag even the use of a union 

al for a campaign rally. 

As we have already pointed 
out in these columns, the Sen- 
ate’s probe of “labor racketeer- 
ing’ is closely connected with 
the strategy of big business. La- 
bor ts to be painted to the public 
as a dirty, horrible business. As- 
sociation with labor is to become 
a liability, not an assest, for po- 
liticians. Thereby, public anti- 
pathy is to be aroused against 
ANYTHING sponsored or favor- 
ed by labor. And this,‘of course, 


stocks the birds they want—and uses 


A DEPRESSION of the di- premecke gt ied 


mensions of the ‘30s is swamp- 
ELSEWHERE in the country 


i rseys egg farmers. The 

me rain = | o | General Mills is promoting’ other 
signs were there as 10ng a89| ~-hemes. In the neighborhood. of 
as 1951, 52... many on the Jackson, Miss., there’s a plan for 
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How Big Business Gets the Eggs 
And the Farmer Gets the Bird — 


no trouble in getting loans from 
the Farmers Home Administration 
—at a time when the government 
agency is cracking down on loans 
to family farmers as “bad risks.” 

* 


GOVERNMENT agencies, look- 


ae , arely, 400,000 layers called “Better Eggs, ' 
family-size farms yi rts Ine.” With this deal farmers pay} 
cove rthe cost of feed even then, only for the buildings, and the firm’ 


i 


as price-supported grain held up pays them $100 a month for every: 


on the market while the price of, thousand hens they tend. 


their eggs fluctuated wildly. With the shift Southward, other 


Then the delnge ‘came, Last £88, Sadutries outside, Jory ate 
year, alone, saw 750 Jersey farmers, sections ok Atenne small facnumell 
‘sell off their flocks and abandon’ are being | 


ueezed out. | 
farming for keeps. Meanwhile huge factory - scale 
What is happening is called “ver- | 


operations are springing up invoiv-. 
tical integration” of the egg indus- ing whole communities. The Jack- 
try. The monopolies are taking son set-up, another in LaCrosse, 
over. The super-markets, the huge} Kansas; and in Seagraves, Texas,| 
grain mills and bakery companies,’ are producing eggs on a scale un- 
have decided it’s time they ran the heard-of so far in Jersey: the flocks 
whole business, wherever possible, | range from 100,000 to a million. 
from chick to egg to crate to box birds. The Seagraves production 
to final sale over the counter. ‘line of cages is more than I8 miles 
Concretely, in New Jersey, this lon | 
has meant that while every day two! All of these large operators have 
‘or three. more small farmers are 2 a 
force dout, the big cains move 
lin. Last week we told the story of 
Somerville Farms, owned by Amer- 
‘ican Stores, fourth largest super- 
| market chain in the country, where 
' 10,000 eggs an hour are already be- 
‘ing processed and even bigger pro- 
duction is planned within weeks. 
Other large outfits are also nudg- 
‘ing for a toe-hold in the field, de- 
vising ways to compete with the 
total factory setup. General Mills 
Corp., another “G-M,” a giant of 
the flour and feed business, has a} 
tie-in arrangement covering feed! 
financing, special equipment and 
marketing. - Under their package, 
plan a farmer signs a three-year 
‘contract. He receives a 3%7-cent 
| guarantee on large white eggs, if he! 
| puts up a new building, installs’ 
equipment along lines they order, 


} 
; 


‘This is my own, 
My native land’ 
Claims exile 


’ 


ways that would make their bal- 

lot more effective. ) 
The British working class also 

passed through. a period when 


the labor movement was very 


IRVING POTASH 


ing for someone to blame for the 
crisis, have found the answer in 


“< 


‘“over-production,” and, ironically, 


6< 


better management by farmers,” 
in protecting the health and out- 
put of their flocks. 

They say “miracle” drugs, im- 
siehad methods and feeding and 
breeding the hens, and newcomers 
to the farm have all led to an over- 
supply that cut wholesale prices. 
And to prove it, they show that 


while each hen produced an aver- 
age of 116 eggs a year in 1930 the 
current figure is nearly 200. Flocks 
of laying chickens in the state rose 
from under five million to over 14 
million in the same span of years. 


* 


ONE answer put forward by fed- 
eral officials—admittedly a limited 
one— is labelling March as “eat 
extra eggs month. This, of course, 
doesn't tackle the enormous span 
between the amount the farmer gets 
and the sky-high retail price the 
public pays for a dozen eggs. 

This span in prices which is 
devastating farmers across the 
country, concerns many Congress- 
men. Rep. Lecompte (R-Iowa) told 
Congress the other day that one 
town in his state is selling large 
Grade A eggs for 49 cents a dozen 
in the stores while farmers are get- 
ting 24 cents for the same eggs. He 
said the situation has been “grow- 
ing steadily worse” and is now “al- 
most tragic.” 

The same story was reported by 
Rep. Coya Knutson (D-Minn) who 
told of a 20-23 cent price range for 


eggs in her home state while the 
same grade sells around Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 65 cents. She asked 


for a floor on egg prices, to keep 


small farmers going through this 
crisis. 


But while egg producing is be- 


coming more and more mechanized, 


bor ranks for a still higher stage 


of independent political action— 
possibly the very labor partv 
Meany fears so much. It would 
be a serious mistake to consider 
such possibility as imminent, but 
it is well to see the direction of 
the trend. 
* 

THE BiG BUSINESS lobby- 
ists, coordinated by their na- 
tional fronts, and financed to 
the tune of many millions, are 
systematically working the legis- 
latures state by state to obtain 
in addition to “right-to-work” 
laws, statuteg-that would virtual- 
ly outlaw political activity by 
unions. Their model is the Wis- 
consin Catlin Law. 

In Indiana, for example, where 
the latest “right-to-work” law 
was passed, and a Catlin-type 
bill was defeated by a narrow 
margin, the “Right-to-Work Com- 
mittee spent a slush fund of 
$360,000, Peter E. Terzick, edi- 
tor of the Carpenter, discloses in 
an article in the Machinist. — 

At this writing, battle lines 
are forming jin: the: Iowa legisla- 
ture over ‘a Catlin:type bill. Pas- 
sage of such bills in just a num- 


is expected to disrupt the basic 
historic and progressive trend in 
America towards an anti-monop- 
oly coalition. 

Such perspective of big busi- 
ness could unfold, if labor does 
not fight back with the needed 
unity, vigor and concern for its 
natural allies (the farmers, mid- 
dle class Negro people). 

* 


THE FOES of labor have the 
majorities in Congress and in 
many state legislatures to pass 
t%e law they want now, and 
they mav succeed in doing so 
in face,of a vigorous struggle by 


-jabor. But if labor wages the type 


of struggle the times demand, it 
will in any case be also in a 
position to mount its political 
struggle to a higher and more ef- 
fective level. ) 

It is getting a bit mono- 
tonous to read in our labor jour- 
nals statements of indignation 
every time the foes of labor 
score, and the inevitable conclu- 
sions that labor will answer at 
the ballot box, The ‘workers 
have heard. this tine and’ again 
and would much rather hear of 


reluctant to break its alliance 
with the Liberal Party . (then 
strong) but when it also became 
increasingly evident that such 


coalition could not last and be | 


effective forever. Hence for 
some years there followed a 
dual policy of both continuing 
the alliance where it was re- 
garded as of constructive value 
and advancing independent la- 
bor candidates in other districts, 
where there was a strong enough 
base or where other tactical con- 
siderations required it. 
* 


AMERICA has its own con- | 
ditions, of course, but basically | 


we have the same _ problem. 
Unions have long. been limited 
to a “pure and simple” life of 
economism and have either un- 


IRVING POTASH, former na- 
‘tional committee member of the 
‘Communist Party, it was recently 
learned has been sent from New 
York to the federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Georgia, to complete a 
two-year sentence for unauthorized 
entry into the United States. 
| Potash, who had previously serv- 
ed a five-year term under the Smith 
| Act, was deported from the United 
States in March 1955. Upon his ar- 
‘rest Jan, 4, 1957, he pleaded guilty 
to the charge of illegal entry and 
was given the maximum sentence 
plus a fine of $2,000. 

The following excerpts from his 


; 
’ 


iwith help from government loans, 
the only answer forthcoming from 
Earl L. Butz, the assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, was this: | 

' “The solution to the problem is 
_a reduction in production to the ex- 
tent necessary to result in profit- 


lable prices to producers.” 


' It has an ominous ring for all 


but the biggest producers, who can 
'attord to wait out the situation and 
end with a tighter grip on the egg 
market. | 
' For those on the family-sized 
farm it spells doom. 


* 
IN JERSEY, several croups have 


' 


statement before Judge Sidney Sug- put forward answers. The Poultry- 
‘arman at Foley Square courthouse, man’s. Welfare Committee is urg- 
ished light on his return and his ing federal authorities to buy a mil- 
lien cases of eggs for the school 


plea of “guilty.” 


derestimated political action or 
have been antagonistic to the 
idea of an independent party of 
labor. 

When conditions finally forced 
unions to engage in political ac- 
tion they developed the pecu- 
liarly “American” pattern of po- 
litical action through _ their 
unions. It is the local union that 
is today called by the labor 
movement to deveiop political 
and legislative aciion efficiently 


and vigorously. 


The enemy sees this and is. 
trying to draw on the backward- 
ness of new workers and the 
“pure and_ simple’ tradition 
among some old-time unionists 
in support of legislation that 
amounts to outlawing of political 
action as it is practiced—through 
the unions. : 

If the enemy succeeds in bar- 
ring union funds or “artything 
of value” for campaigns 
“friends of labor,” the labor 
movement may be forced,’ as 
Meany warned, to turn its atten- 


tion to an independént political 
‘Oorvanization of the workers and. 


its allies. 


Of | could 


| I returned to the United States! 


because I was confronted with what 
'was intended to become endless 


Separation from my beloved fam- 
ily and country. 
| 


' 
} 


lunch program. Last year’s pur- 
chase by the Department of: Agri- 
culture, many farmers feel, was the 
thumb in the dike that staved off 


the deluge before now. 
| From the N. J. State Poultry As- 


After I was unjustly deported the sociation has come an appeal that 


authorities refused to permit maem-| Jerseys commercial egg and poul- 


‘bers of my family to. visit me.. My 
i'daughter’s application for a pass- 


sibility of seeing my family, and 


I did. 


s@rved a five-year term under the 
Smith Act. Shortly after that I was 
|déported, _ | 
- Between my prison term and my 
deportation I had about 77 days 
| with my family—the total time I 
Id spend with them in five and 
la half years. I have a human right 
at least to see my family, = __ | 


I was a resident of the U: S. 


port was denied, and my wife was! 
threatened with loss of citizenship. 
Under those circumstances I was. 
completely cut off from every pos-| 


was left with no remedy other than’ 
to return to the United States as; 


As the court is aware, I had, 


try farms be immediately dcelared 
a “disaster area,” so that farmers 
there cam become eligible for sur- 
plus grains from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at reduced costs. 

Specifically, they urge that the 
price of feed be reduced $15 a ton 
for the family-sized farms, with 
flocks up to 3,500 birds. 

As for the egg surplus: instead 
of destroying it the Eastern Farm- 
ers Union is appealing for federal 
storage and processing; and some 
sort of food stamp plan or other de- 
vice for distributing the eggs to 
low-income families. 

To win fair marketing for their 
eggs, Eastern Farmers Union is 
pressing for a full probe of the New 
York Egg Market by the Commo- 
dities Exchange Authority, and for 
farmers and consumers to be seats 
ed on thé. governing board df: the 


isince 1913, having been brought 
here’ as a boy ‘of 10. all’ Le 
| (Continued on Page 14) 


: (Continued on Page 14) 
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The Lamont Tradition 


By BEN LEVINE 


A SUCCESSFUL. broker, 
an unsuccessful robber and a 
still-to-be-successful socialist 
were recent additions to 
Mike Wallace’s gallery of mid- 


night portraits 
on Channel 5. 
Gerald Loeb, 
of the firm of E. 
F. Hutton & 
(’o., investment 
counsellors, was 
the broker, 
whose face, as 
round as aclock, 
ticked off the 
iime to buy and 
the time to sell. 

Mr. Loeb had a personality as 
well-adjusted to his Wall Street en- 
vironment as any psychologist could 
wish. Sound speculation and ration- 
al risk were fhe wares he sold, and 
he emphasized his difference from 
the crooked “boiler shops.” He 
lived in a bank by the side of the 
road and he was a frienc. to man. 

* 


JOHN MATHEWS, who a short 
time ago completed a seven-year 
sentence for armed robbery and as- 
sault, was another of Mike Wal- 
lace’s recent exhibits. Those who 
think that convicts are shilty-eyed 
must have been surprised at the 
frank face and deep eyes that look- 
ed straight out at them from the 
‘TV screen as Mr. Mathews told of 
his experience. 

There are many paths to capi- 


talism, and some of them lead to: 


prison. Mr. Mathews made the mis- 
tuke of seeking too short a cut to 
the golden goal, and his violent at- 
tempt at primitive accumulation 
came too late by hundreds of years. 

But suffering taught him some- 
thing more than cunning caution. 
Ile was, we learned, a leader of a 
famous prison demonstration. And 
he tolé us something about the con- 
ditions that are at the bottom of 
prison struggles. 

In sentences always forceful if not 
always grammatical, Mr. Mathews 
exposed the liberal facade that cov- 
ers the horrors of Jersey's jail. He 
predicted a prison riot in the Tren- 
ton jail by the end of this month. 
Food and the cruel mock. parole 
hearings were the main grievances, 
he said. 

The sombre shadows.of the pris- 
on world darkened the TV screen as 
Mr. Mathews told his story. The 
air in the Jersey dungeons, he said 
quietly and bitterly, is so foul that 
when you get out the fresh air 
huris. 

* 


THE thifd man who impressed 
me on the Night Beat program was 
Corliss Lamont, the humanist, 
whose philosophy, as he expressed 
it on TV, and as we know he lived 
it, was at the opposite pole of the 
Wall Street or gangster creed of 
grab what you can, and the bears 
or the cops get the hindmost . 

Lamont’s face, especially when 
he smiled, was like the sun at dawn 
sending its beams into a cold world. 
Iie patiently explained to Mike 
Wallace, who as patiently failed to 
understand, why he believed in so- 
cialism, and especially why he be- 
lieved that a man could not be 
happy in an unhappy society. 

Wallace tried to divert the dis- 
cussion from philosophy to psy- 
chology, whereas Mr. Lamont kept 
to the more interesting and objec- 
tivetjuestion of what were the ideas 
that led him to desert his father’s 

_ comfortable counting house for the 
troubled -world of left-wing poli- 
tics. | 

* 

DAVID PLATT has given to the 
Daily Worker's readers a lucid ac- 
count of this interview, but I should 
like to add a few words on one of 
its phases. 

Corliss, who as everyone knows 


is the son of the late banker, ~ 


Thomas Lamont, was asked by 
Wallace, who-has a knack of asking 
questions an audience his on Its 
mind (something other TV _ inter- 
viewers seem never to have thought 
of), why he “broke” with his 
wealthy father. 

Corliss denied he ever “broke” 
with his father. Hé said they differ- 
ed drastically in politics, but he 
added that the Lamont family had 
a “liberal tradition,” and that he 
was merely pushing the liberal tra- 
dition further. 

This interested me, and sv I read 
through a book written in 1946 by 
Thomas Lamont, “My Boyhood in 
a Parsonage.” I found it was just 


as Corliss said. The Lamont family 


not only had a liberal tradition but, 
if one went back far eneugh, a 
revolutionary past. 

* 

“MY BOYHOOD in a Parson- 
age” was written while the glow 
still lingered of the U. S:-USSR 
war alliance, and perhaps this is 
the reason why Thomas Lamont, 
the banker, took pains to go far 
back in the past for proof that bis 
family had more to give to Amer- 
ica than advice to investors, One 
story he tells may have been one 
of many anecdotes that Corliss 
heard as a boy. 

The ‘first Lamont that came to 
America was Corliss’ great-great- 
grand uncle, Archibald Lamont, who 
arrived in 1750. Archibald became 
an upstate New York farmer, and, 
as Thomas tells it, he suffered from 
the depreciated currency that mark- 
ed the days after the Revolutionary 


CORLISS LAMONT 


War. He fought, with rifle in hand, 
against the rich landowners, and re- 
sisted the wealthy Van Rensselears’ 
unjust demands for rent payments. 

“With loaded gun,” writes Thom- 
as, “he confronted the officers as 
they drew near, and said: ‘I will 
shoot and some of you will be kill- 
ed, I, too, may be killed, but I will 
die before I will submit to such in- 
justice.’ ” 

Archibald was jailed, but Wil- 
liam Lamont, his nephew and Cor- 
liss’ great-great grandfather, gath- 
ered a dozen or more men. 

“With a blacksmith’s hammer he 
succeeded in wrenching off the 
staple and lock of the jail door and 
burst in, telling his astonished 
uncle, ‘Go out and ride home!’ 

“His uncle said: “Will, they will 
kill you for this.’ 

““Never mind, Will replied, ‘we 
will attend to that later.’ 

“William was threatened by the 
county sheriff, but was never ar- 
rested for his high-handed act.” 

This book, by the way, is dedi- 
cated by Thomas Lamont “To my 
children and grandchildren.” And 
it doesn’t say, “Except Corliss.” 

* 
CRITICISM AND COMMENT 

I HAVE received a. letter com> 
mending the content of my cok 
umns, but advising me to “forget 
the erudition, the hyfalutin meta- 
phors, references to mythology,” 
and warning me, “You're writing for 
workers, remember!” ) 

I shall think about the advice, 
and may even follow it to some ex- 
tent, but I wonder whether my 
teaders agree that one must-have a 
special style for workers.-1 shall 
be grateful for any comment. 
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The Black Flame ... . 


(From Chapter II of “The 
Ordeal of Tom Mansart” < 


TOM MANSART 


TOM MANSART was tall 
and broad-shouldered, the col- 
or of old mahogany, with 
crisp hair, straight nose and 
full lips. He was passing 


through an extraordinary period of 
education in the meaning of life. 
Twenty years ago he was an un- 
lettered Virginian slave boy, destin- 
ed apparently to grow into a prime 
field-hand easily worth $1,500 at a 
sale. He was good-tempered, hard 
working, and dreamed of no des- 
tiny beyond possibly becoming an 
overseer. 

Running away from slavery had 
never entered his head. Some slaves 
escaped North, but he heard they 
had a hard time. His master was a 
good-hearted man; he had enough 
to eat and was not overworked. 
Only the year before the war he 
had been given permission to marry 
a comely yellow girl and been as- 
signed a small cabin. Life to Tom 
seemed good, until suddenly war 
upset the world. He was dragged 
from the plantation. as_ soldiers 
moved over it. He lost sight of his 
young wile and never heard of her 
again. 

They put a gun in his hand and 
stood him on guard. He had used 
old-fashioned shot guns for hunt- 
ing now and then, but he had never 
seen anything like this machine. He 
handled it gingerly, and wonder- 
ed if he would dare use it, especi- 
ally against a white man. Then at 
dusk one day a white man came 
along. He knew that the man had 
no business here so near the camp. 
It was his duty to challenge him, 
and he called out in an uncertain 
voice: 

“Who goes there?” 

The man looked at him insolent- 
ly, kept walking toward him and 
ordered him out of his way. 

All his life Tom had obeyed 
white men without question. He 
was in a grave quandary now. He 
stared at the man approaching. He 
was tall and arrogant, well-dressed 
and confident. It was his duty as 
a soldier to stop him. But did he 
have the courage to do this? Would 
the sergeant back him up or beat 
him, or worse? A moment more he 
hesitated. He saw the silk braid and 
shiny buttons on the coat of the 
trespasser. Then he threw the gun 
to his shoulder, aimed at a great 
black button and pulled the trig- 
ger, 

The world exploded. He saw the 
astonishment and pain on the face 
of his victim. He saw him pause 
and shudder, and then the black 
coat was red—all the front of him 
became slimy crimson. He swayed, 
crumpled and dropped to the 
ground. He lay there still and dead. 

Tom turned in panic. He want- 
ed ‘to run. Then he stood his 
ground and reported to the white 
sergeant who hurried up. The serg- 
eant looked at him curiously but 
said nothing. From that day Tom 
Mansart began to change, became 
another man; not triumphant nor 
happy, but a man increasingly grim 
and determined; a soldier in the 
United States Army. 

* 


WITH the Union Army Tom 
moved into Tennessee and then 
down into Georgia. At night, in the 
army camps, he slowly learned to 
read and write. In 1864 he strag- 
gled with Sherman’s army from At- 
lanta to the sea; stealing food, 
ordering scared white folk about 
until the vast mass of soldiers and 
refugees reached Savannah in De- 
cember. He was mustered out and 
lingered there uncertain and some- 
what bewildered until Sherman in 
January, 1865, opened the Sea Is- 
lands to the "el. tc | 

Tom dropped his gun, wandered 
over the shining land and waters 
until between Port Royal and Beau- 
ford -he staked out a little farm, 
bought a mule and some tools and 
built a cabin. He was now a farm- 


er, a Jandholder. He was more than, ., 
free; he was earning his own liv- 


ing. Working furiously and alone 


for a year he raised a fine crop of 
cotton, besides corn and food. 

Then suddenly, almost without 
warning, the government took his 
little plantation and gave it back 
to its former white owner. He never 
forgot the night when the an- 
nouncement was made. He could 
not believe it. His government 
could not treat him that way! But 
the Freedmen’s Bureau man, Gen. 
Howard, told them haltingly there 
in the wide dark cotton field, with 
tears running down his cheeks. The 
black folk under the torches wept 
and sang. 


“Nobody knows—nobody knows 
de trouble I’se seen!” 

He tried renting his farm from 
the white owner, but soon began 
to grow dissatisfied. His crops were 
good but he was being cheated in 
their division; everywhere — the 
plantation owners were pressing 
harder on the tenants. Slowly, slav- 
ery was returning. 

* 


HE wandered west into the sun- 
set, working desultorily here and 
there, in the army camps, on farms. 
Then without plans or outlook he 
came back to the seaboard and 
went to work as a stevedore in 
Charleston. It was the largest city 
he had ever seen. He stared at the 
proud buildings and wide streets. 
Carl Schurz and Chief Justice Chase 
had talked to crowds of Negroes 
on these streets; Northern mer- 
chants were arriving on each boat; 
and the Black Code which sought 
to keep Negroes in slavery had been 
modified. 

Now in the summer of 1867 
there was to be a registration of 
Negro voters, and it was rumored 
that Negroes were going to help 
govern, to have schools and perhaps 
to regain the land which they 
thought they had down on the Sea 
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DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS, the 
dean of American letters, has 
completed a monumental study 
of what it has meant to be a Ne- 
gro in the United States from — 
1870 to the present, This work 
is in the form of a novel, totaling 
1,500 pages, to be issued in three 
volumes, one a year, beginning 
March, 1957, by Mainstream 
Publishers, of New York. The 
overall title of the trilogy is “The 
Black Flame.” The first book, en- 
titled “The Ordeal of Mansart,” 
is scheduled for release on March 
25, 1957. 

Dr. DuBois, who wrote two 
novels a generation ago, and is 
the author of such classical 
studies as “The Souls of Black 
Folk,” “Black Reconstruction,” 
“Africa Today,” and other works, 
brings to this great novel every- 
thing that has made him a fig- 
ure of world-wide renown. 

With the permission of the 
publishers, we are proud to re- 
print a section of Chapter II 


which introduces the hero of the. 
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Islands. Meanwhile he. worked as a 
stevedore on the docks where trade 
was beginning to boom. He joined 
the Stevedores union organized se- 
cretly by free Negroes before the 
war and now flourishing. 


It was at this time that he first 
met Aunt Betsy, a tall, scrawny 
black wonlan with burning eyes; 
who seemed to pick him out as a 

erson to whom she could impart 
ie wisdom. Aunt Betsy was an in- 
stitution, a black sibyl, chary of 
speech; grim, with eyes that pierced 
and gloomed. None seemed to know 
her background or age; but even 
before the war she had moved 
about free and unhampered and 
there were tales that more than one 
white man had died disputing her 
freedom. She was the silent, un- 
smiling confidante of most of the 
best planter families, so much so 
that her refusal to serve a family 
was a social stigma difficult to ig- 
nore. She was nurse and midwife; 
fortune teller and prophet; confes- 
sor and scourge. She knew more of 
the family secrets of the great clans 
of Carolina than any other person. 


She held herself aloof from the 
slaves but knew them, and among 
them her word, seldom given, was 
law. During the war she left her 
usual haunts and duties and flitted 
between armies, carried messages, 
information and advice; but neither 
side could be sure which she fav- 
ored or which she betrayed. 

After emancipation Aunt Betsy 
did not return to her vocation as 
servant and mentor of the rich, but 
set herself as guide to the freedmen. 
But her guidance lay in work and 
land, in family and home. She was 
continually seeking a foundation -of 
labor and wage to bring indepen- 
dence and rooting to the locality 
which was wanting to the uprooted 
slave. She became the influence be- 
hind the beneficial societies and 
trade unions; and by threat and 
promise, as well as by ancient rem- 
nants of African lore and culture 
pattern, she wheeled church and 


minister in line. 
— 


SHE early fixed her attention on - 
Tom Mansart and began to guide 
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.... ByW.E.B. DuBois 


Dawn of Life by Charles White 


his career. He went to board in her 
cabin in one of the alleys near the 
docks. He was now making a fair 
income as a stevedore. His union 
was strong, and be began to think 
of marriage and a family, or per- 
haps Aunt Betsy _ guided his 
thought. 


In all his intercourse with Aunt 
Betsy he had paid but slight at- 
tention to her daughter, who al- 
ways stayed in the background and 
kept the cabin home spotless and 
well-ordered. She was a slim black 
girl, as silent and efficient as her 
mother. Of her father no one had 
a word to say, but neither had any 
indication of white blood. 


He had come home early one 
Saturday afternoon, tired but satis- 
fied, with his pocket full of his 
wages. The cabin was cool, and no 
one there save the silent girl. Few 
visitors ever entered this home, and 
today even Aunt Betsy had not ap- 
peared. Tom ate the excellent din- 
ner heartily and lounged back in 
his chair. 

The daughter, gliding in, was 
urging him to have more and he 
taised his eves to say no, when his 
eyes met her® Usually she avoided 
his every look, but today their 
glances clung; her eyes were large, 
beautiful and black. In them lay 
a startled desire. He laughingly 
held out his arms and hesitatingly 
she glided into them. She lifted her 
lips to his and then started back, 
staring over his shoulder. 

Aunt Betsy came in slowly and 
seated herself. The girl began to 
withdraw from her embrace, but 
he held her close. The old woman 
and the young man glared a mo- 
ment. Then Tom said a bit thick- 
ly, “Mirandy and I is thinking of 
marrying. Aunt Betsy looked at 

the girl, but the girl, shivering, hid 
her face in Tom’s soiled shirt. Aunt 
Betsy slowly smiled and began de- 
liberately to eat her supper. 

So Tom was married. He found 
plenty of work and good pay as a 
stevedore on the busy docks, when 
ships were hurrying goods into the 
empty stores of the South. The wife 

_ kept house. 
: * 

TOM MANSART heard of the 
Labor Convention called by a Rob- 
ert Elliott in 1869 at the state ‘capi- 
tol, Columbia. He attended, walk- 

-ing part of the way. Now for the 
first time he saw an educated Ne- 
jgro leader, a man who looked like 
'a field hand, with black skin and a 
mat of close-curled hair, but who 
on the other hand not only was 
well-dressed but spoke white peo- 
_ple’s English and had that certain 
_air of confidence which he had al- 
‘ways associated with white people. 
Here was a man who was one of 
his own race and yet in whose pres- 
ence he felt uncertain and strange. 
-He-did not know whether he could 
‘trust this black man or not, but he 


listened to him, and the man spoke 


_ what seemed to him excellent sense. 


' He got no chance to meet Elliott 
Yor to talk to him personally for a 


long time, but he did conceive the 
idea of trying to work with him 
and of training himself to be the 
sort of helper that he knew Elliott 
needed. The convention demanded 
a half share of the crop for Jabor- 
ers and a dollar a day wages. But 
nothing seemed to come of their 
votes and plans. 

In 1871 Tom went to the meet- 
ing of the Colored National Labor 
Union at Columbia. It was presid- 
ed over by Henry M. Turner of 
Georgia, a Jeader who thrilled Man- 
sart. He now began to understand 
the possibilities of union labor. He 
worked in his own union until he 
became president of its 800 mem- 
bers. From then on for three years 
he tried to improve union methods, 
strengthened its organization and 
drew into its influence the car- 
penters and masons, the teamsters 


and other skilled laborers. 
> 


IN 1874 the battle for reform in 
South Carolina began. Tom did not 
understand the situation. Panic had 
swept the North. There were bitter 
charges of stealing and misgovern- 
ment in Carolina. Schools had been 
opened but there was no money to 
run them. Land had been pur- 
chased for the farmers and 2,000 
little farms sold, but there was 
cheating in the transaction. Tax- 
payers were meeting and complain- 
ing bitterly. | 

Of all this Mansart had little 
knowledge and no plans. This talk 
about taxes, railroads, public debt— 
he did not understand it. He paid 
no taxes for he owned no property, 
but the great landholders were not 
paying even what they were as- 
sessed. Stealing, however, Tom un- 
derstood. If theft, graft and dis- 
honesty caused the lack of funds 
for what the state needed to do, 
this must be stopped.*The idea of 
a wider labor movement to stop 
dishonesty as well as to increase 
wages grew in his mind and so 
when at last Aunt Betsy suddenly 
broke her usual silence, he listened, 

Briefly Aunt Betsy spoke. “The 
world is going to hell, all business 
done gone, Freedmen’s Bank just 
bust with my $900; Northern car- 
petbaggers like Patterson is steal- 
ing all they can git their hands on. 
Southern trash like Moses must go. 
Stop the stealing. Only one refuge: 
white quality; git into the Legisla- 
ture and vote the quality back. 
Them and the black worker can 
save Carolina.” 

* 

SO TOM ran for the legislature 
and won, in the same election that 
made Chamberlain governor, in a 
struggle for “reform.” He would 
never forget the day he walked in- 
to the great hall of the House of 
Representatives in the capitol of 
the state of South Carolina. It was 
in fact a place of decayed grand- 
eur, restored in garish, flamboyant 
style. But to*this Virginia fieldhand 
it was magnificent to a degree that 
left him breathless: the great 
domed roof glinting with gold; the 
rich panelled walls with paintings 
of proud and haughty men; the 
semi-circles of. desks; and in them 
sitting, lounging, sprawling men. 

But not simply men, but over a 
hundred men of every color; black, 
brown, yellow, cream and white. 
He stared at the unbelievable scene. 
Of course he had heard of this but 
it had not penetrated his con- 
sciousness. All these human beings 
were sitting together as one. 

On the platform a black man 
was nodding permission, to a white 
man to speak. A yellow man inter- 
rupted with a question. Black and 
white boys scurried across the hall 
with notes and books. Yonder a 
brown man was asleep, near a 
white man who was writing. Tom’s 
heart swelled to bursting. This was 
a new world. Men were men, de- 
spite color, despite difference in 
clothes and-accent, What were they 
doing? How could he help? 

* 


HERE he saw Robert Elliott 
again, now Speaker of the House; 
with his tailored clothes, his clip- 
ped English accent; his air of be- 
ing and knowing. He was black 
but looked and carried himself like 


a gentleman. Elliott had just resign- 


ed from his seat in Congress and 
everybody was talking of his de- 
bate with Alexander Stephens. Tom 
listened while Daddy Cain related 
the occurrence in the cloak room. 
Cain was a black Virginian with 
side whiskers who left a Brooklyn 
church. to help South Carolina Ne- 
rroes. He entered Congress as El- 
fiott left. He said: 

“There sat Alexandex Stephens, 
once Vice-President of the Con- 
federacy; wisened, slight, cloaked, 
looking like a skeleton and yet rep- 
resenting that mighty South which 
had challenged the nation for four 


fearful years. For years he had been 


kept out of Congress, but now at 
last he had won his admittance and 
took his seat with all his old de- 
fiance of the North and contempt 
for Negroes. Yet today he must 
listen to a black Congressman. 

“A hush fell on the chamber. 
Elliott was a fine figure of a man, 
polished in a manner and clear in 
word, The galleries bent forward. 
Stephens sat motionless as Elliott 
levelled his finger at him and said: 

“Sir, it is searcely 12 years 
since that gentleman shocked the 
civilized world by announcing 
the birth of a government which 
rested on human slavery as its 
cornerstone. The progress of 
events has swept away that 
pseudo-government which rest- 
ed on greed, pride and tyranny; 
and the race whom he then ruth- 
lessly spurned and trampled on 
are here to meet him in debate, 
and to demand that the rights 
which are enjoyed by their form- 
er oppressors—who vainly sought 
to overthrow a government which 
they could not prostitute to the 
base uses of slavery—shall be ac- 
corded to those who even in the 
darkness of slaver kept their al- 
legiance true to freedom and the 
ee 

Tom began to believe in his 
black leaders and feel that they 
could unite in a successtul group. 
He came to recognize Beverly Nash, 
once a slave, blunt, ungrammatical, 
honest; Wright of Pennsylvania he 
saw, now black justice of the State 
Supreme Court; Cardoza, hand- 
some, free-born and educated at the 
University of Glasgow; Ransier 
dignified and alert, president of the 
Senate; Smalls, self-taught, crude 
and popular; Richard Cain, preach- 
er and editor. 

* 

THE real world as Tom had al- 
ways seen it was of course that of 
the big plantation owners. They 
were to Tom Mansart a curious 
group of people. In common they 
had manners, poise and a certain 
kind of education; but more, they 
had particularly an awareness of 
the greater world. They had travel- 
ed; some had visited Europe; all 
of them were familiar with Wash- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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ONE DAY, on a city street, 

I remember seeing a group of 
gay teen-agers approach in 
their uniforms of leather 
jacket, billowing blue-jeans, 
cast - iron hairdo, 
An elderly couple 
walking ahead of 
me shrunk back, 
as though the kids 
were wild beasts. 
The fear on their 
soft faces wasnt 
good to see. 

Recently I read 
a piece in a slick- 
paper magazine 
in which the author described a 
scene in a bus, where a group of 
such teen-agers bullied and baited 
their elders, trying to provoke a 
fight. The author wrote with real 
hate and horror, the way some 
Americans do about the Soviet ‘peo- 
ple, or racists write of the Negro. 

What can be happening in a 
country where so many adults hold 
such crazy suspicions of their own 
sons and daughters? Of course the 
papers inflame it, trying to make the 
usual profit out of t he sins and 
calamities of mankind. 

There’s a spiritual apathy arid 
cynicism among college youth, too. 
“Time” magazine, fountain of cyni- 
cism and moral apathy, reports that 
the middle class youth has become 
“fatalistic, stodgy, suspicious of Jife, 
afraid to pioneer or take chances,” 
and lots more. They are so seared 
of being labelked “subversive,” says 
Time, and of having their future 
ruined that they have given up all 
convictions, all social idealism. 

It has been called the “Silent 
Generation.” It might well be call- 
ed the “Scared Generation.” The 
cold war has done it. The Mc- 
Carthyites seem to have robbed a 
whole - generation of its American 
heritage of faith in democracy and 
progress. 


2- 


* 


BUT who can really tell what’s 
going on deep in the minds of 
American youth? I would enjoy 
reading an essay by Dr. Herbert 
Aptheker on this theme. For years 
now, this great pioneer of Negro 
history has been’ speaking on 
campuses of colleges big and small, 
invited there by the student or- 
ganization. It's always fascinating 
to read of the large turnouts that 
greet him, and their enthusiasm for 
free speech, and warmth, and re- 
belliousness against apathy and 
cynicism, the desire to hear “the 


Our Silent, Cynical Youth 


other side” in this time of trumph- 
ant slander and reaction. . 

Yet in my own speaking tours of 
the nation recently, I’ve been sad- 
dened to find so few young people 
in the audiences. It seems to me the 
average age of the liberal or so- 
cialist in America today is about 
50° years. I haven't any prejudice 
against the white-haired faithful, 
of course, since I am one of them 
myself. But losing the youth means 
losing the future. And the left 
movement today knows little about 
the next generation. 

I wish there could be held some 
big inquiry by left and liberal jour- 
nals, in which youth itself would 
be invited to tell us what they are 
thinking. I repeat, we don't really 
know. 

* 

IT HAS been interesting to watch 
the venerable liberal weekly “The 
Nation, in its recent attempt to 
attract the youth. It has given much 
space in its literary section to the 
newest generation of writers, the 
one that goes in for jazz, nausea 
Ezra Pound and marijuana. 

They are young, they are rebels, 
and the big slick literary maga- 
zines wont touch them. They are 
always looking for a home, and 
“The Nation” is trying to give them 
a flop for one night, at least. Which 
is all to the good. Mao Tse Tung 
has told us, “let all the flowers 
bloom in our garden!” 

Lawrence Lipton, a fine, broad- 
gauged Chicago writer, and Ken- 
neth Rexroth, a bang-up poet and 
critic of San Francisco, have made 
several interesting attempts in “The 
Nation” to describe this new gen- 
eration. 

Lipton tells of .the numerous 
groups and little magazines spring- 
ing up around the country. Without 
any definite program, they seem 
to share the same point of view on 
the same books and events. “Clear- 
ly something is in the air,” says 
Lipton. The young writers mostly 
work as proleterians, but are apoli- 
tical, he says. They live from day to 
day, “not a few of them use mari- 
juana. Their credo is contained jn 
two words, “Mistrust everything.” 

Rexroth paints the same depres- 
sing picture. He mistakes it for 
something romantic and’ inspiring. ‘ 
The young authors of San Fran- 
cisco are anarchists who reject, 
however, all political labels. They 
are just trying to survive, he says, 
Satisfied if they “can make it.” 

This new generation is “in re- 
volt against revolt,” one of their 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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India Views Atomic Science 


Reviewed by ANN B. COLEMAN 


BEFORE dawn on the morning of March 1, 1954, the United States set off its most 
owerful bomb, somewhere in the South Pacific. Unknown to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in Washington, the fishing boat, Fukuryu Maru (Fortunate Dragon) was engaged in 


its business in the Middle Pacific 
about 90 miles north-east of Bikini 
Atoll. 

The 23-member crew of the tuna 
trawler saw the awesome orange- 
red flash, heard the explosion from 
their great distance from the bomb, 
but were uninjured for that mo- 
ment. 

Three hours later, however, a 
greyish white dust settled ‘on the 
decks of the Fukuryu Maru. The 


ee a 
Nuclear Explosions: Published by 
the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of In- 
dia, Delhi, India. $1.00. 


v 
eye a lasted for several hours, 
but the Japanese fishermen went) 
about their business and the voy-' 
age for tuna continued for another 
two weeks, and returned to its 
home port at Yaizu Harbor. . | 

The 23-were hardly the same 
mea who had set out on the voy- 
age. They returned with strongly 
irradiated and burnt bodies, smart-; 


ing eyes, lips and nasal Passases- cally very much like calcium. It/ terials.” 
These Indian scientists are not 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Our Forefathers Also Fought For 


and 


Geiger counters chattered at fren-| 
zied rates when scientists brought 


them near the fishermen. Even the - 


tuna they had brought back had 
been severely irradiated. The Bul- 
letin of the Institute for Chemical 
Research of Kyoto University re- 
ported in its article, “Radioactive| 
Dust from the Nuclear Detona-, 
tion,” (November, 1954) that other: 
fish catches in the area had also! 
been seriously contaminated. | 

“Shi no hai” or the “ashes of 
death” had fallen on the unlucky| 
23 because accerding to the Atomic 
Energy Commissioner Admiral. 
Lewis L. Strauss, “the wind had) 
shifted.” The Admiral was quick 
to add that “skin lesions observed 
are due to the chemical activity 
of the converted material rather 
than to radioactivity.” 

* 


' PROFESSOR. Ralph Lapp, dis-: 
tinguished atomic scientist, notes 
wryly in his new work, “Atoms; 
and People;” that “one wonders 
whether or not the scientists told 
the Admiral what the superbomb, 


} 


really was or whether he under- 


stood their explanation. .. .” 

It was this shifting wind that has, 
caused the people of the world to 
really fear for their lives, to worry 
about the dangers of atom bombs, 
radioactivity, and the possible de- 
struction of all peoples. It was for 
such a reason that the Prime Min- 
ister of India, Jawaharal Nehru, 
suggested to the Defense Science 
organization of his government that, 
“an objective study be made with| 
the material available of the conse- 
quences of the use of nuclear, ther- 
monuclear and other weapons of| 
mass destruction. ” 

This suggestion has been turned 
into the most powerful deterrent 
against nuclear warfare and atomic 
bombs. This book “Nuclear Ex- 
plosions,” has had’ little mention, 
except for one laudatory review by} 
Professor Lapp in a recent issue’ 


of the “Bulletin of Atomic Scien-} 


tists.” This work was produced 
under the supervision and direction 
of India’s most eminent men in the 
scientific world, Drs. D. S. Koth- 


ari, Homi Bhabha and V. R. Khan-} 


oklar. It contains in brief the con- 
tributions of the world’s great sci- 
entists, from the early beginnings 
of atomic development to the most 
recent contributions on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy held in 
Geneva last year. 


* 


THERE ARE simple explana- 
tions of the new technical jargon 
that has crept into the world press. 
Fission, fusion, nucleus, protons,| 
electrons and. neutrons are defined 
and placed in their proper perspec- 
tive for an understanding of | the 
problems of nuclear explosion. The 
authors have also managed to de- 
tail, without demanding a course in 
electroni¢ physits from ‘the reader, 
the terme “implosion,” “critical 


explosions conducted by the USA 


Your Money and Life 


_- 


size” and “global fallout.” These 
Indian savants are men of great 
social understanding and what 
comes across constantly is their 
concern with what is or may be 
happening to‘the world if the mad 
atoms race doesn’t stop. | 

They point out that the mush- 
room and_ cauliflower aspects 
caused by the cloud expansion 
around and by these superbombs 
are enveloping the world. They 
note the fact that “each of the test 


in 1954 and 1956, and by the 
USSR in 1955, produced far more 
explosive energy than the total ex- 
plosive energy released by man- 
kind in all its history”. 

ONE of the important contribu- 
tions of this volume is the sum- 
mation of the dangers inherent in 
radio-strontium. This particular! 
ferm of strontium is rather long- 
lived—with a half-life of twenty, 
some odd years. It is procuced in 
about 5 percent of all fission acts. 
It is a bone seeker, and is chemi-' 


is excreted very slowly from the| 
body, and because it deposits in 


duce bone tumors in human beings. 


the bone, it can cause radiation 
damage to the blood-forming cells. 
A tiny amout of strontium can pro- 


We are indeed indebted to this 
work for its excellent summary of 
all scientific views on the effects of 
radiation on the genetic make-up of 
the body. A curtain of silence has 
been attempted by many American 
authorities but somehow the news 
breaks through that “ionizing radi- 
ation induces deleterious genetic 
effects no matter how small the 
radiation dose is’. 


In the Februray issue of “Chil- 
dren Limited,” a publication of the 
National Association For Retarded 
Children, the statement is made 
that “radiation can cause mutation 
of the genes— defects which can 
produce mentally retarded chil- 
dren.” This publication quotes from 
the June 1956 report of the Na- 
tional Academy. of Sciences that 
“even very small amounts of radi- 
ation unquestionably have the 
power to injure the hereditary ma- 


| wrote its own ticket for engin- 


cent congressional report on 
“U. S. Aid Operations in Iran.” 
Between 1951 and 1955 the U. S. 
Aid Mission spent a quarter of a 
billion dollars in a “cavalier, free- 
wheeling casual fashion,” and 


administered in a loose, slipshod, 
and unbusinesslike manner.” 
These are the words of this re- 
port by a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


Morrison Knudsen, a_ giant 
U. S. construction company, 


eering fees and calmly appro- 
priated and labeled as its own 
property a million. dollars worth 
of foreign aid construction equip- | 
ment. Some $12 million went to 
the National Iranium Oil Co., 
now in effect a subsidiary of the 
international oil trust, dominat- 
ed by U. S. companies. Huge. 
quantities of goods were divert- 
ed by a clever operator who had 
an exclusive transport contract 
for aid supplies. 

A student aid program was a 
device for dishing out $2.6 mil- 


Freedom of 


FREEDOM'S FETTERS, by James, 
Morton Smith. Cornell Univer-' 
sity Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 1956. $5. 


Reviewed by 
ELIZABETH LAWSON 


STRANGELY enough — or 
perhaps not so strangely con- 
sidering our current political 
climate—this is the first really 


serious book on the Alien and 
Sedition laws of 1798. John C. Mil-| 
ler’s “Crisis in Freedom,” publish- 
ed in 1951, while of value, tends 
to sacrifice history on the altar of | 
levity; he seems to consider the 
legislation a bit of a joke. Smith's 
work, by contrast, is both readable 


ine understanding of the fact that. 
our country passed through a_se-| 
vere political crisis in the years dur- | 


that carries not only implicit les-' 


‘sons for today, but explicit ones: ‘that the Sedition Act wiped out the! 
‘he hits out at the Smith Act of! First Amendment with its guaran-' 


1940 as “the first peacetime sedi-! 
tion act.” 

Smith describes the repressive 
atmosphere that led to the Alien 


war 
subversience of the American Fed- 


eralists to British interests, amount- 
ing to. near-treason against the 
United States; the desire to undo 
the gains which the people made 
when the Bill of Right was adopted. 

The author stresses points all too 


U. S. Congressmen Matthew 
Lyon was sent to jail in 1798. : 
under the Sedition Act. Lyon 
had fought for peace and civil 
liberties: While still in jail, he 
was re-elected to’Congress by an 
overwhelming majority. | 


which fought for peace and 
land scholarly, and shows a oe oe gh hi 


|purpose of all this legislation was 


|Smith, “attempted to discredit the 


banners of national defense and po- 
litical authority, they hoped te en- 
|trench themselves in power and to 
continue * their | dominance.” * He 
quotes from the “Aurora,” most 
popular of the Jeffersonian news- 


lion to the wealthy parents of 
sponsors of 800 Iranian students 


Speech 


} 


; 


William Duane was editor of 
the Philadelphia “Aurora,” a pa- 


civil liberties. He was one of the 
many: victims of Federalist per- 
secution. 


‘ing which these laws stood on the often ignored: that the acts at- 
‘books. He tells the story in a way,tempted to smear the Jeffersonian, 


Republicans as “foreign .agents’;| 


| 


tees of free speech and press; that| 


Sixth Amendments, since “the sus-! 


pected stranger could be removed 


‘and Sedition laws: the undeclared’ without a presentment of a grand y,., might bar the importation of 
with Yevolutionary France; the jury, without a speedy and public .jayec. . 


trial by an. impartial petit jury, 
without being informed of the na-| 
ture and the cause of the accusa- 
tion, without confrontation and ex- 
amination of witnesses.” 


The Naturalization Act (forerun- 
ner of todays Walter-McCarran 
law) he correctly characterizes as 
“a political maneuver by the Fed- 
eralists designed to cut off an in- 
creasingly important source of Re- 
publican strength.” 


* 
SMITH demonstrates that the 


to maintain the Federalists in pow- 
er forever, the prosecutions being 
timed to coincide with the elections 
of 1800. “The Federalists,” says 


Republicans by associating them 
with ‘foreign influence.’ By trump- 
eting their charges against the Re- 
publicans, the Federalists tried to 
win: popular support at the same 
time they repressed popular oppo- 
sition. 


“Rallying their forces behind the 


the Press 


papers, the opinion that under the 
sedition law Americans “had better 
hold their tongues and make tooth- 
picks of their pens.” Smith describ- 
es at length the debates in Con-' 
gress on the alien and sedition legis- 
lation, and the citations have a/ 
curiously mo@€rn ring. : 

The book gives a full account of | 
the legal proceedings against each 


victim, and these chapters are par- 
ticularly well written. Special ob-. 
jects of persecution were editors, 
printers, and publishers..A member 
of Congress, Matthew Lyon of Ver-) 
mont, was also imprisoned. Smith) 
emphasizes the illegality of the pro- 
ceedings, and -quotes Alexander 
Hamilton's statement that “In times) 
like these, it will not do to be over- 
scrupulous.” 


* 


I HAVE only one criticism of this 
excellent work, but that is an impor-, 
tant one. It gives almost no atten-) 
tion to the question of slavery. Yet. 
it was on this one question that the: 
Jeffersonians—at any rate most oi! 
them—failed the demoeratic cause. 


'the alien acts defied the Fifth and | cmith velees th the wales ae 


once, in connection with the fear 
of the Jeffersonians that the Alien, 


This book is the first. of two 
which Smith has projected. The 
next one will deal with the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia Resolutions and 
the mobilization of the democratic 
forces to defeat reaction. Having 
read this first volume with profit. 
and delight, we await the second 
with eagerness... _ 


Thomas Jefferson won the pres- | 
‘dential election of 1800 by cam- 
‘paigning against the alien and se- | 

dition laws, 


-”. 


Spotlight on Our Foreign Aid 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN corporations and Iranian rulers have 
bottomless pockets that can absorb endless amounts of 
American taxpayers money. That is the burden of the re- 


who happened to be studying in 


American universities. And $1.7 


million was paid as bonuses to 
Iranian armed forces. which had 
helped overthrow the Mossadegh 
regime and carried out the subse- 
quent reign of terror. Millions 
more went to the officialdom of 
the subsequent reactionary gov- 
ernment: “, . . a common prac- 
tice with all the Iranian agen- 


cies or ministries receiving grant 
funds was to pay out most of the 
money they received as advances 
to headquarters officials, pro- 
curement officers, vendors, or re- 
gional officres.” 

« 

THE Iranian. people, ground 
down by the favorites of the aid 
program, got not even token 
economic benefits. The so-called 
expanded tcehnical - assistance 
program “was neither technical 
assistance nor economic develop- 
ment.” As for the industrial proj- 
ects sponsored, “their value in 
terms of economic development 


has been almost nil.” 


About 80 percent of the popu- 
lation continues in feudal thral- 
dom, the masses live in unre- 
lieved poverty, without educa- 
tion or health facilities, or any 
other benefits from the huge 
oil profits taken out of Iran every 
year. So admits the report of 
this committee headed by Wil- 
liam L. Dawson of Illinois. 


But the committee’s indigna- 
tion is reserved for its own ill- 
treatment, for the short shrift 
given Congress by the corpora- 
tion men in government whe 
really run U. S. foreign policy. 
The “lawmakers” weren't told - 
what the money was to be used 
for, they were given rigged ac- 
counts—in short they were re-— 
quired to write blank checks for 


| U. S. aid missions. And the In- 


ternational Cooperation Adminis- ' 


tration officals haughtily thumb- 
ed their noses at the Congres- 
sional investigators, 


* 


THE House Committee, which’ 
prepared the report, recommends 
little, beyond vague generalities 
about better accounting and “re- 
sponsible studies,” despite “tre- 
mendous obstacles” that “will - 
confront every such effort.” It 
was well aware that the Iranian 
situation was typical, conceding 
that it was net singling it out as 
better or worse than other pro- 
grams for Asian and African 
countries. 

And the committee hinted at . 
why foreign aid is such a mon- 
strous international pork-barrel, 
why “tremendous obstacles” 
stand in the way of reform. 
After the war between Czarist 
Russia and Iran ended in a pre-. 
datory treaty in 1828, says the 
report: “concessions to foreign — 
countries of extraterritorial rights 
and trade and commercial privi- 
leges became the established pat- 
tern by which the Shah’s court 
obtained much of its income.” 

The Soviet Union long ago 
abandoned all Czarist privileges 
in Iran and elsewhere. Now 


- American imperialism is the main 


payer-off of the Iranian feudal’ 
and comprador ruling circles. If 
the payoff is 100 times larger 
than a century ago, the conces- 
sions are worth 1,000 times as 
much. For $84 million yearly in 


“economic aid” to Iran, U. S. 


oil companies and their Euro- 
pean cartel partners have gotten 
up to 50 billion barrels of oil re- 
serves, and annual profits of $200 
million. 

The Congressional report rec- 
ognizes that “foreign aid is a 
component part of a complex of 
operations intended to accom- 


| plish United States foreign-pol- 
a... 


icy objectives. The su 


‘tee'raises no questions about the 
“foreign-policy géals which ‘may 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Whats New in Communist 
Ideas on Move to Socialism 


By A. B. MAGIL II. 

WHEN Provost Thomas V. Garvey leaped to the rescue of the Republic and ruled 
that John Gates, editor-in-chief of The Worker and Daily Worker could not corrupt the 
youth of Queens College, New York, by addressing them during Academic Freedom 


Week, he gave as the a tS that only of simple arithmetic but Amer-j; cratic Party by ousting the Dixie- 
Gates did id e Suppers Eye “eager ican democracy. _crats and undermining the influ- 
tution. An Pp ialagteet . bg ee SOMETHING NEW has been| ence of big business, help create 
ing the fact that ea , ae added—something of major impor-| the pre-conditions for a new po- 
convicted under the Smit 2 ned "| tance—to the Communist position litical alignment under labor’s lead- 
Ne em actos to pr ge and ac vocate| on the U.S. Constitution and on ership, whatever its form. At the 

bey aga = og cg tao force and violence. The basic ap-! same time the widest and most ex- 

i mROG States Dy ORCS. Aue — ‘~ — been ee he tensive _—— gi 5 egy 

| aoe P _4./embrace the ultimate goal of the’ of a new party led by labor facili- 
oe | Garvey joined with the heads Communist Party: “i establish-! tates st fest acre to in- 


of the four other municipal col-| ent of socialism in the United fluence the  situatio ithin the 
® AND WHEN 1M WRONG ILL ADMIT lT- ‘leges in expressing fervent Support crates Denieceetie Fale? n w 
RUT 1M NEVER WRONG ! 


of the Constitution by denying ree The main resolution adopted by| The resolution carries the thread 
| speech to someone with whose the Party s national convention further: trom the people’s anti-mo- 
ideas they disagree and by violat- projects a peaceful, constitutional nopoly coalition to the election of 
ing the academic freedom of MOTC American road to socialism. This)a people’s anti-monopoly govern- 
oo ——— students and Over follows from the immediate objec- ment, and then beyond. 

’ - pe a hss Cotes par-| Ve: an anti-monopoly coalition of “Such a government could curb 
atrooper in World War II, and the ge pee " ze — peo-| the repressive economic and p oliti- 
nq tok Derty of which he sol P e, sma JusINessmen an pro- cal powers of the monopolies end 
Lee ES hes sg ‘fessionals, led by labor. ‘The aim deprive them of the ability to pro- 
a leader have been acuvely SUP! of this coalition would be curbing, mote violence to frustrate the will 


— ——— 


orting the Constitution and de- , ce en ee | 
feuding it against all reactionary| ©", power os monopolistic big’ of the people. Under such condi- 
Fathnele’ fox et Te : business through political ana leg- tions, whenever the majority of the 
| Back in 1938 the first consti-' lative neon. American people become convinced 


‘tution adopted by the Communist) 


anti-monopoly 

q| resolution states: 
“The possibility of the labor and 
popular forces gaining decisive in- 
fluence in a number of key Demo- 


movement. 


oo : perenne of 9 ed of the necessity of a socialist reor- 

es iasizes the need Of a political ganizat cate 1 

Party stated in its preamble: hows 1 eee argent: A _- ganization of society, they would 
reaugnment to express the growing he able to advance to their goal 

rhe along peaceful and constitutional 


lines.” 
* 


THIS approach to the method of 
establishing socialism also has its 


m & « 
rom the Soviet Union: 
3 * 
Archie Speaks His Piece 
By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE te weight they deserve in “Speak 
| ‘Your Piece’: t 
MOSCOW. — Except that) When a writer uses the phrase | * “,,.2  anelel 
the phrase “here in England” | “Russian historical and geogra h-| h so Soememmeagar — bs a : 
sometimes reads “here in | ical factors” it often sounds se bambi cad dations ‘the Shateed 
America” “J n Aus- (and is often dismissed as) just an-! ¢ Y Siege wiygtgt 
erica Or here im. /US-| “tea 'States Constitution and its Bill of 
we ' other issue-dodging formula. That,' 3. 
tralia,’ the ape passage | insist, is wrong. The more one| Rights against those who would 
from one letter is typical of a num-} knows about Russia, the more! destroy democracy ’ ' cratic Party state organizations in era 
ber of letters I have received re-' weight one gives to those factors. * the future, coupled with a growing roots mn the past: in the anti-fascist 
cently: ‘The trouble is that they are so THE NEW Communist consti- collaboration of independent and’ Peoples fs os policy of the 30s, 
Here in England there are, 4S|numerous, so varied and so com-' tution, adopted by its 16th nation-! liberal Republican political move- *” ae I a nar ae —. 
you know, sharp divisions of Opin-' plicated that you simply cannot ex-'al convention Feb. 9-12, repeats ments, may determine the form — ie " vocates of force 3 
ions on many questions in whic }piain them odinentile in short this statement and strengthens it}in which a new anti - monopoly! ‘'0)C0C® 12 Various starements qn 
the Soviet Union is directly con~| space. | by inserting after “Bill of Rights” | party emerges. For in the long {8 the past 10 years by Ww iliam d. 
cerned. . . . Living as you do in| * ithe words: “particularly the 14th’ run the working class and its allies F oster and — —— in the 
the soviet Union you must Se€; J SHALL mention here only one and 15th Amendments which guar-, will have to have their own anti-| Patty pea a opted in 195°. 
different sides of these questions! of these factors: ‘antee equality to the American Ne-| monopoly coalition party capable However, while the 1954 pro- 
and various ‘signs of the changing) The Russians’ attitude to time gro.” ' of bringing about the eventual elec- 8'*™ — The Communist 
times’ that we cannot see from jg very different from our own.| The new Communist constitu- tion of a people's anti-monopoly|~ arty ae * peacetul path 
here. . . . So perhaps you might be!jf you want to be critical you tion also provides for the expul-| government.” to socialism in the U. S.,” the re- 
able to help people like myself tO'could say.that they don’t value sion from the Party of advocates * cent convention added the concept 
get our thinking straight’ on some time so much as we do and that’ of force and violence, as did the) THE ESSENTIAL elements of |” 7 a a that can be realized 
of the questions I have set Out! they lack our sense of urgency: if| 1938 version. To which the New| this proposal are not new; they ree , e American gree sey 
below. ‘you want to lean over the other! York Herald Tribune  remarks'go back to the thirties when the = t ae time the resolutio 
Frankly I have not got my own way you could say that they have (March 14) with its customary edi-, Communists were advocating a cor] es clear that ‘socialism can be 
thinking straight (in the sense of|, broader or more philosophical or| torial sagacity' “Buncombe!” Ac-|alition farmer-labor party. How- established only through a radical 
having reached firm conclusions)| even g more “poetical” attitude to!cording to the GOP paper the fact] ever, there is now greater flexi- and fundamental extension of 
on many of the questions put to MC time than we have—and in sup-' that the Party provides for ex-'bility in regard to form and tac- ‘American democracy and a revolu- 
and what few conclusions I have) nort of that argument you could] pelling advocates of force and vio-|tics. The resolution warns against! !0D@ty tranformation of all prop- 
reached are based less on on-the-| Mention the almost visionary far-|lence only proves it is guilty of| assuming that “the only possible &Y relations.” The document em- 
phasizes that “ALL roads to social- 


spot observation than or almost in- sightedness without which they, such advocacy. form of political realignment is a ! 

terminable discussions with Rus-| could never even have conceived| In other words, if the Commu-|labor-farmer party.” It continues:|!8™ are roads of mass struggle, 
sian and non-Russian friends and their great long-term projects whose| nists say 2 plus 2 equals 4, what! “The expansion of labor's inde- waged under the leadership of the 
on my insatiable reading of “Speak/ £41) benefits will be enjoyed not'they really mean is that 2 plus 2} pendent political role and all seri- working class and its Marxist van- 
Your Piece” and other “forums” in|}, the planners but by generations equals 5, which is subversive not! ous efforts to transform the Demo-| 8¥@'¢. 

Western progessive publications. | 54 yet born. —-— on : - | 


(Incidentally—and answermg a} What, you may ask, has that to their origin at least, “private 
mages frequently put to me—|do with-say—Hungary? 'problems.” In the much wider 
there is, unfortunately, nothing} J had a long discussion recently |realm of “public problems,” where 
here comparable with t ese forums! with an old engineer working on'errors can be speedily corrected 
and “Speak Your Piece.”) ‘one of the Volga dams. He was by legislative and administrative 

| * ‘violently (and, I must add, untyp-| means, things are going very well. 

TRUE, there are plenty of “signs ically) critical of what he described| The gigantic task of “rehabilita- 
of the changing times” here, but as the “mishandling” of the Hun-| tion” was completed long ago. I 
these signs could be read in a!garian situation and of the “lack of; have met a number of people who) 
dozen different ways by a dif-| faith in the good sense of the com-|spent many years in the prison 


* 


party; but they also condemn | THE resolution also points out 


the menaced party for actions that the emergence of socialism in 


and attitudes which, if one | the postwar period into a world 
probes deep enough, could. be System embracing one-third of man- 
shown to be a natural reaction kind, as well as other changes, 
to that menacing. “make possible a great new trend 

“Living as I do in the Soviet ,towards unity among socialist- 
Union” I venture the opinion |minded people... . The new fea- 
that if these critics could by an | tures of independence and mutual 
effort of the imagination put (Criticism in the relationship among 
‘Communist Parties also tend to re- 


— 


ferent observers. ‘mon people.” ‘camps, and it has been one of the 

For instance I could, in answer| “But” he added, “look at that; most deeply emotional experiences. 
to a number of questions about dam over there. It will be standing! of my life to note that not one of; 
the “progress of democratization”, there and getting on quietly with them lost their basic faith in the 
give many examples showing that its job long after you and I are Soviet regime. I wish someone 
the progress is better than I would/ gone, and long after the blunders} would compile a volume of the 
have thought possible, and many! of today are forgotten, or at least stories of these people. It should’ 
other examples of progress so slow; seen in their proper perspective.”| astound those who think that the 
that it makes me tear my hair. In| I could not help commenting: picture was one of unrelieved 
ordinary circumstances these ex-|“A few years ago you wouldn't: gloom or despair. 
amples would make good jour-; have dared to speak like that about * 
nalistic “copy” (Krokodil has had|the powers-that-be to a foreigner” 
many joke-cartoons on the subject) —a point I mention because it an- 
but they simply would not add up swers, in part at least, - signe I 
to one well-balanced, informative! have been asked about the voicing 
picture. | of criticism. 

My own summing-up, for wlat 
it is worth, is that the progress in 
this field is far too uneven and, 
on the whole, not quite fast 


NOW to a point which I think 
is just as widely-relevant and | 
just as often overlooked as the 
“historical and geograph‘cal fac- 
tors” mentioned earlier. Call it 
the NATO factor” for short. 

Many Western _left-wingers 
who are critical of the “Soviet at- 
titude” as regards Hungary and 

various other- matters, external 
or internal, are also critical of 
NATO, the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, and the continual rejection 


+e 
HOW ABOUT the restoration 
of Jewish culture? Many of my 
‘Jewish friends are fairly satisfied. 
enough; but that (as a Russian|about the progress made. I mvself 
friend has pointed out with plenty|look back in sorrow at some al- 
of justification) is the simming up legedly “high-level” statements on 
of a typically, or more-than-typi-|the matter which I do not think 
cally, “impatient Westerner” and|showed a high level of anything 
the people with the biggest stake|and did not promise much. 
fn this “democratization are obvi-| Do press writers feel_much con- 
@usly much more satisfied with|}cern about the dissensions in the 
the rate of progress thar many/ranks of progressives in capitalist 
Western sympathizers are. countries?—If they do, they don't 
That reference to impatience | show it. 
brings me to one of two points| But please note that the fore- 
which, “living as I do. in the Soviet! going negative points all involve: 
Union,” I feel are not always given | individual. psychology and are, in| 


: 


and the lessening of international } 
tension (including the withdraw- 
al of NATO and Warsaw-pact 
forces alike from other coun- 
tries). 

In other words, they condemn 
one -party in the _ internatinal 
arena for. menacing another 


by the Western powers of Sow} al 
viet proposals for disarmament: } > 


themselves in the position of a 
people on whdm, so to speak, 
the guns of NATO are trained, 


and other sup 


they might swing round to the | 


opinion that the actions and at- 
titudes they criticize are, in the 
circumstances; not merely justi- 
fied but inevitable. 

To me it seems that practically 
every phase of Soviet life, inter- 
nal or external, is affected by 
the “international climate.” Hf, 
for instance, the leaders of the 
Western powers were to change 
their minds and find it even 
“politically expedient” to agree 
to new “Summit talks” in the 
Geneva spirit of 1955, I am cer- 
tain that this would have an im- 
measurably beneficial effect on 

@-“progress of democratization” 


ma all the other matters on 


there is a division of 


excuse for those campaigners for 
peace and friendship with the 
Soviet Union who wanted to rest 


me, there is no such thaw, 
nO such -€XCus@,, ©), 41 oa 


among progressives 


‘In 


; 
’ 


' 


rters of socialism. 

“In the past‘we tended to as- 
sume that all that was worth while 
other socialist currents and 
groupings would inevitably flow in- 


move barriers eos, Communists 


;to our own organization. This as- 
sumption was always incorrect and 


‘should be replaced by serious and 


painstaking efforts to assist in, the 


‘eventual development of the broad- 


! 


| 


} 


! 


| 
| 
' 
| 


- 
; 


i 
; 
i 


| 


est possible unity of all socialist- 
minded eleménts. 

“The perspective of an eventual 
united socialist movement or party. 
must be viewed as the climax of a 
series of struggles and develop- 
ments. It is not a quick and easy 
solution to the commen problems 
of all socialist groupings, or to the 
specific problems of our own party. 
Such an approach would both 
weaken our party and distort this 
perspective. Least of all could this 
objective be advanced by any ten- 


dency to weaken or dissolve the 


Communist Party. On the contrary, 
itis essential that the Communist — 
Party strengthen in every way its 

organization, mass work and in- 


on their oars. Today, it seems to fluence.” — 


val 


— ~ 


(The third and final article in this 
series will appear next week). .. 
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The Worker Sports. 


pin a rose on us dep‘t--picked both pro winners 


The Worker, though it took a playoff to do it, hit both pro basketball league champs 
We liked Boston “if Bill Russell signs up”, which 


on the nose in its pre-season predictions. 
did! And in the western half 


the former San Francisco and Olympic star most certainly 


we picked St. Louis, and the Hawks won it all by beating Minneapolis in the playoft 
clincher despite star Bob Pettit playing with a plaster cast over his broken left wrist. 
We were not so hot on the rookie of the year guess, naming Willie Naulls. It was 


Tom Heinsohn of Boston, of course. 


The picks of the two pro division winners follows a pretty fair run of picking by 
the Worker sports page, including the pernant winners of both leagues for the past two 
seasons, and the winners of the last three World Series, two of them upsets. We picked 
the Giants to beat the Indians in ’54, the I odgers. to beat the Yanks in 55 and the Yanks 


to beat the Dodgers in ‘56. 


Oh yes, Boston to win the pro court playoffs. 


Hane y Thinks Its 


Milwaukee's Turn 


BRADENTON, Fla., March 20—The Milwaukee Braves d 7 
feel this is the year they are going all the way. Wiping the , 
memory of a disappointing 1956 finish out of his mind, Man- By. 


ager Fred Haney is “very happy’ 
about Milwaukee’s prospects this 
year and says “there is a_ lot 
more determination among the 
players.” 

Haney and his players took it 
hard last September when they 
blew the pennant, which ap- 
peared all wrapped up, in the 
final week of the season. 

“We don’t mean to let that 
happen again,” Haney said. 

As the first part of that pro- 
gram, the Milwaukee manager 
. made it known that the spring 

training exhibition season woul 
be devoted to “experimenting in 
the hope I can come up with a 
satisfactory leadoff man and bet- 
ter relief pitching.” 

Haney is convinced the 
Braves will win “if we get the 
same pitching we did last year. 
Personally, I feel it is going to 
be even better.” 

That belief is based on the 
hope that big Gene Conley, who 
won only eight games last sea- 
son because of shoulder trouble, 
will come back to his 1955 form. 

As other starters the Braves 
are counting on Warren Spahn, 
who has had seven 20-game win- 
ning seasons, more than any 
other left hander in National 
League history; Beb Buhl, an 18- 
game winner who specializes in 
beating Brooklyn; Lew Burdette, 


who won 19; and Ray Crone, 


* Dulles Started Mideast Crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions. 


“If Mr. Jackson is telling the 
truth, then some_ explaining 
needs to be done by this Ad- 
ministration,’ Humphrey said. 
“What Mr. Jackson was saying 
was that the international crisis 
which faces us is of our making. 
But the Secretary of State told 
us that it was, at least in part, 
of the making of the Soviet 
Union. .. .” 


“The statement made by Mr. 
Jackson is incredible; it is out- 
rageous; and it is unbelievable. 
I say further, if it is true, then the 
Admmistration should be called 
to account; and if it is untrue, 
the President of the U. S. ought 
to say so, so that our friends and 
neighbors around the world will 
know what is going on... . 


“I think the record ought to be 
quite clear: Did we or did we 
not precipitate the crisis?” 

No further. repudiation has 
been forthcoming at the time 
of this writing. 

* 


INSTEAD JACKSON was 


called last Monday to the Senate © 


subcommittee on Mideast affairs, 
by Senator J. William Fulbright, 


who won lI. 

Lefty Taylor Phillips and 
righty Bob Trowbridge, both 
with the club last season, are 
sure to stick. The tenth spot on 


WILL IT RUB 
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the pitching staff is a toss-up , 


among Lou Sleater, Corky Val- 
entine, the ex-Red and Red 
Murtt. 

Del Crandall who fell off to 
.238 in hitting last year, will be 
the No. 1 catcher with Del Rice 
and the left-handed hitting Carl 
Sawatski behind him. 


Three of the infield spots are fae 


set—Joe Adcock at first, home 
run hitting Ed Matthews at third 


and pepper-pot Johnny Logan at | 


short. 
Danny O’Connell, who hasn't 


on the 
scoreboard 


—-~by lester rodney 


“Running A Better Store ...”? 


OUR 1957 BASEBALL pick won't be forthcoming till 
just before the season, mother. But we have no hesita- 
tion in telling you that nothing that happens between now 
and April 17th can possibly change our mind that the Am- 
erican League “race” has been turned into a farce by the 
Yanks getting Schantz and Ditmar without giving up a 
single star or potential star to poor Kansas City, its latest 


“farm.” 
The only thing that would make us even stop to 
THINK about the American League pennant more than 


five minutes would be the cancelling of both the infamous. Balti- 
more and Kansas City deals, and the return of pitchers Turley, Lar- 
sen, Ditmar and Schantz. 

Our interest in the American League has been sharply re- 
duced, and so, we predict sorrowfully, will be the interest of fans 
everywhere. Truth is, the Yanks could probably field the most 
attractive and best infield in the league in a quartet which doesn't 
even figure to crack the Skowron, Martin, McDougald, Carey group. 
That would be Collins and power hitting rookie Throneberry at 
first, dynamic young Bob Richardson at second, unmistakable com- 
ing star Tony Kubek at short, and Jerry Lumpe at third, backed by 
the solid-socking Woody Held,: another Denver product. (Dont 
think second string catcher Elston Howard might not also be the 
league's best after Berra!) | 


This embarrassment of unusuable riches underscores one of 
the things basically wrong with baseball's reserve clause setup. If 


_ the magnates who run Baltimore and Kansas City insist on rolling 


over and playing dead in trades with the Yanks, giving up top hurl- 
ing aces without getting in return real star building material, at least 


_ baseball law, let alone common sense, should provide that ballplayers 


f, who have thoroughly proven themselves in the minors as desirable 


lived up to expectations either in | 


the field or at bat, is the leading 
candidate for second base, but 


Felix Mantilla, who was coming | Se 


fast at the close of last season, 
could beat out O'Connell for the 


job. Haney is hoping that which- |Bo"*<%s Bee 


ever one wins out, will develop 
into the lead-off hitter. 


| 
- National League batting king 


Hank Aaron will patrol right 
field with the fleet Billy Bruton 
in center. But it’s a wide open 
battle for the left field spot with 
Wes Covington and _ Bobby 
Thomson, the ex-Giant - star, 
battling it out for the starting 
berth. 


— nes ne - - 


its chairman on the insistence of 
Lyndon Johnson. 


There he denied that he had 
said that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment had deliberately provoked 
a crisis in the Middle East to 
force a showdown with the Rus- 
sians. He told the subcommittee 
he had been wholly misunder- 
stood by the Toronto Globe and 
Mail reporter. 

Senator Fulbright, however, 
put into the record statements 
gathered by the subcommittee 
staff in which the accuracy of 
the Globe and Mail story was 
defended by its author, Ed In- 
graham and by two others pres- 
ent at the luncheon: John Col- 
ling wood Reade, a Zanadian 
radio commentator, and J. B, 
McGeachy, a newspaperman. 

While accepting Jackson’s gen- 
eral. disavowal, Fulbright, in 
effect, reported the accusation 
in other words. | 


“I agree,” said Fulbright, 
that the Administration “didn’t 
deliberately create the crisis.” 
But, he added, “on Mr. Jackson’s 
Own showing they did deliber- 
ately. withdraw the Aswan offer 
to force a showdown and tell 


Egypt to go to Moscow.” 


jments to the state sales tax law 


_ desperately need and want them. 


big leaguers should get the chance to play for big league teams which 


WHERE ELSE in American life can you find any similar situa- 
tion, where an enterprise of any kind is thoroughly manned with 


| crack personnel, and has under contract other top personnel and 
_ potential top personnel which it has no room for, which other enter- 


| prises want and will pay for, but can’t get because the number one 


| group has the right to keep these top people down in an inferior 
_ status year after year? At inferior salary, and not able to even nego- 


| tiate elsewhere for their services. This is the American way? 


TOMMY HENRICH, the “old 
reliable” on many a Yankee pen- 
nant winner, is now a Giant 
coach, concentrating on batting 
tips right now. Tommy is en- 
thusiastic, as whe isn't, over the 
power and potential of Andre 
Rogers, -the rookie from the Ba- 
hamas who is the talk of the 
camp and his clinched the short- 
stop position. The Red Sox ad- 
mit offering 100 Gs for him a 
year ago. Tommy's main spring 
assignment is to help slick field- 
ing Daryl ‘Spencer up his. bat- 
ting average so he can fit as a 
regular, and also to keep peren- 
nial spring power hitting Gail 
Harris on the beam once the sea- 
son starts and the pressure goes 
on. 

Whatever happens this. year, 
the Giants’ future may be perk- 
ing up with youngsters like 


Rodgers joining Mays, and such 
as Brandt, White and Kirkland 
coming back in two years. 


Special te The Worker 


Pa. Laber BRaps 
Sales Tax Bill 


) PHILADELPHIA — Charging’ 
that Republican-sponsored amend- 


“discriminate heavily in manufac- 
turer, utility and shipbuilders” the) 
state AFL and CIO councils, to-| 
gether with the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, have urged: 
their defeat. 


A joint labor statement issued 
last week declares, “a sales tax 
hits heaviest at people in the low 
or average income bracket.” 


The sales tax bill would exempt; 


It is the contention of some that the Yanks are on top because 
“they run a better store” than the others. Undoubtedly they have a 
superior scouting organization and farm system. One reason for 
that, however, is that they are operating on a heritage of successful 
momentum which began with the hornswoggling of Babe Ruth from 
the Boston Red Sox, the creation of a dynasty which offered the 
glamor of success, probable World Series checks, and the big city 
to young prospects, and the flowing cash of heavy attendance in 
the nation’s largest city. 

| . 


THEY DO indeed “run a pretty good store” in the baseball 
sense, which means they know how to take advantage of what they 
have going for them. 

But nothing says the other owners have to help them out with 
the kind of trades which have beefed up the Yanks least overpower- | 
ing department, pitching, at no cost to the Yanks current or future 
strength. 

We said then and we say again that the Turley-Larsen deal was 
a deal which did baseball immeasurable harm. For pitchers like that 
you must get the likes of a Bill Skowron on whom to build, other- 
wise why give them up? For such as Ditmar and Schantz the Kan- 
sas City A’s should have held out for the keystone pair of Kubek and 
Richardson, at least. Then the Yanks don’t keep adding to their 
edge without giving up a thing they need. Then teams like Baltimore 
and Kansas City don’t give up their promise for the future for some 
journeymen players who may or may not help them for a year er 
~~ but guarantee they will be no pennant threat in the foreseeable 
uture. ¥ 

We don’t say they shouldn’t have traded the: Turleys, Larsens 
and Ditmars to improve themselves. We say they should have, and 
could have, gotten the players to improve with. As it is, the fans 
in the two newest American League cities have been betrayed into 
mediocrity and doomed to lessening enthusiasm. Even if I were 
one of the business-men moguls in the game, I would worry about 
that from a business point of view. 

Despite any spasmodic wishful thinking in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland or Boston, the American League raee of 1957 is over be- 
fore it starts. If that’s good for baseball after the Stadiumites have 
won 7 of the last 8 pennants, I'm a cricket fan. : 

The National? “Ah, there could be a fight. Right now it de- 
pends on what day of the week you ask me whether I like Brooklyn, 
Milwaukee or Cincinnati. ~ | 03 


building yards, ships’ stores (sup- 
plies), machinery and dental sup- 
plies. 


State Senate—John H. Dent called 
the amendment “one of the worst 
types of raids on the State Treasury. 


. 


known. 


Democratic floor leader in the/ever 


| 
’ STUDENTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
+ ay young woman, “is what 
can so irresistibly attractive 
about what they are trying to 
keep us from hearing? They 
really make us think it must be 
very powerful.” . 

In the building on the way 
to the student publications, the 
bulletin board contained a large 

ter advertising “Academic 

reedom Week.” In heavy pen- 
cil right down the middle of 
he poster were the words: “LET 
US HAVE GATES.” 
* 


MEMBERS of the staff of the 
“Observation Post” showed me 
the issue with a big lead story 
on the banning of Gates, and an 
editorial entitled: “Surrender to 
Fear,” which said that the five 
city college presidents had faced 
the chance “to reaffirm their be- 
lief in academic freedom as a 
meaningful entity. But the 
presidents showed by their ac- 
tion that at City College it is 
no more than empty phrase.” 

Mentioning the quintet’s affir- 
mation of opposition to commu- 
nism, the students wrote: “But as 
far as we can determine, their 
action leaves communism rela- 
tively unscathed while it deliv- 
érs an oppressive insult to the 
intellect of the student body.” 

There was high interest in the 
mere presence of a Worker re- 
porter, and for a moment the 
questions about whether one 
had to be a Communist to work 
on the paper, what the paper 
thought about this and that, did 
we have regular press cards 
and would I mind showing it to 
them .etc., etc., threatened to 
turn the interview upside down. 

News editor Peter Franklin, 
who wrote the lead story on the 
action, said it was a fair state- 
ment thaf just about everybody 
in school agreed, regardless of 
feelings about Gates and his pol- 
itics, that the ban was “all 
wrong.” 

“I have immense dislike for 

* the CP,” he said, “but I cant 
agree with this. They should have 
permitted us to have Gates. Neo- 
body can convice me to be what 
I dont want to be. 
Im not a _ fanatical Republican. 


* 

IN THE OFFICE of the Cam- 
pus down the hall, there was 
agreement by the knot of stu- 
dents who gathered that the 
college presidents’ move was “to 
cover up for Queens College, 
which was out on a limb in bar- 
ring Gates.” 

Student editors had a_two- 
hour interview on the ban the 
afternoon before with President 
Buell C. Gallagher, who came 
to City with a liberal reputation. 
I asked if they had the feeling 
that Gallagher felt his position 
inconsistent. | 

“Thats up to Dr. Galla- 
gher’s conscience,” | suggested 
Managing Editor Abe Haben- 
streit, “WE.certainly fee] it’s in- 
consistent.” 

The Campus front page this 
day reflected the deep impor- 
tance the students attach to the 
ban. The lead headline read: 
“Student Council Protests Ban 
on Gates; Gallagher Defends 
Presidents Action.” There were 
two news stories and a picture. 


Mind you, - 


THE ATTEMPT of the New 
York Civil Liberties Union to 
maintain the right of assemblage 
in the city suffered a setback last 
week when the Hotel Martinique 


cancelled a meeting set for Fri- 
day, at which John Gates, Work- 
er editor, was to have spoken. 

The cancellation resulted from 
protests by the New York County 
of the American Legion, and also 
by the Police and Fire Depart- 
ment posts of the Legion. All 
three groups meet regularly at 
the Martinique, as does the 
CLU, because of its mid-town lo- 
cation. 

The NYCLU organized the 
mecting for Gates after Queens 
College and City College, both 
municipal institutions, had ban- 
ned student forums from _hear- 
ing the Worker editor discuss 
itself. referred to the “interna- 


tional communist conspiracy” 


as if this were some accepted 
fact instead of a wildly asserted, 
baseless, improvable McCarthy- 
ite phrase. There is much ig- 
norance about Communists 
along with the curiosity and the 
determination to assert the right 
to hear what the Communists 
have to say. 

“You'd be surprised,” one of 
the staff members said, “How 
many students dont know what 
the Smith Act is all about.” 


i discovered that a little later 
with another knot of students 
interested in the presence of a 
Worker reporter. In trying to 
defend his undemocratic action 
and still Jook liberal, Dr. Gal- 
lagher had said the ban was 
not against Communists, but just 
those indicted under the Smith 
Act. | 

“You mean,” a student asked, 
“that Gates did not go to prison 
for trying to overthrow the gov- 
ernment by force and violence? 
I would listen to him anyhow, 


last month’s Communist Party 


- convention. Gates’ topic was to 


be “Intellectual Freedom and the 
Communist Party Convention.” 
This is the first time in the 
37-year history of the civil liber- 
ties organization that it has been 
banned from a hall in New York 
City. As this edition went to 
press the CLU was attempting 
to secure a substitute hall. Late 
Monday afternoon, George E. 
Rundquist of the NYCLU said: 


“We'll hold our meeting. Weth- 
er we can do it tomorrow night 


_is something else. ... We must 


make every effort to resist this 
conformity. . . That’s not what 
Americans believe to be _ their 
rights. . We're pretty inde- 
pendent people. We talk about 
free speech—well, weve got to 
exercise it, weve got to, to con- 


tinue to have free speech.” 


+e = a os 


‘What would the upshot of the 
ban, and the deep student resent- 
ment, I asked the editors. 

There was a shrug. “For us 
here, nothing. Once Gallagher 
goes out for the position, that's 
it. You cant fight the citv. We 
can just say plainly how we feel 
about it.” 

It is worth noting, however, 
that CCNY was well represented 
in a student conference on aca- 
demic freedom the _  foliowing 
Saturday with delegates of eight 
colleges. 

As for Columbia doing what 
City couldn't, “It’s different over 
there,” a staff member oftered, 
“They have to treat the stu- 
dents like grownups. 
PAY!” 

* 

AT COLUMBIA the 

“Spectator” office was a beehive, 


They | 
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"LIBERTIES GROUP GAGGED | Dann [pinnc 


Condem New 
Labor Rights’ Bill 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA—A four-bill “package” introduced in 
the state legislature by three Republican assemblymen—to 


“define the civil rights of members of labor organizations 


and to protect such rights’— has; ~~ 
alarmed the labor movement, | by a majority in a secret ballot. 
which fears the measures forecast! ® Membership may not be 
a possible drive for much more denied “by reason of arbitrary, 
restrictive anti-union laws. ‘unfair, or capricious discipline.” 


The state leadership of the AFL,’ ,° There shall be a right of re- 


| 


| 


; 
; 


‘sible loss of the fruits of collective: 
bargaining agreements arrived at. 
‘by decent employers and bonafide 
'trade unions.” 


CIO, United Mine Workers and sim ys in ee cases at a spe- 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen |". ‘Coil ers e, oe = 
have issued a joint statement con- riticism Of «ilicers or their 


demning the bills as “out-and-out —e — not be a rene lor 
anti-labor, arrogant, cruel, and con-| ©*PU4S!0N OF fining a member, 
® Outlining a course of court 


ceived in violent hostility against’... . rdedrnin’s 
organized labor and duly elected maiccncan for appeals from _disciplin- 
ary action by the union: 


union officials.” ‘ag § 
nash 1 l | ® Forbidding collusion between 
ather than protecting the union officials and empldyers to 


M P - ° 
rights of the average member,’ deprive a member of his member- 


the union chiefs emphasized, “these | ship rights. 
bills would expose him to a pos- 2—Regarding union officials: 

® Prohibiting their engaging in 
any business, even as a_ stock- 
holder, with which their union has 
contractual agreements. 

The Chamber of Commerce of ©® Forbidding acceptance of 
the U. S. hit this state with an “Air- compensation or emoluments from 
cade” to Pittsburgh, where in an insurance firms by union welfare 
all-day conference with top lead-' fund offieers, | 
ers of the state and local chambers 3—Compulsory filing of annual 
under guidance of “expert legal financial reports with the State 


technicians,” plans were made to! Labor Relations Board. All union 


{ 


‘cussed the bills with Donald Ra- 
rick, who got a big vote as op- 
| position candidate for president of 


members to receive a copy of such 
reports. 

4—The State Banking Depart- 
ment shall have the right to exam- 
ine union welfare tunds. 

5.—Proh‘biting direct or indirect 
use Of union funds, fees, dues or 
assessments for contributing to po- 


get “favorable” legislation. 
Assemblyman Willard F. Agnew, 

Jr., cf Pittsburgh, a co-sponsor of 

the package, declared he had dis- 


the United Steelworkers and with 


, R 4 oe ai ~ ‘ ] 585 res 
'Rarick’s attorney, James A. Ashton! litical campaigns or for the political 


‘and that both approved them. 
know the so-called USW ‘rebels’ * 


Agnew told the Pittsburgh Press. 


“1 education of union members. 


are behind me 100 percent,”| VIOLATIONS of these provi- 


sions would be punishable by fines 
The legislator said he had also of $500 to $2,500 and/or up to a 


shown the bills to USW officials,’ vear’s imprisonment. 


provisions: 


| 


famed 


but. editor-in-chief H. Douglas | 


Eldridge took time off to help 
out the Worker reporter. 

A haid-hitting editorial he 
showed me in the paper rapped 
the NY World-Telegram and 
Sun for its editorial hailing the 


‘but that thev had refused to “com- 
mit’ themselves. 


| 


sponsoring the ‘measures. Agnew would make of any so-called “right- 
predicted the package would pass, to-work” bill. It is therefore, plainly 


Although the Republicans con- 
trol both houses of the legislature 
* . thev do not have the two-thirds 

TWO ASSEMBLYMEN from majority required to overcome the 
eastern Pennsylvania joined in certain veto that Governor Leader 


altnough he asserted it did not have the Republican tactic at this time 


Republican Party endorsement. | to push this kind of omnibus bill, 


The four bills have the following which on its face appears intended 
to correct some of the most widely 
1—Regulating union procedures:' advertised malpractices in the 


® Dues may be. increased only unions. 


BRITISH REPORTED RACING. 
WORLD OUTCRY ON H-TESFS 


LONDON — The Daily Express said last week that British 
scientists are working at breakneck pace to build five H-bombs so 
they can be test-blasted before international opposition to explosions 
becomes too strong. 

“The Government insisted on staging the tests this spring be- 
cause of mounting international demand for suspending atomic ex- 
plosions, which are polluting the atmosphere,’ Lord Beaverbrook’s 
newspaper said. 

“Disarmament commitments make it politically impossible to 
hold H-bomb tests after this summer.” 

The dispatch was written by Express science writer Chapman 
Pincher, considered one of Britains most authoritative nuclear 
journalists. 
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city college ban on Gates. “At the 


Elsewhere on page one was a 
biographical sketch of Gates, the 
story of Gates accepting Colum- 
bias invitation, and the start of 
a long editorial entitled, “The 
Two Long Hours,” about the in- 
terview with Gallagher. 

They had really sweated the 
prexv. Said the editorial: “. .. 
In fact, he did such a poor job 
of rationalizing the Administra- 
tors decision that he succeeded 
only in convincing most of his 
audience that he didn’t believe 
it himself.” Students, the edi- 
torial observed, do not often get 
a chance to see. Dr. Gallagher 
bested in give and take, so he 
must have had a position “in- 


-herently untenable.” 


* 


ALL THIS “tear 
fusal to be cowed, redbaite 


re- 
and 


.. bulldozed, and still. the editorial 


he paid his penalty, but wasrit 
that what he did?” 
* 

WHILE ANOTHER student 
chuckled: “Well, this is like a 
mecting, the next best thing,” I 
cited the language of the Smith 
Act ~. conspiracy to teach 
and advocate. ...° In other 
words, I said, not only did Gates 
not do anything or get charged 
with doing anything; he was 
not even charged with  ad- 
vocating anything wrong. 
but only of “conspiring” to may- 
be some day advocate something 
wrong. It is a lie, I went on, 
that Communists conspire to ad- 
vocate any such thing, but, and 
this brought vocal agreement 
from the students, even on the 


law's own terms, it is a -com-. 


plete departure from all past 


American: traditions, ~* Te, 


risk of joining the ‘praters ” it 
_said, “We must express our grav- 
est fears that so long after the 
demise of the Junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, his grim spectre 
still haunts some of the outstand- 
ing institutions of higher learn- 
ing. ... It is ironic that in this 
Academic Freedom Week—such 
a paternal attempt should be 
made to guard the students from 
all but the most conventional 
viewpoints.” 

The editorial quoted the Tel- 
egrams masthead slogan, “Give 
light and the people will find 
their own way,” and commented, 
“Isn't that the truth, though?” 

Asked about Columbia student 
sentiment, Eldridge said “Oh, it 
is the overwhelmiiig sentiment to 


have the right to hear. Gates,” 


nodded vigorous agreement. 
Were there any in the college 
who would oppose it? They 
checked with each other and 
shook heads no. 


How many of the Columbia 
students actually were aware of 
the matter? ~ 

“You Mean about Gates?” the 
editor said; “Oh, almost. all. 
They read the daily papers.” The 
Spectator circulation was 15,000, 
he added. 


AT QUEENS, where the orig- 
inal invitation had come from, 
350 students on a sunny after- 
noon overflowed the meeting 
hall to hear veteran anti-commu- 


nist Socialist Party leader Nor- 
man Thomas. flay. the. ban and |. 
tell students to get into the fight — 
_+and-another editor who joined us ‘|’ for-academic freedom. : “One: of*: 


the questions was whether you 
could learn anything about com- 
munism from anyone but a Com- 
munist, and Thomas answered he 
thought you could, but “one cer- 
tainly ought to be able to HEAR 
what the Communists have to say 
themselves, for-the proper bal- 
ance on the subject.” 

There was a cheer of agree- 
ment. This was clearly the stu- 
dent sentiment in New York. a 
sentiment which cuts deep and 
surprises those who have had a 
vague picture of mostly bleak, 
passive conformity. Students 
will stand up and talk out loud 
for their democratic rights, and 
neither the label. of “commun- 
ism” nor “official” pressur 


and 


stop thems} + 


by frightened. college presidents 
reactionary newspapers can _ 


he ian; 
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for American working men and wo- 
‘men and decent social legislation 


MANSART for ordinary Americans. Through 


(Continued from Page 9) those struggles I acquired the ideals 


: , of world peace and a Socialist so- 
na n, Philadelphia and New ciety free of war, poverty, race hat- 
ork. ‘red, ignorance and disease. 


What intrigued Mansart most lets > 
was their self-control, the calm way — this is my country and my 


in which they looked at the world I am hopeful that | will in the 


— perl Pas - aang cept sd not too distant future be re-united 
or a real sense of power; he sus-| With my beloved family on Ameri- 
pected something of both. At any!” soil. I am encouraged by the 
ate they had a custom of com-| £act that the U. S. Supreme Court 
4 du sal iD ialOiien of has agreed in another case to review 
et at ro ay Renae ‘the constitutionality of the statute 


everybody; of their families, of the| ide r which I was deported. And I 


ag thiprendl agg and of COUTSC: -emember that in 1920 the con- 


page , servative Harding Administration 
Here in this hall were fieldhands|*“'¥* hoe A 
like himself; there were also white “Topped all deportation proceedings 
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which were initiated again 
gentlemen and poor whites, and - ted against me 
‘has made me more hopeful of 
courtesy that Mansart found be- , 
family. 
er class. | 
knowledge, and reading. It rather 
after all not a matter of race but Mumber has said. Reading some of 
ence enough to know, but he want-|tialism that rose in Europe after 
ieve in nothing positive.any more. 
‘novel that expresses the universal 
a new world. He ached to work. : 
WHAT is there in booming 


there were Negroes—some of whom, ae ge gins a a 

presented the same wall of cool oe oe er, Sconce 
Rhee: é; ~~ achieving a legal reversal of my de- 

pack —— amg the rentlt ng{Pottation and a reunion with my 
[In fact he supposed it was the 

training and contact, of travel and’! MIKE GOLD 

intrigued him to wonder if these. ' 

manners of the aristocrats were’ (Continued from Page 9) 

the result of training; perhaps that their work I find many traces of 

was true. He had not had experi-| the old sadism, surrealism, existen- 

ed to talk with these black men.| the great massacres. The youth of | 

The point was, after all, that these|{uined and bled Europe could be- 

Negroes of all kinds and types,'" nti : 

these white men representing al]; Nausea,” is the title of a Sartre 

sorts and grades, were governing;"°% 

South Carolina; they were building | “e!e4"- 

with them, but how? What could) 

he do? 


‘America that has caused this same 


‘mood of nihilism? There is little 


that is youthful about this litera-. 
ture, though it is written by. the’ 


TF 


— oe 


cept of foreign policy.” (Our em- 
phasis—LRA). 

The members of the House 
committee have indeed said a 
mouthful! 

-_ 

UNITED STATE foreign pol- 
icy today, with all its pretensions 
of moral principles and defense of 
the “free world,” is really a direct 
descendant of that of the colonial 


| plunderers of the 19th Century, 


Foreign aid” spending in the bil- 
lions is needed to bribe, subvert, 
arm, agents of present-day co- 
lonialism, and to throw additional 
loot in the path of the billionaire 
beneficiaries of the policy who 
get the concessions. All this is at 
the expense of the American pub- 


| lic, financially and morally, and 


with grave risks to world peace. 

Let this report be a lesson to 
those who have illusions about es- 
tablishing a constructive foreign 
aid program on the base of a 
piratical foreign policy. The first 
task for the American people is 
that which the subcommittee had 
to shy away from—to question 
and radically change U. S. for- 
eign policy as a whole. 


ONE of the farmers, sitting in on 
an alternoon session of the Farm- 
ers Union convention recently, 
spoke for them all. It was during, 
the discussion on resolutions. He 
stood slowly, a gnarled, work-worn 
man, muscled, with a heavy voice, 
that matched his visible strength. 

“These are the facts, let’s face’ 
it,” he told the troubled delegates, 
now very quiet. : 

“A lethargy has crept over us. 
Its the lethargy of death, the) 
lethargy of cuicide. Just as many 
farmers commit suicide, we are 
| committting financial suicide. | 
(Continued from Page 7) “We need to fight, to get away' 
is deeply rooted in America. I was from this feeling. We're the only| 
educated here. I was married here; ones able to do it. If we don’t ac- 
more than 30 years ago. My only | cept this challenge, as farmers we 
child was born here and my three won't. live to see 1958.” 


grandchildren were all born here. : 


If I am not a citizen of the 
(Continued from Page 10) 


United States it is not my fault. it 
had obtained my first papers be-| 

have motivated the program con- 
sidered... . 


fore 1919. But then I was arrested 
“Perhaps the most sobering 


and jailed for eight months because 
of another and earlier witchhunting 

thought to be expressed about 
the Iranian-aid program is that 


episode in American history—the 
the Lusk-Palmer raids of 1919-20. | 
The unjust and unconstitutional| 
character of those raids and perse-| 
cutions has been generally recog-| it is inextricably wound up with 
nized and recorded in U. S. history, our foreign policy as a whole in 
books. After that unjust jailing it; Iran and if our foreign policy to- 
became impossible for me to be-| day in other lands is as entangled 
come a citizen despite all my ef-| with economic-aid operations of 
forts to do so. the kind described in this re- 
port, it is leaning on a poor kind 
of instrument indeed. Even more 
serious is that corrective action, 
obviously so badly needed, in 


This is my soil. This is where my 


ATOM SCIENCE young. dt is clever, it is often pas-| 
sionate, but it has no hope. It 

the “neutralists” so often referred’) How sad it is to try to live with- 

to by the American press. They out love. 

atomic warfare and superbombs. ea 

They note, “While no one with any. 

clear war has argued that a war EGGS 

with nuclear weapons would be 

there are some people who argue N. Y. Mercantile Exchange. 

that tests can continue, because it | To meet this immediate financial : 

on the present scale, they would|agencies of the Department of Ag-! 

lead to any substantial increase in|riculture be instructed to grant 

load of mankind. In effect, this|to every egg farmer who needs it, 

means that tests can continue go | and a breather on current outstand- 

tainty that they would cause seri-| Many believe the answer lies in| 

ous harm to man. closer links with the labor move- 

argument. To argue that tests! consumers could win a pooled pro-| 

should stop only if it were defi-' gram to benefit them all. | 

tinuation would bring certain dis- 

aster to mankind, is a regrettable 

progress since Buddha. In fact,| 

there can be no doubt at all that if! 

gress, what is now necessary—and 

desperately so—is that the new 

being mobilized for weapons and 

war, should be mobilized in the 


(Continued from Page 10) loves nothing. | 

take a position forthrightly neppast Can it be done? 
understanding of problems of nu-; 
anything less than a total disaster, (Continued from Page 7) 
is not yet firmly established that,|crisis, Farmers Union urges all) 
the existing somatic and genetic €asy and liberal long-range credit 
long as it is not known with cer-! ing loans. | 

This is rather a strange line of ment, so together the farmers and 
nitely established that their con- * 
commentary on 2500 years. of 
civilization is to endure and pro- 
knowledge of the atom instesd of 
cause of peace and plenty.” 


entire family took root. This is 
where my association with the 
American labor movement dates 


back 38 years, and-where I have 


| Is pai 
as unofficia 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the days of Earl Browder’s 


| brother. 


In recent weeks Drew Pear- 
son related a trip of Brownell; 
Nixon, and Hoover of the Fed- 
eral Board of Inquisition and 
the Department of Injustice to 
LaJolla, California, to set up 
Edgar as a candidate in 1960 
if Dick doesn’t make it... . 


A Washington newsletter 


_ mentioned how the crime rate 


in official as well 


gar and his conferes traipse all 
over the continent, blaming the 
terrible Russians and the youth; 
and appearing before and _ re- 
ceiving awards from our most 
reactionary societies and Un- 
American organizations. 


I have sent .copies of the ar- | 


ticle to a lot of places where it 


will do some good. Brownell has | 


just as bad a background. Art 
Shields ought to do an article on 
him. Kefauver and other Sena- 
tors and Representatives work- 


ed him over last year and are | 
(anti- | 


doing more this year 
trusts, Dixon-Yates, Celler, etc.) 
I.B. 
* 


Dear Editor: 


I was very proud to have my 
article on the songs of the wo- 
man suffrage movement appear 
in the March 10 issue of The 
Worker in connection with the 
general commemoratio nof Inter- 
national Woman's Day. 

Unfortunately, due to space 
limitations, the article did not 
appear in its entirety. For some 
reason, I was not consulted by 
the editors of The Worker about 
the problem and a number of 
deletions were made in my article 
without my approval. 

As a result, the final article 
which was printed presented, in 
my opinion, an inadequate analy- 
sis and delineation of the subject. 
Through careless editing, a num- 
ber quotations were mis- 
handled, making the final prod- 
uct look somew. at amateuris] i 


By LESTER RODNEY 
I HAD my first haircut 


since the barber shop on St.. 


Nicholas Avenue changed 
owners. It isnt the same. 


I know there have been a 
million stories and articles about 
philosophical Italian - American 
barbers who love good music 
and good conversation and that 
after a while these seem like a 
stereotype, they get a pat, corny 
flavor and you're just as apt to 
politely skip them because when 
you ve read one of them you've 
read them all. 

Yet this is different, because 
this was the barbership I went 
to, and Vincent was MY philo- 
sophical friend .. . 

We talked about a lot of 
things when I dropped in. We 
didn’t always agree, especially 
on “politics”, in fact may have 
disagreed more than agreed, but 
with respectful interest in what 
the other had to say. When I 
say respectful I don’t mean that 
one of us wouldn't sometimes 


pounce with scorn on a weak 
argument by the other, but this 


was really the mark of respect 


and friendship too, for we didn't 
have the carefully antiseptic fear 
of offending the other with an 


honest opinion. 
ke a lot about 


Vincent also s 

education, which he considered 
a key to a much needed better 
world, and about art, music, 
philosophy, history and _ social- 
ism. He was pessfmistie more 
than optimistic, but never really 


despairing, and above all, he 


was always that precious thing, © 


stimulating. : 

When I told him I was going 
to Italy last year for the winter 
Olympics he was intensely in- 
terested. He talked a lot about 
the serene beauty of Rome, how 


oe _-- — 


—— —_- 


|My Postcard from Rome 
Is Gone from the Window 


stirring it would be to just stand 
for an hour before an enduring 
piece of man’s artistry and 
craftmanship which neither the 
centuries nor the Mussolinis 
could destroy. He sighed and 
wished he was going. 

I sent him a picture postcard 


- from Rome. I spent a little time 
selecting it, trying to feel which ~ 


one might come closest to suc- 
cessfully evoking a little feeling 
of the actual Rome, its streets on 
an ordinary day. On the back I 
wrote “Rome is all you said it 


was, and more’. 

When I got back the picture 
postcard was stuck into the big 
mirror facing the chairs and 
must say it looked interesting 
there, so different from St. Nich- 
las Avenue outside. The 25 lira 
postcard became a part of the 
barber shop. 

Well, a few weeks ago Vincent, 
who is not a young man, said he 
wasn’t feeling well at all, and 
was selling out. A long rest with 
relatives upstate was his first 
order of business, he said. When 
you walked past the shop one 
morning on the way to the sub- 
way he was gone. Painters were 
busy and new equipment was 
being unloaded. 

Last week I had my first hair- 
cut since he left. The shop looks 
very attractive. There is fluor- 
escent lighting, brand new pro- 
fessional little cabinets in front 
of each chair, all the tonics in 
one new revolving cabinet. 

The picture postcard from 
Rome would look very much out 
of place on the mirror now, small 
as it was. The technician who 
cut my hair said something 
about the weather and went to 
work, the radio ground out the 
voice of the disc jockeys, the 
popular 
ments. I can’t honestly say the 
haircut was any worse, or the 
price any higher. 


— -_— 
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music and  advertise- 


circles, while Ed- | 
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COMING! 


Rackets in Labor 
and 
Anti-Labor Rackets 


A series of three articles 


by GEORGE MORRIS 
The Worker's nationally-known labor expert 


March 31—What’s behind the Senate investigation? 
April 7—The real weapon against racketeering. 
April 14—How safe is your union against the racket evil? 


To secure widespread distribution of this series 
we are offering a special rate for bundle orders— 


5 cents per copy, for a bundle of five or more 
copies, or 15 cents for the series, in bundles of 5. 


Or more copies.  ) 


Order a bundle today for your shopmates, fello 
unionists, neighbors and friends. | 


,_Veansseueeeeeneees Detach and Mail s#eeseeseseaeenuas 


The Worker, 35 East 12 St., New York City (3) N.Y. . 


Please Send Me: 


— copies. of the March $1 issue 
copies of the April 7 issue 
copies of the April 14 issue 


Enclosed find check or money order for $-———— for total 
—————copies at 5 cents per copy. 

(Make check or money order payable to F & D Printing 
Co., 35 East 12th St., N. ¥. 3, N.Y.) | 
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La. & Movie Guide 


| bisa ae 23 
Movie: Macbeth with Orson Wel- 
les (7) 10:30 a.m, 
Mr. Wizard—science (4) 11:30 
Education Series: Mathematics 
(4) 1:30 
— Town Meet (13) 1:30 
sketball: Final game of NIT at 
Garden (2) 2 
Herald Trib Youth Forum (9) 2:30 
Racing (2) 4:30 
World—Natl Report (2) 6 
It’s Fun to Travel (9) 7 
Documentary: Guadalcanal (5) 
7:30 
Jackie Gleason Show: Guests: Sarah 
Vaughan, Count Basie, Joe Wil- 
liams. Gleason on vacatioin (2) 8 
Perry Como {4) 8 
Exhibit Baseball: Dodgers-Yankees 
(11) 8:30. At Miami 
Caesars Hour (4) 
Hey Jeannie (2) 9:30. Jeannie 
Carson comedy series 
Gobel Show (4) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Late Show: Footsteps in the Dark 
(2) 11:15. Erroll Flynn, Brenda! 
Marshall. So-so. | 
Late Late Show: Passport to Pim- 
lico (2) 1. Much better and much 
later. 
TV 
Sunday, March 24 


Educational Series (4) 9 to 10:30 


hy and literature 


a.m. Geogra 
ildren’s variety (5) 


itladadad ch 
10 a.m. 

Camera Three (2) 11:30. Brown- 

- $tone Age in NYC 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 


NY 

Times Youth Forum. 
Subject: Inflation 

Mayor Wagner (7) 1:30 

Report from Rutgers: Huxley's 
Brave New World Discussed 
(13) 1:30 

Last Word (2) 2:30. Words and 
Their Meaning 

Exhib © Baseball: 
(11) 2:30. At Miami 

Face the Nation (2) 3 

Outlook—news (4) 3 

Movie: (1935) Dangerous 
Bette Davis (5) 3 

Transport Workers Union 
(7) 3:15 

Zoo Parade: (4) 3:30 

World News Roundup (2) 3:30 

Johns Topkins File S Rosacsch doc- 
umentary (7) 3:50 

Odyssey (2) 4. French movie Far- 
__rebique. Recommended, — 


WU HN 


Saturday Manhattan 


GALA BERTHDAY PARTY for Captain 
Hugh N. Mulzac. Sat. 8:30 p.m. et Estonian 
Hail, 26) Lexingten Ave., 
Entertainment: Earl Robinson. Dancing to 
Liova’s Orchestra. Personal greetinzs— 
Paul Robeson. Contr. $1.50. Auspices: Sea- 
men’s Defense Committee. 


Sunday Manhattan 


RIDNEY FPINXEASTEIN, outstanding 
music critic, will lecture “Bach and Han- |, 
del” at Jewtsh Peoples Philharmonic | 
Chorus, 189 Second Ave., N.Y.C. Sun, eve. 
7:30 p.m. Movies will fcllew. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


JOSEPH STAROBIN will speak on “His 
View on the New Problems of the Left.’’: 
Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Isiand Ave., 
Brooklyn. Sinday evening at 8:30 p.m, 


Sunday Bronx 


DR. HERSHEY MEYER, author of ‘Shall 
We Perish’ and others of politica] signi- 
ficcnnce, will speak on “China’s Road to 
Bs. 
tura] Center, I753 Boston Road. Contr. SOC. | 


Coming 


BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER— 
26th Ann Celebration on Sat. eve. 
March 30, 8:45 p.m. at 3200 Coney Island 
Ave., Brooklyn. 
with the inimitable 


(9) 


with | 


Martha Schlamme: 


Teresita and Fernando—flamenco dancers; | 
Nathan Goldstein, major artist and vio-| 


linis: of genuine distinction. Subs. $1: ‘50. 


ge a 


Bolger program 

| Gace News Cecbasdete (7) 4 

'Medical Horizons: Psychosomatic 
medicine (7) 4:30 

Vice President Nixon's report on 
Ghana (2) 5 
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By SAM KUSHNER 


Boing-Boing Show (2) 5:30 
Press Conference (7) 5:30 
Telephone Time—Escape (2) 6. 
Escape from. Nazis in 1939 
Meet the Press: Guest: Robt Bris- 
| coe, Lord Mayor of Dublin (4) 6 
Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Kingdom of the Sea (11) 7. aie 


diving . 


| 


| 


Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30. In Meta’ 
with Maurice Chevalier 


‘Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 


| 


n Mind—discussion (4) 12:30 War and Peace, 68th St. 
1: Three Brave Men, Paramount | 


Dodgers-Yankees La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


Talk 'The Anat 


Alism’’ Sun. at 8 p.m. at Bronx Cul- | = 


Concert extraordinary— 


—— ; 


‘ 


‘Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Julie London, 
Ella Finanall Oscar Hammer-| 
stein, Guiletta Masina in scene, 
from movie “La Strada” 

Steve Allen (4) 8. Greer Garson, 
Lou Costello, Others 

Goodyear Pi: ryhouse: First Love by, 
Hedda _Rosten. yi! Claire | 
Bloom, James Daly (4) 9 | 

Movie: Dangerous (1935) with 
Bette Davis (5) 9 

Omnibus (7) 9. The Lizzie Borden 
Case; Agnes DeMille and Com-| 
pany in Fall River Legend Bal-, 
let 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (4) 10 

‘What's My Line (2) 10:30 

‘Sunday News (2) 11 


strengthened if the west were will- 


‘is not inevitable. 


CHICAGO—The bold-face fig- 
ures in the latest issue of “Iron 
Age,” telling of a drop in steel 
production in the Chicago area, 
was translated last week into lay- 
offs, work cutbacks and _ stop- 
pages. | 

Steel tonnage in this area now 
is 10.5 percentage points below 
the same pericd a year ago. 

Hard hit by the cutback in 
production was the large South 
Works plant of U.S. Steel in 
South Chicago. George Brick- 


hill, chairman of Local 65's” 


| 


KHRUSHCHEV 


PEACE PROSPECT GOOD, IF... 
KHRUSHCHEY TELLS EDITOR 


LONDON, 


Eng.—Soviet Com-!‘any particular time in the last 11) 
munist Party secretary Nitkita S.; years, Khrushchev said, “The dan- 
Khrushchev said last week that| ger of outbreak of armed conflicts, 
| pehce would be maintained and is due to the fact that Western) 

powers for many years have been! 
ing to purchase a policy of peace-| pursuing a policy of an arms race, | 


ful co-existence. He said that war|a policy of positions of strength.” 
He said the 1955 Geneva con- 


Late Shew: It Happened in Brook- 
Ivn (2) 11:15. 1947 musical with 
Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, 
Peter Lawford 

MOVIES 


Moscow Radio, which broadcast ference did much to relieve world-. 
Khrushchev’s remarks. said he Wide tension, but added that “un- 


made them in reply to questions; fortunately this period did not last 


submitted by letter by Charles L.' for long.” 
lapp, managing editor of the Khrushchev indirectly criticized 


d Rapids, Mich., Herald. ‘the Eisenhower Doctrine for the 
Asked by: Clapp iiatinas he re- Middle East, Sav ing that * ‘attempts 


| 
} 


Gr 


‘Great Man, Sutton 

Red Balloon, Victoria & Fine Arts 

Edge of the City, Loew's State 

Well Digger's Daughter (revival) | 
Baronet 

Wee Geordie, Art and Symphony | 

Lust for Life, Plaza 


| 


'Around the World in 80 Days, Ri-: 


voli. 


DRAMA 
| Duchess of Malti, Phoenix 


| is 


} 
maintenance of peace can curb ag- 


| He said the Soviet Union rea- 


garded war as inevitable, Khrush- | some powers to fill a vacuum of, 
chev said, “We believe that war! ‘their own invention in the Arab, 
‘world markedly aggravates the in- 


not fatalistically inevitable.” 
“Recent events in Egy pt have re-| ternational situation and eauses a 


sere that forces comimg out for. serious threat to the peace of that 
area. 

* he said. | He said the Soviet Union advo-' 

cates relaxation of international ten-| 

‘sion and improvement of Soviet-! 

He added that 


igressors and avert war, 


lized that capitalist and commu- 
nist countries could live side by American relations. 


tems. He said the Soviet Union| favorable response from the U.S. 


mist, Royal, 62 E. 4th. 

Utopia Limited. Shakespeare- 
wrights, 264 W. 87th. 

‘Visit to a Small Planet, Booth 

Beggars Opera, City Center 


all 


was striving for development of government.” 


business anc harm contacts with “There's no doubt that if our) 


strengthen friendly relations. adjustment of relations between 
“The the western powers, and the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. and 
primarily the U.S.; will also ad-| exert the necessary efforts,.an im- 


Purple Dust, Cherry *Lane 
A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 
‘Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Haves 
‘Good King Charles, Downtown 
‘Bell is Are Ringing, Shubert 
Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 
Take a Giant Sten. Jan Hus Audit. 
|Major Barbara, Morosco | 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
“Lil Abner, m James 


New Trial Set 
for Ben Geld 


Ben Gold, former president of 
the International Union of Fur &' 
'Leather Workers, faces a new trial 
‘under the ‘ 


lof the Taft-Hartley Act. 


» Anew trial was ordered in Wash- 

gton by Judge Bolitha J. Laws of 
the U.S. District Court. 
May 6 as the tentative trial date. 


Gold was charged with falsely , 
‘denying Communist Party mem-_| 
bership: in a Taft-Hartley affidavit. | 
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DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


announces 

r A New Fight- Session Course beginning 
Thursday, March 28, 8-10 P.M. 

A CENTURY OF AMER. LITERATURE 

(Emily Dickinson, Thoreau & Melville 

to T. 8. Eliot; 

Penthouse 10A 


Tuition $10 


7 


O’Neill & Hemingway) 
59 W. 71 St. 


| 
i 


Socialist Unity Forum 
presents a discussion ' 
SCLENCE, SOCIALISM AND 

AMERICA 


Automation, synthetic Foods, Solar and 
Atomic Energy and their effect on 
Capitalism and Soeialism. 


SPEAKERS: MICHAEL’ H. BAKER 

Chemical Engineer, former Executive 

a Minnesota Progressive 
arty. 


) DIRK STRUIK 

Professor of Mathematics, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Editor, 
“Science and Society’’. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29, J P.M, 
Contribution: $1. 
ADELPHI HALL 

74 Fifth Ave. (near 14th St.) 


_ 
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Ie Prosperity Permanent? 
HEAR 


MYER WEISE 


Speak en the °29 Crises: 
{s another hair curler coming? ** 


WED. MARCH 27, 8 P.M. 


ACADEMY HALL 
853 Broadway 


(at 14th St.) Contribution $1 


on “BOOM OR BUST”, 
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be maintained and strengthened, "| 


| 


1 The U.S.S.R. 


‘loyalty oath” provision | 


He set! 


e 
4 


**First in a series of 6. weekly lectures. | 


here in their solicy to the rin-| provement of Soviet-American re- 
: j lations will be insured and_ this, 
‘can say confidently that peace willl in turn, will favorably affect the 
2 | entire international situation,” 

‘be stated. Khrushchev said. 


| 
Asked whether the Soviet Union| It was the second such ng 
felt that war had been near at view released by Khrushchev the 


———— same day. Earlier he released his 
7 | answers to questions asked him by: 
4: Japanese journalist Masahara Ha- 
tanaka. 


‘ciple of peaceful co-existence, 


Books frots | 
} Khrushchev sid the Soviet Union 
cannot unilaterally step the H- 
| bemb_ tests. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.— 
‘Charles L. Clapp, managing edi- 


| MORE ON THE }) tor of the Grand Rapids Her 
ald, said he was “sur 


HISTORICAL ito get an answer “so quickly” 


| | his letter to Nikita S. Khrushchev. | 


EXPERIENCE Clapp, 32, said he wrete te 
OF THE |Khrushchev on Feb. 26. He said 


‘he was informed by the Soviet Em- 
DICTATORSHIP a Washington Friday, March 
OF THE 


| 15, that they had an answer to his 
PROLETARIAT 


letter. 
article from | 


Chapp said he flew to Washing- 
Jen-Min-Jin-Pao 


ton and was given two copies of 
the letter by Georgi Zarubin, the 

newspaper of the 
Communist Party of China 


* 
In English 


Just Arrived 


| English and the other in Russian. 
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last year so we're doing it 

\APRIL 12 with a FFRESIDE CABARET 

i\Dine on Easter and Passover food and 

| wines served under candlelight and 
firelight. Share with frends old and. 

new an evening of intimate entertainment 

§ and dancing. SLEEP in steam heated 

rooms. 


VE NOW $7 day 
WINGDALE ON THE LAKE 
43 (507 5th Ave., Room 350 YUEKON 6-6810 


Now in pamphiet ferm 


10 CENTS PER COPY 


Special discounts for 
50 or more copies. 


Soviet ambassador, one copy im) 


EVERYBODY enjoyed our Spring Opening! 


side despite different social sys- ‘overtures “so far have not met with; 


‘ 


to ; 
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grievance committee, stated that 
13 out of the mill's 31 open 
hearth furnaces were shut down 
and one out of the l11 blast 
furnaces was down. As a result 
of this, between 1,500 and 2,000 
steelworkers find themselves on 
a four-day week, Brickhill re- 
vealed. 


“We asked the company what 
this means for the future,” the 
union leader declared, “They in- 
dicated that the situation would 
not improve for several months, 
and might get worse.” 

* 


THE union was told that cut- 
| backs in production resulted 
from cancellations of stee] orders 
on the part of the auto com- 
| panies, mainly General Motors. 
The March production schedule 
at the South Works was cu: back 
from 409,000 ingot tons to 354,- 
000 tons. 


Union sources reported that 
production in the structural steel, 
beam and heavy plate depart- 
ments were still going strong. 
Union leaders were also told of 
short work-weeks at the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube works in 
East Chicago. 


Three thousand workers in the 
Merchant Mills at the huge Gary 
works of U.S. steel] Corporation 
stopped work in a pretest at sus- 
pensions of three workers. The 
suspension toek place beeause of 
the resistance of the workers to 
the imposition of the split shift. 
During the recent period, the 
Gary steelworkers have, by and 
' large, been working a six-day 
week. Many have worked on a 
seven-day schedule. According 
to officials of Lecal 1014, which 
represents the Gary-steelworkers 
at the main U.S. Steel plant, the 
workers were put on. a five-day 
week recently. 


The resulting speedup that 
took place and the attempt of 
the company to circumvent the 
contract by imposing split shifts 
regardless of seniority resulted in 
the shutdown in the Merchant 
Mids, accerding to a Local 1014 
spokesman. At the Gary Sheet 
and Tin Mill (Local 1066), there 
were reperts of some layeffs dur- 
ing recent weeks. 

“es | 

AT the Wisconsin Steel Works 
in South Chicago, owned by the 
International Harvester Com- 


In his answers to Hatanaka I pany, the first layoff in three 


vears took place between 50 and 
60 workers got their notices. This 
mill, which has been operating 
on the basis of a six-day week, 
has also cut back to a five day 
week. Reports ‘rom this plant 
indicate the strong possibility 
that many werkers be on a 
four day work week shortly. 


At the Crane company, larg- 
est fabricating plant in the area, 
it has been indicated: that- the 
recent small layoffs will -be fol- 
lowed by a large layoff during 
the next month. At the Buda 
Corp., in Chicago Heights a re- 


cent layoff of more than 200 


workers reduced the work force 
by one sixth. The workers at 
both plants are members of the 
United Steelwerkers of America. 


ae 
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MOVING AND STORAGE 
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~ GOP Lets Housing Bias Bill 


Rest in Albany Committees 


By MAX GORDON 


ALBANY—“This is the toughest one we've had yet”, a Republican legislative leader 
frankly confessed to this writer the other day. He was talking 
bill to extend the laws against discrimination to includ 


in committee since the early days 
of the legislative séssion. 

It is plain the GOP legislative 
leadership can’t make up its mind 
what to do with it. From the view- 
point both of its ideology and the 
pressure of its big money back- 
ers, it has no love for the proposal. 

On the other hand, as one 
spokesman made clear in a floor 
debate on another civil rights 
measure this past week, it is fas- 
cinated by the possibility of wean- 
ing away from the Democrats a 
substantial section of the state's 
Negro. voters. This can be deci- 
sive in the 1958. state elections. 

And ‘so .at this writing, on the 
eve of the final week of the 1957 
state legislative session, this key 
bill, is still resting quietly and un- 
disturbed in the GOP-controlled 
Assembly rules and Senate Fi- 
nance Commitiees. 

Early last week, spokesmen for 
39 organizations, 
the non-official State Committee 
Ageinst Discrimination in Housing, 
got together to plan a renewed 
drive for the bill. This was neces- 
sary because the word had gotten 


summoned by} 


around that the bill is as good as; 
dead, It isn't, a renewed popu- 
lar drive, cam still force the GOP 
leaders to make up their minds af- 
firmatively. 

In the view of this reporter, the 
bill would have been ‘passed, 
hands down, if the public cam- 
paign for it had been wider. The 
committee against housing discrim- 
ination, and the groups associated 
with it, have been doing a heroic 
job in its behalf. But it has been 
confined too narrowly to these 
groups to have the impact for cer- 
tain success, 

The GOP measure to set up a 
civil rights bureau in the Attorney 
General's office and to give it 
$100,000,- was also debated this 
week. Passed a couple of weeks 
ago in the. Senate by a straight 
party vote, it was approved this 
week in the Assembly, likewise by 
a straight party vote. 

The Democrats in both cases op- 
“posed it on the grounds that its 
purpose was to undermine the 
State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination (SCAD). Earlier the GOP 
had refused to give SCAD the 
necessary powers to enforce the 
law. Even without these powers, 
as Democratic spokesmen said, 
SCAD has been doing an effective 
job, and is actually a civil rights 


—— + 


bureau. To set up another one 


eee 
L£ 


Hollander 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


e private housing. The bill has been 


about the Baker-Metcalf 


has only partisan political motives 
and tends to confuse and blur the 
battle against discrimination, 

In arguing for the civil rights 
bureau, Assemblyman Robert G. 
Main, north country Republican, 
booasted the GOP’s concern for 
ending discrimination was being 
recognied at least. Look, he said, 
at the 1956 election results. And 
they'll be even better in -1958. 
He was referring to gains made 
by the GOP in breaking the Dem- 
ocratic hold on the Negro vote. 

It is expected Governor Harri- 
man will veto the civil rights bu- 
reau bill. He has publicly ex- 
pressed agreement with the posi- 
tion of SCAD chairman Charles 
Abrams, who maintained the Re- 
publicans are out to scuttle SCAD. 

WE REPORTED last week the 
GOP was fumbling on two other 
major sues, rent control and 
unemployment insurance. With 
less than ten days to go of the 
session, they finally came _ out 
with their programs on_ both. 


iclaims no-more than 10,000 to 


They shape up like this: 

Rents: For New York City,! 
rent control will continue for an-| 
other two years with one major 
change. Minimum landlord profits! 
will be reckoned on the basis of! 
eight percent of 1954 property| 
valuation rates instead of 1953) 
rates, as at present. A landlord is; 
allowed a rent increase if his profit 
is less than eight percent of the 
value of his property. 

There is a sharp conflict as to 
what this will mean in rent in- 
creases. The Republican leaders 


—-- == 


| Weaver estimates more than half! 


HOLLANDER | 


Sees Labor Movement 
As Real Target of Racket Probe 


the Teamsters union in Oregon, 000 members and numerous locals 


say, strictly as a guess, that there 
are about 400,000 families living 
in one and two family houses that 
can be subject to rent increases 
up to 13 percent by this change. 
Rent Commissioner Robert .C. 
Weaver says this is not so. He 


15,000 families in these houses 
will get increases, averaging about 
10.5 percent. | 

As regards apartment houses, 
both agree it will not mean much 
change. Weaver's office says that in 
Queens, it may result in a few in- 
creases of 3 to 4'2 percent. 

Upstate, though, the COP law | 
means that rent control is on its 


last legs. The law proposes except 


Assembly to Act 

On New Housing | 

Witchhunt Bill = 

_ ALBANY. — The witchhunt 
continues, A McCarthyite meas+ 
ure to bar “subversives” in pub- 
lie housing projects is up for 
vote in the Assembly early this 
coming week. It is sponsored by 
Assemblyman John DiLeonardo, 
Queens Republican Senate spon- 
sor is. Walter McGahan, likewise 
a Queens Republican. 

The bill would thus revive 
for the state, the notorious 
Gwinn amendment te the fed- 
eral housing law, which courts 
throughout the country killed as 
unconstitutional. 


— 


compared with earnings. | 

The other major change was to 
cut down the amount of insurance 
tax increase the law would demand 
from the seasonal employer—in 
most cases a little businessman— 
from 4 percent to 3.2 percent next 
year and 3.5 percent after that. 
Now, the top tax for any employer 
is 2.7 percent. Big. business, with 
relatively stable employment, pays 


for New York City and Buffalo 


to decontrol all apartments — 


rooms as they become vacant. 
This means that all rooming houses 


will be decontrolled almost at once 
since all a landlord has to do is 
put a padlock on the door to oust. 
a roOmer, and presto, the house is, 
decontrolled. Between this and the 


normal apartment house changes, 


of what is still under control will 
be decontrolled in two years. 
Hence, he and GOP spokesman 
Joseph Carlino, majority leader of 
the Assembly, agree that when the 
new law runs out in 1959, rent 


control will be finished upstate. 


Unemployment Insurance: As 
predicted here in earlier reports, 
the GOP has graciously made some 
“concessions” to the pressures of 
labor and small business in amend- 
ing its earlier program for changes 
in the law. But the concessions are! 
precious few, and both labor and 
the Harriman Administration are’ 
likely to continue their opposition’ 
to the program. | 

Since it is all wrapped up in ene 
bill, this may well mean no 
changes in the law this year, de-' 
spite the fact it is way behind laws 
in other industrial states as far’ 
as labor is concerned, | 

The GOP had previously agreed; 
to raising the top benefits from, 
the present $36 a week to $45. 
But where before it had decreed: 
a worker would have to earn $105) 
to get the top benefit, it amended 
it this week to $90 earned, or, 
maintenance of the so-called fifty, 
percent principle of benefits as’ 


i 


WITH THE SENATE rackets the editor charges that... “at the jin the metropolitan area, and their 


committee slated soon to open 
hearings covering New York unions 
there are signs of growing concern! 
in labor ranks here that, along 
with corrupt and crooked officials, 


Hollander, as well as the Labor: 


News editor, stress that AFL-CIO 


outset, the Senate Committee has powerful Joint Council now headed | 
acted in a manner to cast doubt by John J. O’Rourke, who is James 
‘upon its good intentions.” | 


R. Hoffa's chief locally. 
* The officialdom otf Operating 
Engineers Local 138 on Long: 


had given its support to the Senate Island, long a target for charges | 


the bona fide labor movement is’ ma , ) 
‘Probe initially as part of labor’s'of corruption and an arena of 


taking it on the chin from the 
Washington probe. 

Criticism of the Senate commit- 
tee came last week from two per- 
sons reflecting this concern in dif-| 
ferent sections of the New York 
labor movement. ) 


Louis Hollander, state CIO: 
president, charged that the com-| 
mittee apparently “isn’t as much 
interest 
individuals as it wants to -harm 


the labo 


r movement.” 


; 
; 
’ 


Upsate, Labor News, weekly, tion and racketeerin 
unions later this month or early in' 


April. 


organ of the Rochester AFL Cen- 
tral Trades & Labor Council, 
warned editorially that “the 
rackets probe has | 


in cleaning out crooked by Sen. 


well as the 


Washington hearings, 
* 


NEW YORK HEARINGS: The’ 


Senate rackets commitee, headed 


g in New York. 


Among unions e ted to enter 


} en the com-'the spotlight, as it 
| lexion of a headline CiFCuUs ,. bs lane: “ ‘i | aR arte Mawes 
Looking at. the initial probe into!. ¢ Teamsters, 


with . their : 125. 


: John L. McClellan (D-; 
Ark) has indicated plans to turn 
ithe focus of its hearings on corrup-| racketeering officials cleaned out! 


'moves to clean out its own house.'struggle by a rank-and-file reform 
‘But the conduct of the probe, as movement. | 
eneral press and Big’ 
Business exploitation of it for their 
anti-labor . objectives, has caused, ment Workers, several of whose’ 
labor to take another look at the 


' 


® Garment trucking Local 102 
of the International Ladies Gar- 


top officials were arrested last. 
week on charges of extortion. . 
®* A number of other unions said) 
be run by corrupt elements. | 


to | | 
The bona fide 


abor movement. 
and its leadership wants to see the! 
smal] minority of crooked and) 


and support government action. | 

But, as Hollander put it, a big! 
question is whether the Senate’ 
committee and its Big Business 
cheering squad isn’t more interested 
in cleaning out labor‘ than it ‘is ‘in’ 
helping to clean it up. i 


as little as one-half percent. The 


GOP law would cut down even) 


further for the big boys;-and pile it 
on the seasonal, small employer. 

Labor has been battling against 
this because it gives employers an 
incentive in trying to ditch their 
workers Out of jobless pay since 
the tax size depends on the 
amount their workers draw out of 
the jobless pay fund; and because 
it will drive many small em- 
ployers out of business or force 
them out of the state. 


Sub Drive 
(Continued from Page 1) 
questions thére’ are in readers 
minds as to contents can only | 
be resolved by continued. pub- 
lication of the paper.” | 
. For that ‘we need funds and 
subs. _ This ig where you come 
in. This is a battle to save and 
and widen the influence of 
Americas only Marxist daily 
and weekly at a time when the 
people's battles so urgently need 
them. Let's hear from you by 

April 1. , 
LAST WEEK’S RESULTS | 
WITH 14 ADDITIONAL 
Worker subs last’ week Minne- 
sota friends of the paper passed 
the half-way mark in the cir- 
culation drive. They hit the 
56 agtey mark. Wisconsin, 
which had for some weeks, been 
running. neck-and-neck with 
Minnesota, did. not produce any 
subs during .the week, and is in 
second place with 44 percent 
of its goal. Closely following is 
New England, at 42 percent: - 
New York State, however, on 
which depends a large measure 
of the success of our drive, is 
still not off the ground. Its 123 
subs last week brought it only to 
one-sixth, 16 percent of its goal. 
The following denations were received 
between Marek 11 and March 18: i 


Garment werkers, $206; Willie, 
Lewer East Side, $1; New Yerk, $6; 
Brooklyn, $2. eee ae 

Jamaica, L. I., $5; Schenectady, N.Y., 
$1; Village Cieb; $5; Baitimere, $19; 
Sam, Brooklyn, $3. : 
- §.C., New York, $10; Sam, Brenx, $5: 
B.L., New Yerk, $10; New ;Sedaterd, 


Mass.; $1.” 

Professional ° - Marey Avenue 
group, $13; ee. Se: pt Bast 
Bronx, $10; Senia & Anna, Brighton 
Beach, $25; Queens reader, $10. 

Rego Park, $23.50; PEN, New York, $2: 
Newark, N.J., $10; Artist, $4; Molly, $5. 

Mildred, $3; Max, New. Yerk, $2; Jane 
via SWG, $5; Anacortes, Wash., $10; 


New York friend, $160. 


in shop 


and 


union 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of Macy Local 1-S, Retail, Whole- 
sale & Dept. Store Union, has called on President Eisenhower to 
speak out on the South, in support of desegregation and against 


the racists. 


“Continued reluctance to speak on these issues can only serve 
to inspire those who are working to undermine the principles of 
democracy to which you, and we, are dedicated” a union letter to 


the President declared. 


* 


REVLON WORKERS have 
for the cosmetic firm which made 
from the famous quiz program. 


their own $64,000 QUESTION” 
a name (and considerable profits) 
Some 1,200 members of District 


65, RWDSU, who work for Revlon are asking for substantial wage 
increases in negotiations now under way, but have not yet received 


a satisfactory offer. 


Demonstrations of the workers at the three 


Revlon plants are part of a mass union campaign. 
* 


THE STATE LABOR DEPT. 


collected more than $550,000 in 


minimum wage under-payments for nearly 14,000 workers during 
1956, Industrial Commissioner Isador Lubin announced. In New 
York City, the department collected a total of $332,739 for 5,518 
workers in 2,759 shops who were paid below the legal rate. 

* 


THE STATE AFL declared 


its opposition to a proposal that 


the school leaving age be reduced to 15 years. The change had 
been made by the High School Principals Association to apply. to 


students who are allegedly school 


problems. 


Thomas A. Murray, president of the State Federation of Labor, 
proposed instead that special schools be set up for these youth. 
Acknowledging that present school facilities are inadequate for such 
students, the AFL chief argued that the answer to the problem is 
not to be found in throwing acer on to the labor market. 


THE TRANSIT Labor strug- 
gle is likely to erupt once again 
if the Legislature approves a bill 
which would order a union rep- 
resentation election for some 
30,000 NYC subway and bus 


| workers. The measure was put 


in by the State Legislative Com- 
mittee on NYC Affairs, headed 
by Sen. MacNeil Mitchell, Man- 
hattan Kepublican. ~ 

The bill would leave it to the 
State Labor Relations Board, 
which would conduct the elec- 
tion, to decide whether it would 
be on a craft or. industrial basis, — 
The Transport Workers Union is 
industry-wide while the “splint- 
er” groups trying to oust it want 
a craft-by-craft set-up. 


* 


THE SLRB has still not set a 


union representation election for New York's long 
drivers. Pre-election ‘heatings have: been held with 
| ‘drivers Local 826 and’ the Wariots 


fleet operators. 


i 3 


date or rules for the long-pending 
i taxic 
‘Teamsters cab: 


- 


ve 
y 


: 


